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Being a Registrar Now 
Ezra L GILLIS 


T HAS BEEN five years since my successor was introduced to this 
I organization. At that time you were reminded of the story of the 
traditional fire-horse; we all knew what he did and I knew for the 
first time how he felt. My impulse to respond has not waned with the 
passing years. You have rung the bell and I am here. 

I love this association for what it is and for what it has done. To 
me it is a spirit, a personality; something to be loved and fostered. 
Our institutions are stronger for the lessons we have learned here and 
our lives are richer for the friendships we have made—friendships, 
the sweetest flowers in the garden of life. 

There are men and women in the history of the early years of this 
Association that, to me, are here in just as real a sense as you that are 
here in person. I would be poor indeed if I were robbed of the friend- 
ships and memories that cluster about this Association. 

Today I prefer to think of you not so much as registrars but as 
academic statesmen. For thirty-two years we have brought our prob- 
lems here and you have pooled your experience and your wisdom in 
their solution. Today I come with a problem that is world-wide, and 
which has existed since the dawn of history, that together we may 
study it and our relation to it, both as citizens and as officials in our 
institutions. 

May I introduce this problem by portraying an unpublished tragic 
scene enacted in my native county? A father and mother watch in 
helpless silence as four brothers get up from the breakfast table. Two 
turn south to fight for the Confederacy, two turn north to fight for 
the Union, two of them never to return. In answer to the question 
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now in your minds, ‘What has this to do with our work today?” may 
I say that, in a broad spiritual sense, this scene is being re-enacted by 
brothers all around the world. 

I am not here to make a pacifist speech. I can shift from a phi- 
losophy of peace to one of war on short notice. Peace is not a virtue 
when bought with our own or another's right to worship the God of 
our choice. We can work for harmony and then when war comes do 
our duty and be consistent, but we are not consistent if we cry, 
“War! War!” and then when it comes cannot be found. When a man 
runs amuck in a community or a nation turns pirate, I know of nothing 
to do but to speak the only language they can understand. As we view 
this gloomy outlook may I ask in all sincerity, ‘‘Has the Architect of 
the Universe left us a blueprint for building a better world?” 

I believe that he has. I think you believe that he has. If the objec- 
tive in education is building a better world, it follows that our lives 
and our work should be in harmony with that program. I am asking 
you to go with me in an effort to understand its main features, and 
to try to fit our work and our lives in harmony with that program. 
After working with church boards, church organizations, and college 
faculties I am not so innocent as to think that a satisfactory world 
order can be built without power to control it. 

Abraham Lincoln, during the gloomy period of the Civil War, said 
to a group of serenaders, ‘‘It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the liberties of its people, can be 
strong enough to maintain its existence in great emergencies.” 

The answer to that depends on the basic element in the philosophy 
of the people. Right relations can be created and maintained in a 
spirit of good will. I quote from Judge Barker's address before the 
Kentucky Bar Association. The Great Teacher, according to Judge 
Barker, “‘left no disquisition on the science of government; He wrote 
no declaration of independence, no bill of rights; He formulated no 
constitution or Magna Charta, but He changed the ideals of the world 
by introducing into the lives of men one word, ‘love.’ “Thou shalt 
love . . . thy neighbor as thyself,’ was the formula by which the souls 
and aspirations of men were lifted from earth to Heaven.” 

Love will make a hovel, a home; the lack of it will make a palace, 
a prison. Love will ultimately lead us to accept all nations as our 
neighbors; the lack of it will make them our enemies. 

The word, “neighbor,” once limited to the clan, grew in meaning 
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to include first the people of the state, then the nation, and we might 
say all North America. Are we ready to extend it to the whole world? 
When we accept as our neighbor every person who may be affected 
by any act of ours, we have paved the way for the realization of 
Tennyson’s dream of “the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 

The suddenness with which science has brought the world into one 
neighborhood has exposed our failure to learn to live together. For 
many years the physical scientists have been working together in har- 
mony and in mutual and friendly efforts to solve their problems and 
discover the facts in which they are all alike interested. The social 
sciences have not kept pace with the physical sciences. But let us re- 
member that the physical scientists deal with the material; the social 
scientists deal with the human element. They have had to overcome 
racial prejudice, and differences in training and experience. 

We all feel the deflecting force of our experiences. People for the 
most part see only those things which they can join to something in 
their line of experience. Other things do not exist for them. Our truths 
may not be a part of their world. Their interpretation of things is in 
terms of their own experience and training. 

If, in dealing with others, we keep in mind the effect of different 
experiences we shall overlook some of the petty jealousies and mis- 
understandings which constitute the real hindrances to building a bet- 
ter world. The physical scientists have brought the people of the 
world into one big neighborhood. The social scientists must make 
them into one brotherhood. 

I am not inclined to question the wisdom of providence in the 
creation of the human race, but rather to accept it as our problem to 
create conditions and to make our laws so as to bring out the good in 
people instead of the bad. Most of us could be placed under circum- 
stances that would bring out the vicious in our nature. It is a question 
of developing, directing, and controlling the noble impulses of the 
human heart. Uncomplimentary remarks have been made about ap- 
pealing to our noble impulses to get us into war. To me the fact that 
this is necessary is the hope of the human race. As long as this is true 
we have something to build on. We would be base indeed if that were 
not true! 

If instead of ‘“To Hell with the Japs,” or the Germans, or any other 
nation, we could apply that to selfish interests, to dictators, and to the 
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spirit of robbery wherever it may be found, our world would not have 
to be undone; it could stand. If we should list the great religious 
leaders of the world today, we would have to include representatives 
of Germany and Japan, Niemoeller and Kagawa, and many of their 
followers. Courage and intelligence are not peculiar to any race, 
neither is selfishness; but there are good and bad in all races. If we 
learn to develop a hatred and contempt for the thing itself rather 
than for the people we will have a start on the right road. 

The other method encourages race hatred and wounds and es- 
tranges people who should be with us. At best it only inspires fear of 
ourselves in the hearts of other nations. Would it not be better if 
these nations could be given the assurance that they might work out 
their own program without fear of another country, but controlled by 
a government of which they are a part? 

For the moment we have taken you away from your daily routine 
to give you a look at the world that you might have some conception 
of what is to be done and your relation to it. Some seem never to 
look up from their desks to see if their work is adjusted to the educa- 
tional program of their institutions. Too many fail to realize that 
their work has any relation to world problems. We have thought of 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the world as a task for the clergy 
alone, when the challenge is to every person, to every member of the 
human race. 

There is too much truth in the story of the installation of a clergy- 
man in a rural district. The farmer boy asked his father, ““How do 
you install a preacher? Do you put him in a stall and feed him?” The 
observant father replied, ‘No, son. You just hitch him to a church 
and expect him to pull it.” 

I am a member of a church that has been preaching Christian union 
for over one hundred years and I don’t know of anything that could 
excite us more than to say we had it. One of our members—they some- 
times call us Campbellites—was on his vacation and a Holiness man 
came along and said, ‘‘Stranger, are you a Christian?” He said, ‘‘No, 
I am not much of a Christian, but I’m a hell of a Campbellite.” 

Being interested in the brand of religion rather than in religion 
itself is not peculiar to the Campbellite church. Recently an old 
woman was taken to the St.. Joseph Hospital to have her leg ampu- 
tated. She was very much frightened; felt that if she were put to sleep 
she would never awaken. The kind nurse handed her a crucifix and 
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told her to keep in the spirit of prayer, and all would be well. As the 
woman was entering dreamland, her eyes closing, the nurse detected 
an audible whisper and inclined her ear. She heard this fervent peti- 
tion, “Oh Lord, don’t let this thing I’s holding fool you. I’s still a 
Baptist.” 

If we transfer our interest from the brand of religion to religion 
itself we shall be better prepared for our big problem. We are not 
prepared to build a better world so long as we are prone to grow 
indignant about our own petty grievances and remain calm at the 
exploitation of the weak and the misuse of the people’s money, nor 
while we watch with indifference selfishness in legislative halls and 
in temples of justice—the only things, according to the record, that 
kindled the fire of anger in the heart of heaven’s representative. 

May I turn now to the material with which you must build this 
better world, the students. You will pardon a personal reference to 
my experiences which no doubt are common to many. I have sitting 
at my right one of my favorite students, President of this Association, 
who assigned me this task. Only a few years ago he was taking orders 
from me. I assigned his work, told him when to recite, and graded 
his work. Now he assigned me this task, told me when to talk, what 
to talk about, and how much time I could take. When I go back to the 
University of Kentucky I can say the same thing about my president. 
Only a few years ago I assigned him his high school work. Now he 
not only assigns my work, but tells me how much help and how much 
money I can have, and how long I can occupy the position. 

Many of us have seen our students prominent in most every phase 
of human endeavor. This leads me to call your attention to something 
that I want to emphasize to you young registrars. The future career 
of your students and the things which you build into their lives may 
be thought of as products of your office. What I want to say is hardly 
a quotation, for I have abbreviated it and revised it, but it is, in the 
main, the language of another: 


WHAT ARE THE STUDENTS? 


The students are the persons who will take your place, and when 
you are gone will attend to those things that you think are important. 
They will sit at your desk, they will make your laws, and they will 
occupy the supreme bench. 

We may make leagues and treaties but they will have to manage 
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them. They are going to move in and take over your prisons, your 

churches, your schools and universities, and your corporations, They 

will control the state and the nation. All of your work is to be judged, 
and praised or condemned by them. Your reputation and your future 
are in their hands. All of your work is for them. 

In fact, the university is for them and the fate of the nation and 
of humanity is in their hands, so it might be well to give them some 
attention. 

—ADAPTED 

Many will be the opportunities that we shall have to plant a good 
thought or principle where it will never die. Most of us can point to 
some teacher who has done a kind deed that was a turning point in 
our lives. The students will forget the lessons learned from the books, 
but they will never forget your philosophy or your methods of ap- 
proach to a problem or some kindness you have done for them. If you 
start a boy or a girl on the right road to happiness or service you have 
done a greater thing than if you had raised him from the dead. 

It should be our plan to substitute the good for the bad. I would 
that all our teachers had the philosophy of a farmer down in Christian 
county, Kentucky, who planned to take his boys to work in the or- 
chard. I suppose the mother had heard Chauncey Depew’s story of 
the boy walking through the graveyard eating green apples and 
whistling ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ for she was uneasy about the 
boys going with their father and wanted the father to lecture them. 
But he said, ‘‘No, Mother, you just give them a good dinner, get 
them full of good things, and then they won't want to eat the green 
apples.” 

Our laws constitute the lowest level of conduct that society will en- 
dure, and that is about true of our laws in the university. If we never 
get above those, we shall never get very far. Real joy in our work 
and real accomplishment comes in going beyond the task assigned. 

If you work on the lower level, the tasks assigned, you will be 
doing chores. If you approximate the possibilities for service you may 
give, from your rich storehouse of source material, a cost accounting 
that will enable the administration to make an equitable distribution 
of university funds and be a guide to the instructional staff in meas- 
uring the results of their teaching. Whether your office is a liability 


or a profitable investment is your responsibility. 
If you are given a task, you may complete it at the lowest limit that 
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your administration will stand, but the degree of success and happi- 
ness depends upon how far beyond that you go. Most people quit a 
job about the time they reach the dividing line between success and 
mediocrity. When you take a job it begins to adjust itself to your size, 
and in a short time will be your portrait. 

If we accept the divine plan, it is axiomatic that our success de- 
pends upon the observance of certain laws, that our happiness depends 
upon the spirit that motivates that observance. There must be a re- 
birth; there must be a new objective in education. We must accept 
the doctrine that we are to minister, and not to be ministered unto. 

I have been asked to welcome you young registrars to this Associa- 
tion. I do this in harmony with the divine injunction: seek first the 
basic things and the others will be added. I take that to mean that if 
you have accepted the divine formula that you will begin this week 
in earnest to gather everything which will contribute to your work 
at home, both as a citizen and as an official, that you will treasure 
the truths that you learn here, and when you go home they will be 
reflected in your professional and private life. Make an invoice of 
your program of work and of your eligibility for the task of service 
to your colleagues, your patrons, and your students. With experts 
here from every part of the United States in your field of service, if 
you fail to take something home with you that makes you a better 
registrar and a better citizen you will have wasted an opportunity. 

When you go home keep in mind the great objective, and test 
your policies by the blueprint for a better world. I quote from Henry 
W. Longfellow in his inaugural address in accepting the Chair of 
Modern Languages at Bowdoin College, ‘The mere acquisition of a 
language then is not the ultimate object, it is a means to be employed 
in the acquisition of something which lies beyond.” This should be 
our philosophy. 

Study your own shortcomings in the same spirit that you would 
those of others. In making reports state your own mistakes in the 
same spirit you would those of another. In the discussion of issues 
state the facts for and against your position with the same emphasis. 
This policy may lose you some battles, but you will win the big 
battle—to be worthy of the confidence of your associates. 

At Appomattox when Robert E. Lee felt that all was lost one of 
his biographers said of him, ‘He got on Traveller and rode away 
into immortality.” 
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Young people, when you go home be ready to play your part. We 
are facing the greatest test the world has ever known. Dictators 
may win battles, but people worthy of freedom will win the war. If 
this is not true there is no hope for civilization. Our biggest problem 
will come after the war. 

We cannot justly take part in every world war and be a hit-and-run 
driver, leaving the scene without taking part in healing the wounds of 
the world. Imagine the effect on people in other lands if they believed 
that, after the storm of battle, if the democracies were victorious 
they might hear the calm words of peace to the conquered nations 
giving them assurance that our only revenge is that they will join us 
in working toward a government of all nations, by all nations, and 
for all nations of the world. If we are prepared to give this assurance 
we have accepted the blueprint for building a better world. 








The Future of the Selective Service System 
BRIGADIER GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY | 


HE PROGRAM Calls for me to talk about the future of the Selective 

Service System. I am supposed to know something about that, 
perhaps, but I think that I could very well discuss the future use of 
America’s manpower, including probably all women and some chil- 
dren, as well as our men. This would bring up the question, “What 
is the future objective of America, anyway?” Unless we begin to 
crystallize and get clear in our minds the answer to that question, 
there isn’t much use in talking about what the future of a service 
organization is. Such an organization probably never does more than 
attempt to interpret the will of the people, whether the will has been 
expressed or whether it has even been realized. In a service organiza- 
tion of my type, we may perhaps do on Tuesday what everyone will 
agree to on Saturday; but certainly if we do on Saturday what every- 
one else has figured should have been done on Tuesday, we are 
behind. And if we get a week or two ahead, we shall probably cease 
to exist. 

At present most Americans agree that one of the objectives of the 
future is to win the war in which we are now engaged. How are we 
going to do it? There is more or less general acceptance of the fact 
that a victory will require an increase in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. I think most people agree that we shall have to 
put more men in the ground forces, more men in the air, more men 
on the sea, and more men under the sea. I think everybody will agree 
that we must increase production. Production of what? Production of 
everything that is necessary for war. We talk of airplanes; we talk of 
ships; we talk of tanks; we talk, of course, of food, of transportation, 
of communication, of health, and of training. Training certainly ought 
to include a very serious consideration of the uses of our educational 
system to the maximum extent possible. 

If we are going to decide what we are going to do and how many 
men or women or children we are going to need to do it, it forces us 
to some considerations that many of us have not been observing in 
the immediate past. What can we have and what can we not have? 
Many materials at the present time are becoming precious. Manpower 
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in the not distant future is going to be scarce, and time is now and 
will be short. 

So we consider materials and men and time in trying to make up 
our minds what is essential and what is nonessential to success in this 
war. Our past is not the best thing on which to base our thoughts or 
our future actions. We have had the idea in the immediate past, at 
least, that there was an abundance of materials. We were looking for 
jobs for men to do rather than for men to do jobs. And, because 
these things were true, we gained an erroneous conception of how 
much time we had to prepare, to train, or to educate men, women, 
and children for the jobs that lie ahead of them. 

When materials become scarce, when we find that we are short in 
manpower that has the requisite skill or experience or capacity, when 
we find that there are shortages in the professions and among the 
technicians, and when we realize that there must inevitably be in the 
mobilization of the nation change from the jobs that we were doing 
to the tasks that we must do today and tomorrow, then we become 
aware of the great demand for specialized training. The uses of man- 
power in time of total mobilization are not the uses of manpower in 
other times. Management, initiative, planning, thought, all tend to 
bridge the gap, but training is the major factor in preparing the 
people of today to do the work that lies before them. 

There must, of course, be an inventory of our resources, a budget- 
ing of our needs, and an allotment of our supplies to the demands 
that face us. We must count and evaluate each and every productive 
element of our manpower. It is not enough today to say that a demand 
for manpower is warranted. The demand for men in the days that 
are ahead of us is such that we shall have to make a much better case 
than that they are merely needed. The need must be judged in the 
light of all the other things that we must do today. Its priority must 
be high enough to get within the supply. 

Having counted noses and made up our minds where we are 
going to use our manpower, we must devise methods to bring about 
the result we want with a minimum loss of the essential freedoms. 
This is going to be one of our severe tests as a nation. To have the 
ability to move quickly and to decide where men should go or where 
they should stay requires a rather rapid crystallization of opinion on 
the part of all of our people, if we are to match what others accom- 
plish by more direct means, 
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It is like the ball game we used to play back on the school grounds 
of northern Indiana. As long as each youngster participating was 
willing to bring a bat, if that is what he had, or a ball, or a mitt, or 
a mask; contribute his share of the work in laying out the diamond; 
by lot or in some similar way, decide who would bat first and who 
would go to the farthest point in the outfield; and in general follow 
the rules, the game proceeded. If a fellow hit a ball into the air and 
someone caught it, he accepted the verdict of society and retired to 
the farthest corner of the outfield to attempt once more to work 
himself toward the batting place, and the game went on. But when 
someone who owned the ball or the bat felt, for some reason or 
another, that the ball that he batted shouldn’t have been caught and 
decided not to co-operate, then one of two things happened. Either 
the game broke up or we got what we called an umpire, who called 
players out and told them when they would bat. 

I think that is the choice that we are up against in the United 
States, and I hope that our democratic process has been operating long 
enough that there will be sufficient acceptance and consciousness of 
the rules of the game that we won’t want to bat all the time, we 
won’t want to pitch all the time, and we won’t take our bat and go 
home when things don’t go to suit us. 

Now, what has Selective Service to do with the total problem? 
Where are we now in Selective Service? First of all, we have registered 
the people between ages twenty and forty-four. They are now in two 
groups, with two registrations in the first. Group 1 consists of those 
who registered on October 16, 1940, and those who registered July 
1, 1941. Those who enrolled in the first registration were between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-six, while those who registered the 
second time had become twenty-one since the registration the fall 
before. 

On February 16, we registered those between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-one and one-half, and those between thirty-seven and 
forty-five. These men constitute Group 2. 

‘ On April 27 we shall register those between forty-five and sixty- 
ve. 

We have unregistered and liable for registration those who are to- 
day eighteen, those who are today nineteen, and those who are today 
twenty, having reached that age since January 1. 

Up to the present, the men that we have furnished for the United 
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States Army have been taken from Group 1. When shall we go to 
Group 2? There has been some little misunderstanding about it and 
I will try, if I may, to explain where it lies. I think the confusion 
lies mainly in the use of the word, “integrate.” Group 1 consists of 
those registered on October 16, 1940, and of those registered in the 
second registration, in July, 1941. We integrated those two groups 
and, if I might use an example, we did it the same way that we mix 
gravel and cement dry. That is, we mixed them together before we 
made the calls upon them. 

For a great many reasons, it was not considered mechanically 
sound to attempt to do that with the group that we registered in 
February. In the first place, there is a lag between the actual registra- 
tion and the return of all cards to the local boards. Then there is a 
short waiting period before the lottery, because there must be oppor- 
tunity for numbering. The result was that we did not know in De- 
cember where we would be in Group 1 by the time the registrants of 
February would be available for integration. Therefore, we suggested 
to the War Department that the integration take place as the men 
enter the Army itself, rather than within the local boards. 

I might say for the Army, which I do not pretend today to repre- 
sent and which I hope I may not too much misrepresent, that the 
manpower of this country is not uniform, that it varies materially in 
ages. For a total war it is not wise at any one time to draw too heavily 
on any one age group, especially as narrowly restricted as one year. 
For that reason, the Army has requested that it receive, as nearly as 
possible, a reasonable spread of age groups. 

In Group 1 we have an age spread of from approximately twenty- 
one and one-half to thirty-seven and one-half. It contains a large 
number in the twenties, but it also has millions in the thirties. Now 
it happens that older men are for certain things in military service not 
as valuable as the younger ones. The latter can sleep on the ground 
with much better humor. They will eat food that older men have 
grown to dislike. They are more flexible. They can drive a vehicle 
nearer to an object and not hit it. The correlation between eye and 
muscle falls off in the middle twenties. Therefore, the Army at- 
tempted to set up a system whereby they would get a reasonable 
spread of age. The arrangement was made that should the older ages 
predominate too much in Group 1, they would then try Group 2. 
Hence, the law was made elastic enough to permit calls from each age 
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group on such a percentage basis as the War Department might want 
to try. I emphasize “try” because you can readily see that experience 
only will tell you what you will get when you draw from a mixed 
group consisting of those from twenty to twenty-one and one-half 
and those from thirty-seven to forty-five. There is some excellent man- 
power between ages thirty-seven and one-half and forty-five, if you 
can find a use for it. 

Now, what are we doing at present? The occupational survey is 
being perpetrated on a not unsuspecting public, since it has through 
the years grown accustomed to receiving forms of one kind or 
another. The purpose of this survey is to discover the skills, the 
capacities, and the professions of those in the age groups to whom it 
will be sent. The United States Employment Service and those re- 
sponsible for the Scientific Roster are particularly interested in dis- 
covering the capacities and the skills of the men involved. All of the 
agencies of government that are concerned with planning for the 
use of manpower are interested in certain of the facts that the survey 
will disclose and, to that extent, the Census Bureau will tabulate the 
part of the form which goes to the National Scientific Roster. The 
Selective Service System is interested in the occupational survey of all 
who are within the ages of liability for military service, because a 
man’s specialized training has been, and will in the future continue 
to be, one of the very important factors in determining whether or 
not he should be selected for military service or chosen to remain 
behind. We are beginning to survey occupationally first those who 
registered February 16. That was at the request of the United States 
Employment Service. They felt that they would like to have the 
information on that group first. 

Following that we shall send occupational questionnaires to the 
so-called first group, the ones who registered October 16, 1940, and 
the ones who registered July 1, 1941. They have already received 
questionnaires which contained some occupational information, but 
additional information is sought on the form that has been provided 
by conference among governmental agencies, with particular attention 
to the needs of the United States Employment Service. 

After questionnaires are sent to Group 1, they will be sent to those 
who will register on April 27, and when we register those eighteen 
and nineteen, the occupational questionnaire will be sent to them. 

This questionnaire, which many of you may see, is in duplicate. 
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One-half of it goes to the Selective Service System. The duplicate 
breaks in two, with one-third going to the Scientific Roster and the 
Census Bureau and the other two-thirds to the local United States 
Employment service, to aid it in discovering either men who are 
working at jobs beneath the maximum of their skill or who perhaps 
have latent skills that can be developed. 

The Selective Service System, in addition to attempting to assist 
other agencies of government in occupationally surveying several 
million, has the task each and every day of meeting its current calls. 
We have the task of continually reclassifying registrants who are 
already in so-called deferred classes, because physical standards are 
changing. The mental standards probably will be changed, and the 
acceptance of limited service men is not a remote possibility. 

With some responsibilities for administration, I find it difficult to 
make any prophecies. It is very easy for any prophecy that I might 
make to be interpreted as the orders of the day, and to be assailed 
both by husbands who think they should stay a little longer at home, 
and by local boards who ask why we use the newspapers as the 
medium of sending out instructions for their behavior. 

I feel a little as I speak, even to this audience, like the sheriff from 
out West. He had known all the boys in the county, and when one 
of them was being tried for a serious offense, he consoled him saying, 
“Well, we have always been friends and I want you to know that if 
you have to hang, Bill, I shall do it as delicately as possible.” 

I find myself in that situation as I confront any group that is 
asking for some word of security. I fear we live in a time when security 
does not exist. I wonder a little bit if it ever did, or whether we 
merely thought so. I am again reminded of the old sergeant we used 
to have in the Army who was continually saying, ‘“Well, the Army 
isn’t like it used to be,’ and then he would think a minute and say, 
‘As a matter of fact, it never was.”’ Likewise, some of the security of 
yesterday that we are so sure about today, never really existed. Our 
soldiers and our sailors, no matter where they are, have no exact idea 
of their future. They don’t know how long they are going to remain 
where they are, and they don’t know what they are going to be com- 
pelled to endure. In a total war, we at home can scarcely ask much 
more assurance than they have. 

The Selective Service System has many times been accused of lack- 
ing uniformity in its operation, and I think the charge is very well 
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founded. We countercharge that society has given us a heterogeneous 
lot of people to deal with. We would like to have all of the men 
and women between ages seventeen and about twenty-five or thirty. 
We would like to have them all healthy; we would like to have them 
all bright and active. The difficulty is that the shipyards, the airplane 
factories, the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps all want about 
the same. Even the colleges don’t want students too old or too dumb. 
Consequently we find a demand for forty or fifty million between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-five or thirty, when, as a matter of 
fact, among males, we have only about sixteen or seventeen million. 
And remember that not all of them are healthy; not all of them have 
two legs, even. There are some of them that cannot qualify for 
military service, no matter how low you drop the standards physically 
or mentally. Consequently, we cannot be too ambitious about the 
number we are going to have in the armed forces and expect at the 
same time to provide them mainly from a thirteen-year age span. 

There will be many above the thirties that will be in the Army, 
but the Army faces a difficult problem of classification, when it takes 
a man past the age when he learns readily or has the proper co- 
ordination between eye and muscle. 

If a person is pessimistic in his prophecy these days, he is accused 
at once of disturbing the people unduly. On the other hand, if all are 
not frank and honest, and the time comes that we all must regulate 
ourselves and adjust to things that we hadn’t anticipated, we im- 
mediately blame the government for not telling us. Everyone likes to 
be a pleasant prophet, but when the day of reckoning comes, if you 
are still around, you hope that you have given a word of warning. 

Let us look for a moment at what selective service has done with 
respect to deferments. We have deferred men for three main reasons. 
We have deferred them because they were not fit physically, mentally, 
or otherwise. We have deferred them because of dependency, and we 
have deferred them because of what they were doing. 

Those who have been declared unfit must face the fact that stand- 
ards are going to be lowered. Before the summer is over, we shall 
be operating with lower standards in 1-A, and we shall probably 
have passed to 1-B. 

Now, I have said many times—and I think it applies to universi- 
ties—that there are two types of individuals that are bad for selective 
service, and for the country. One is the administrator who asks for 
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the deferment of everyone with whom he is connected. That is very 
bad. No one can possibly have all positions that important. On the 
other hand, there is the fellow who asks for no one, and, perhaps, 
in some ways he is worse than the other. Both of them refuse to face 
realities. Both of them refuse to accept their part of the responsibility 
of saying what is vital and what isn’t vital. If they don’t know the 
facts about their own businesses or their own institutions, how can 
you expect a lowly board member, who must deal with all businesses 
and institutions, to decide who should be left at home to carry on 
essential work? 

The local board can do a much better job of protecting itself 
against the infuriated mothers of those they have taken, if they have 
a good clear-cut reason for leaving the man that some of you must 
have. But who can furnish it except the man who is responsible for 
the operation of the particular business or institution. 

May I say a word about dependency? It is a dangerous subject to 
discuss, as you can easily be misunderstood. Selective Service, I think, 
as a matter of practice, has gone farther in dependency than the law 
itself. We have done this in an attempt to protect the home. The law 
itself always restricted dependency to financial status only, and in our 
operation, by and large, we have gone farther than that. If you will 
remember how many men there are between seventeen and thirty, 
if you will think of all the things that have to be done by that group, 
even with the aid of fifteen or twenty million women, you must know 
that we cannot have 60 or 65 per cent of our people deferred for 
no better reason than that they are maintaining dependents, without 
any consideration for how they are doing it. 

Obviously, as the need increases, we are going to have to scrutinize 
more closely not only the dependents that maintain themselves, but 
also the ones who have the capacity to do so. When you are out in a 
lifeboat, it doesn’t make much difference on which deck you had a 
stateroom. They have to decide how long you spend at the oars by 
what you can contribute at the oars, and not by how much baggage 
you brought. You row on the basis of your capacities. 

Obviously, if an individual can protect a home and produce in 
industry, agriculture, or in some other useful area at the same time, 
that is a very good combination. And no doubt as selections are made 
those will be left behind who can do two jobs rather than one. 

Selective Service hopes that it may from day to day solve its 
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problems as they arise. We hope that we can anticipate and plan 
tomorrow’s necessities with some little accuracy, that we can main- 
tain the flexibility necessary to cope with whatever comes and what- 
ever is given to us to do. I think there is a challenge to industry, 
to agriculture, to education, and to all Americans to face the future 
with certainty—not because we know what the situation is going to 
be, not because we know what we are going to be doing tomorrow, 
but because we believe in ourselves, believe in our ideals, believe in 
our way of life, and believe in our way of government. Those beliefs 
should make us willing to meet and to conquer whatever we en- 
counter as we go down that road to tomorrow. 








Adult Education Programs and Facilities 
for the Armed Forces 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 


HAT IS THE United States Army offering in the way of adult 

V V education for the boys in the service? 

The answer to that question provides a fascinating array of facts 
revealing the most stupendous educational program ever conducted 
by any nation at any time for its armed forces. 

When Jap bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, killing American soldiers 
and sailors, wrecking American ships and planes, the job of prepar- 
ing, with all speed, a vast trained citizens’ Army became the most 
difficult task the Army has ever faced. 

It now might be vastly harder were it not for the comprehensive 
program of educational aids the Army has worked out—and is con- 
tinuing to work out as more and more men flow through local selective 
service boards to the Army camps. 

But every activity in this vast enterprise, from training in the use 
of the bomb sight to the dance in the service club has but one ob- 
jective and one end—so to increase the effective striking power of 
the individual and of the fighting unit that there may be victory for 
us and for our allies and peace again for the world. 

There is another basic principle that is equally important. 

Although training activities and leisure time education are separ- 
ately administered there are no sharp lines of demarcation in the 
specific services. The man who is learning to repair an engine or to 
chart a ship’s course is receiving an education that gives direction 
to his leisure time interests. Likewise, the man who is taking a corre- 
spondence course in English composition or participating in an 
amateur dramatic performance is receiving the kind of satisfaction 
that makes him a more effective soldier. 

Consequently, to discuss leisure time education without at least an 
overview of the total educational program would be to present only 
a partial picture and one wholly unrealistic. 

Let’s take a look at the figures. Today, more than a million men 
are in schools conducted by the armed forces. Several hundred 
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thousand are taking courses by correspondence. Many thousands are 
assigned to civilian schools. This is the training-education program 
provided by the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 

Almost without exception, the arms and services of the Army are 
conducting schools for both enlisted men and officers. For the most 
part, these are specialist schools each teaching a specific area of 
knowledge and skill and only such related material as is necessary 
to effective comprehension of the specialized field. 

And what specialties are stressed? They include motor maintenance, 
radio, communication, baking and cooking, stenography, every phase 
of engineering, meteorology, chemistry, radiology, sanitation—in fact, 
everything from the most elemental skill to the most advanced 
scientific research. 

Similar schools are conducted by the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
Each new recruit spends approximately eight weeks in a base training 
station. Thousands of men, approximately one in three, are selected 
and sent to any one of the more than fifty A schools for sixteen 
weeks of specialist training in combustion engines, metalsmith, wood- 
working, electronics. Thousands more, selected while on sea duty are 
returned from the fleet to study in B schools for periods of eight to 
twenty-six weeks. B schools carry on more advanced courses than the 
basic specialties taught in the A schools. Still others, carefully selected, 
are sent to one of the twenty-five C schools for highly specialized 
training, varying from six to thirty-six weeks, in such fields as optics, 
bomb sights, and aerology. In fact, almost 50 per cent of all Naval 
and Marine enlistees attend either the B or C schools. 

For almost twenty years, the Navy has conducted correspondence 
instruction. The Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Air Corps estab- 
lished such courses prior to the expansion of the defense program. 
‘Earn and Learn” was a true slogan for the more than 20 per cent 
of the men who chose to elect such courses. 

Lectures, demonstrations, laboratories, extensive visual aids—all of 
the techniques of effective education are utilized. Theory is sub- 
ordinated to function, and concentration rather than generalization is 
the guiding factor. Granting the inevitable limitations of an educa- 
tion conducted under the essential time element of war, it may be that 
civilian education will profit from the educational experience of the 
armed forces. 

The Army and the Navy also are utilizing the services of civilian 
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educational institutions both by the instructors giving courses in the 
camps, posts, and stations, and by assigning men to institutions for 
specialist training. The latter include trade and technical schools as 
well as colleges and universities. While this is not new, the war has 
multiplied such services. More than 100 colleges and universities 
are offering courses to enlisted men and officers in such fields as 
meteorology, Diesel engines, engineering, navigation, languages, 
textiles, business administration, fire control, chemical warfare, and 
tropical diseases. 

Modern warfare requires a high degree of technical knowledge and 
skill for an unprecedented proportion of its men in arms. Such in- 
struction is being provided by the training divisions. 

But war at all times requires of all its fighting men a will to fight. 
In the present conflict, this is more essential than ever. The warrior 
of yesterday went forth to defend his home from destruction and his 
family from death. Our men go forth to the four corners of the earth, 
the desert sands of Libya, the dense jungles of the Orient, and the 
frozen lands of the north. Napoleon said that morale was three times 
as important as material. Chief of Staff Marshall has placed the odds 
in favor of morale at five or even ten to one. 

Vested with primary responsibility for the development of this 
psychological factor of war—the will to fight—the Morale Division 
was set up on July 22, 1940. In March, 1941, the work was transferred 
to the newly created Morale Branch which in January, 1942, was 
renamed the Special Services Branch. More recently it has become 
Special Service functioning under the Commanding General, Services 
of Supply. 

In these few months, the personnel has increased until it now 
includes a staff of approximately eighty officers on duty with Special 
Service in Washington. The Education section of Special Service is 
headed by Francis T. Spaulding, now Lieutenant Colonel, on leave of 
absence from his position as Dean of the Harvard School of Educa- 
tion. A Special Service officer serves with each Army, Army Corps, 
and Division, usually assisted by a full-time recreation and a full-time 
athletic officer. For each regiment a recreation officer is in charge of 
athletics, leisure time education, and recreation. In addition to the 
military staff, 350 hostesses and 183 trained librarians are on duty. 

Through the Welfare and Recreation Sections of the Bureau of 
Navigation, comparable provision is made for the men in the Navy. 
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Just as no sharp line of demarcation exists between training and 
morale, so, too, it is impossible to differentiate between education, 
recreation, and welfare, as any one of the three terms, broadly de- 
fined, includes the others. The description of the educational ac- 
tivities becomes even more difficult because of the policy of local 
autonomy followed by the Army, and, to a somewhat lesser degree, 
by the Navy. The camp or divisional commander may develop, within 
the general framework of the regulations, an extensive program of 
education such as that carried on under General Lear, Commander 
of the Second Army. 

Certainly it can be said that never has so much thought and effort 
and money been given to the intangible personal needs of the fighting 
men as for our boys in the armed forces. Never has so much atten- 
tion been given to provide for his individual welfare both directly 
through military channels and through co-operation with civilian 
agencies. 

The Army and Navy maintain the largest motion picture chain in 
the nation, operating free to men in the Navy and for a low cost to 
those in the Army. Through co-operation with motion picture pro- 
ducers and distributors the man in service may see a film in the camp 
theater before his younger brother sees it on Broadway. With a 
seating capacity of 309,815 in the 446 theatres operating in 264 
Army camps, posts, and stations nearly a million men may ‘‘go to the 
movies” daily. Each overseas unit is provided with 16 mm. equip- 
ment. Plans are now being developed to produce all future Hollywood 
films on 16 mm. and to send them to the men in overseas bases. 

In addition to the more distinctly recreational films, there is now 
in preparation a series of ten orientation films of approximately twenty 
minutes each which will give the background of the present conflict, 
the issues involved, and the part America and the Allies must play 
in restoring peace and security to the world. Other films on the cul- 
ture and life of the peoples in the far-flung combat zones are being 
planned by the Education Section of Special Service. Existing docu- 
mentary and educational films are being submitted and selected for 
showing in the regimental recreational building. 

Soldier dramatics varying from ‘‘Stunt Night” to “King Lear” 
are being carried on in many of the camps. Approximately ten highly 
qualified civilian dramatic advisors on duty in each corps area have 
spent from a week to several months in a camp developing local 
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leadership, assisting in the first few productions, and then going on 
to another camp or post. 

A song shortens the miles and music cheers the heart. Bands, or- 
chestras, and glee clubs have been developed under trained leadership. 
An experimental program has been completed for training at least 
one song leader in each group. Radios are in most of the day rooms 
and victrolas and a limited number of records are a part of the over- 
seas equipment for each regiment. 

In several of the camps former radio technicians now serving in the 
armed forces have constructed their own transmitting station or have 
co-operated with a near-by commercial station to provide broadcasts 
by and for the men in the camps. 

More than 300 newspapers are published in the camps, posts, and 
stations varying from mimeograph sheets prepared at irregular in- 
tervals to printed papers of several pages published regularly, and in ~ 
several instances daily. One of the many responsibilities of the Special 
Service is to render any desirable assistance to these local papers. 
Plans have been completed to publish an all Army newspaper in this 
country, with a special edition to be known as “‘Stars and Stripes” for 
the overseas forces. 

The Army Library Service in the past eighteen months has 
quadrupled the number of its libraries and more than tripled the 
number of volumes available to soldiers. This service now has libraries 
in practically all Army posts, camps, and stations in the continental 
United States as well as at many overseas bases. The quality of the 
librarians is consistently high. 

When the national emergency was proclaimed, the Army had 147 
permanent libraries, with 569,000 books. Now it has almost 600, 
containing some 2,000,000 books about a wide variety of subjects. 
The new libraries are combined with the service clubs which have 
been constructed since the war began. There are also libraries in the 
old posts and service clubs. Smaller libraries have been placed in 
hospitals, in company day rooms, at outpost stations, with antiaircraft 
batteries, and on board transports. In addition, provision is made for 
library service for men in combat zones. The service clubs in which 
the libraries are housed have been redesigned, and the space for li- 
brary facilities enlarged to provide nine times the seating capacity 
for four times the floor space formerly available. | 

Librarians report that new fiction and texts on mathematics and 
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radio head the list of “best readers.”” But, as might be expected, 
camp preferences differ widely. In one study of thirty-one camps 
made by a popular-price publisher, the following were rated the ten 
best of 276 titles in this order: Modern Short Stories, A Farewell 
to Arms, Of Human Bondage, Great Detective Stories, Leaves of 
Grass, Grapes of Wrath, Personal History, The Short Bible, Arrow- 
smith, and Green Mansions. Non-fiction favorites ran to texts on 
mathematics, Spanish, and English history. 

An innovation in the United States Army, but used with marked 
success by the British, is the provision of paper bound books of 
pocket size for men in the field, on transports, trains, and at outlying 
posts and stations. These books are not charged against the responsible 
office if inadvertently lost or destroyed. When units are constantly on 
the move or in unstable situations where fixed libraries are not feasible, 
reading materials can be supplied in large quantities by the use of 
the paper bound books. 

Such reading materials are furnished to troops in the field in kits, 
boxes, traveling libraries, and motor vehicles where soldiers are not 
stationed near fixed libraries. 

The activities more specifically thought of as education fall into four 
general fields: correspondence courses, group instruction, informal 
activities, and educational readjustment. 

For the first time in our Army and perhaps in any armed force, 
enlisted men are provided opportunity to continue their education at 
any level and to advance their training through correspondence in- 
struction. An Army Institute has been started at Madison, Wisconsin, 
utilizing the University of Wisconsin extension faculty for reading 
and correcting lesson reports. On April 1, the Institute was operating 
with an administrative staff of five officers and sixty-five enlisted men. 
Seventy-two courses will be offered directly by the Institute. These 
courses are free except for an enrollment fee of $2.00. They cover 
almost the entire range of instruction, including English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, business, mechanics, electricity, and civil and 
architectural engineering. 

In addition, enlisted men who desire academic credit will be able 
to register, through the Institute, for any course offered by any one 
of the seventy-nine colleges and universities approved for such corre- 
spondence instruction. These courses may be on either the high school 
or college level. The Army will pay one half of the total cost of 
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textbooks and tuition up to a total of $20.00 per man per course. 

Letters and reports from the field indicate a wide need for this 
kind of instruction especially in overseas units in remote bases. The 
irregularity of mail and the limitation of tonnage makes it impossible 
in these areas to carry on the usual type of course. Special Service has 
developed plans for the revision and, if necessary, the writing of 
courses that will be as nearly self-teaching as possible and thereby 
adaptable to overseas needs. Under the directorship of W. J. Bittner 
a group is now working on instructional materials at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The American Council on Education appointed a special committee 
consisting of representatives of both secondary and higher education 
under the chairmanship of E. G. Williamson of the University of 
Minnesota to consider the whole problem of credit for such courses. 
The report of the committee will be referred to Special Service and 
to accrediting agencies and individual colleges and universities for 
their consideration. In brief, it recommends that the Institute develop 
a plan of rating the individual in terms of total achievement, includ- 
ing the more intangible values, rather than certifying merely that the 
individual has completed so many lessons at such a grade. An operat- 
ing group is now preparing a battery of competitive examinations 
under the directorship of Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago. 

Group instruction varies widely among the camps. The Bureau of 
Public Relations of the Army has just now completed the first series 
in the orientation course. This course is a series of fifteen lectures on 
the current international scene prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Relations in broad outline and in most instances presented by military 
personnel. Supplementing these lectures, from four to six civilian 
lectures may be provided for all camps, posts, and stations. The 
Subcommittee on Education of the Joint Army and Navy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation has assisted in setting up regional con- 
sultants and a national group to co-operate with the Bureau of Public 
Relations in identifying and scheduling individuals of national reputa- 
tion. The second phase of the program will be primarily organized 
discussion of problems vital to an understanding of current issues of 
war. The orientation motion pictures mentioned above will supple- 
ment these lectures and be available to troops which cannot attend 
the more formal series. 

The series of lectures and discussions worked out under General 
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Lear of the Second Army illustrates the independent development of 
instruction and other educational activities. This program, like that 
of the Bureau of Public Relations, is considered training and is given 
during the regular training hours rather than the leisure time of the 
soldier. The purpose of the series of triweekly lectures is “to assist 
the soldier to attain a more intelligible and coherent understanding 
of his country, of its history, and the meaning of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, of the map of the world and America’s place on 
that map, of the propaganda that affects the lives of nations, and of 
the rise of the world crisis and its revolutionary meaning.” 

Under the encouragement of Special Service officers and through 
the initiative of enlisted men and officers, more or less formal courses 
are given in many fields by military personnel. Discussion groups 
meet with all possible regularity. Some utilize “Town Hall of the 
Air’ and other radio forums; others, ‘This Week in the News” a 
weekly map; still others, the pamphlets distributed to the camps 
through the Army library service. Many informal ‘‘courses” on many 
diverse subjects are being given in mess halls, dayrooms, and even 
in barracks. Schools and colleges adjacent to camps, posts, and sta- 
tions are in many areas co-operating in the development of such 
courses, One institution is supplying more than twenty instructors on 
a voluntary basis to conduct classes in sixteen different subjects. In- 
struction of this type is to be extended and systematized as opportunity 
and occasion develop. The Education Section of Special Service is 
developing plans for films, recordings, and pamphlets with a set of 
instructional materials. 

The third type of education activity is too varied to be described 
in detail. It includes hobby groups in the varying fields of interest of 
our heterogeneous Army and Navy, planned trips to points of historic 
interest or scenic beauty, and essay and public speaking contests. 

Finally, through the entire educational program there is both an 
immediate and a long range view—the educational readjustment of 
the individual in his transition from civilian to military life and his 
readjustment upon his return to civilian status. 

The needs of a wartime economy differ from those of peace. There 
will be unprecedented maladjustments in the relationship of supply 
and demand of specialized personnel in the readjustment to a peace 
economy, since there will be, likewise, the economic insecurity of 
actual or potential unemployment. The welfare of the nation as well 
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as that of the individual demands that he leave military service better 
equipped to make such adjustment than when he entered the armed 
forces. 

The immediate need for such educational and vocational readjust- 
ment is with those who become casualties. As these increase in num- 
ber, and as with eventual peace the number discharged will run into 
millions, the need for beginning now on an experimental basis be- 
comes all the more imperative. Obviously, Special Service does not 
assume full responsibility for carrying forward this program as it will 
involve all of the armed forces, other governmental agencies, and 
civilian groups. The Education Section is now giving serious con- 
sideration to the means through which it can render maximum serv- 
ice in assisting the individual in such readjustment. 

Special Service is now conducting a Training School at Camp 
Meade for Regimental Recreation Officers. Civilian consultants in the 
fields of recreation, athletics, music, dramatics, and education supple- 
ment the military staff. Dr. Charles H. Judd is the consultant on 
education and the Dean of the Civilian Staff. 

The broad outlines of the picture have been sketched. But a further 
phase of the educational program has been only mentioned—that is 
the co-operation among the armed forces, and between them and the 
other government and civilian groups that seek also to serve the in- 
dividual—the enlisted man and the officer. Such agencies include the 
American Red Cross; the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services; the United Service Organizations; Camp Shows, Inc.; and 
private agencies and institutions. 

Through the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation, set up by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Navy a little more than a year ago, a close liaison is maintained be- 
tween government and civilian activities affecting troops in matters 
pertaining to welfare and recreation. The Committee is financed 
directly through funds appropriated by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy. In addition the Carnegie Corporation has appropriated a con- 
siderable fund to be used for the stimulation and development of 
such activities as cannot at the time be financed through regular 
channels. 

The Joint Army and Navy Committee operates largely through 
subcommittees and special consultants. Dr. Clarence Dykstra was 
appointed as the representative of educators on the Joint Committee. 
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As chairman of the Subcommittee on Education, he requested the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense to serve as the Subcommittee on Education, and the 
speaker as Executive Secretary. 

Among the specific recommendations which have in the past been 
submitted and approved by the Joint Army and Navy Committee are 
the establishment of correspondence instruction; the more effective 
utilization of the educational resources in personnel within the armed 
forces for courses and hobby groups; the establishment of a lecture 
program and of discussion groups; and the development of educa- 
tional films. 

Other activities of the Subcommittee on Education include the 
preparation of a Manual on Educational Activities, co-operation with 
Special Service in the preparation of the section on educational ac- 
tivities of the Regimental Recreation Officer's Guide, assistance 
through a special committee in laying plans for the Army Institute, 
continual appraisal of proposals by individuals and organizations for 
various plans for educational services for the armed forces, recom- 
mendations regarding personnel on request of the armed forces, and 
interpreting the educational program to the educational institutions. 

As one looks back across the two years of military expansion first 
for national defense and now for offensive war, there is gratification 
at the progress made in the development of an educational program, 
yet realization that much needs to be done. In June, 1917, less than 
20 per cent of the Army were high school graduates; today more than 
60 per cent have completed the twelfth grade. In almost every com- 
pany are college graduates and former teachers—men able and eager 
on their own time to make a significant contribution in developing 
education services in terms of the expressed needs of the men. 

Finally, and wholly as a question, may I raise what is in my judg- 
ment one of the basic issues facing education today, both within the 
armed forces and in civilian schools and colleges—to what extent is 
it possible to develop the will to win wholly through emphasis upon 
the ideals for which we are fighting? May it not be necessary also to 
lay equal emphasis upon that against which we are fighting? Has 
the time not come when tolerance must give way to intolerance, and 
reasoned judgment to propaganda aimed to instill hate and the will 
to destroy? 

My mind turns back across the years to 1917-18, when I was a 
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student in a midwestern university. Two experiences stand out above 
all others. One was in a mass meeting of students held in the 
beautiful auditorium on the university campus. A minister of one of 
the largest churches in New England showed a series of lantern slides 
portraying the most hideous atrocities I have ever seen—living bodies 
being mutilated, faces drawn in the hideous agony of near death—and 
across the stillness his deep resonant voice rang the cry—“Such 
dastardly deeds cannot continue. The Hun must be wiped from 
the earth. Only through their destruction and death can peace and 
democracy be secure for ourselves and for all mankind.” The other 
was in an Army camp only a few weeks later. As we stood, with 
bayonet fixed, in front of the dummy dressed in the green uniform 
of the German, and practiced the long point, the short jab, and the 
hook, the Top Sergeant, using invectives that cannot here be re- 
peated said—‘‘Cuss, damn you, cuss, as you run the bayonet through 
his guts.” 

It will be difficult to arouse the emotions of youth today. They 
know that the New England minister, several months after the 
Armistice, publicly stated that he knew the pictures which he was 
showing to college students throughout America had been created 
in the laboratory, and had not been taken back of the lines. Youth 
has heard exposés of the Creel Committee, and has read Merchants 
of Death, Words that Won the War, and many more. Yet the very 
difficulty of the task may make it all the more important in education 
to seek earnestly and consistently to develop an emotionalized con- 
viction—a sense that this is a people’s war, and that victory will lie 
only with those who have the fervor and the willingness to make 
the supreme sacrifice to destroy that which we oppose. 

War is a bloody business. Again may I ask the question; does not 
the will to win imply also the desire to destroy and the eagerness to 
kill? Emotions are not aroused in terms of abstraction. We love and 
hate things and persons. I do not know the answer. I leave it with you 
as a question. 
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Developments in Higher Education— 
Wise and Otherwise 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


N ASKING ME to speak on this intriguing but comprehensive topic, 
I your president wrote that what he had in mind was a presentation 
and evaluation of “changes that are taking place, such as granting the 
bachelor’s degree at the end of the sophomore year, admitting high 
school juniors, removal of formal high school patterns for college 
admission, twelve-month sessions, increased emphasis on personnel 
and guidance, the effect of the war on the vocational vs. the liberal 
arts views, increased Federal supervision and control, and consolida- 
tion of institutions.” Needless to state, this modest request quite took 
my breath away. I am sure the man you were looking for to evaluate 
the wiseness or otherwiseness of such a variety of changes needs to 
be an educational statesman, prophet, and seer—not a mere execu- 
tive secretary of an association of junior colleges! And if and when 
you find this rare if not nonexistent individual, what you have asked 
for is not a brief address but a comprehensive volume! 

Upon some of these subjects I do have opinions, upon some I have 
judgments, upon one or two I have positive convictions. Obviously, 
any attempt to speak before such an organization as this of practical 
college administrators on such a variety of topics cannot have the same 
validity for all subjects discussed. You need a half-dozen specialists 
instead of one. I may be able, however, to state some thoughts and 
express some judgments which at least may be provocative and cause 
significant discussion in your later sessions. 

One of the glories of American higher education is its reasonable 
freedom of experimentation. We have seen the tragedy of the lack 
of this freedom in the almost complete subversion of the formerly 
free higher educational institutions of Europe under the domination 
of Hitler. Freedom, however, does not mean unbridled license. 
Reasonable freedom and pioneering experimentation should be sub- 
mitted frequently to the considered judgment of leaders of higher 
education in such national associations as this one and to the more 
detailed evaluations and safeguards which have been developed during 
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the present century through the organization of the regional associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools. These organizations have set 
up standards for higher education broad enough to permit reasonable 
experimentation, specific enough to protect the academic community 
as well as prospective students and their parents against the spurious, 
the superficial, and the spectacular, and to give them, at least moderate 
assurance of the institutions in which they may expect to find the 
sound, the sane, and the scholarly. 

Under normal conditions changes in higher education tend to take 
place somewhat slowly. Higher education sometimes is said to be 
conservative—perhaps sanely progressive is a better term. In the past 
few decades it has tried to 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to cast the old aside. 


Under the stress of wartime conditions, however, we find changes 
taking place with unprecedented speed. Are these changes wise? Will 
they prove to be permanent, or only temporary? No one has the 
wisdom to answer these questions with finality, but some judgments 
may be ventured. 


TWELVE-MONTH SESSIONS 


Let us consider first a topic upon which concrete data can be pre- 
sented—continuous or approximately continuous collegiate sessions 
for twelve months in the year. “Acceleration” is the latest and newest 
addition to the educational vocabulary. It is the word on the lips of 
every college administrator today. 

Three main types of institutional acceleration are in prospect: (1) 
the four-quarter system; (2) the semester system with an extended 
summer session; and (3) three “semesters” or, since this is almost an 
etymological absurdity, three “trimesters.” 

The Association of American Colleges recently reported that ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of 400 of its member institutions are planning 
to operate on the basis of two semesters and an extended summer 
session, usually 12 weeks in length; 15 per cent on the four-quarter 
basis; 10 per cent on the trimester basis; and 10 per cent (mostly 
women’s colleges) will have no summer session. From a somewhat 
similar inquiry which I recently sent to all junior colleges and to which 
more than 400 replied, I find that some 35 per cent of our institutions 
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are preparing for the semester-with-summer-session plan; 10 per cent 
for the quarter plan; 5 per cent for the trimester plan; while 50 
per cent, including most of the women’s junior colleges, will make no 
change and will have no summer session. 

A possible danger in the so-called trimester plan may be noted. The 
semester commonly is seventeen or eighteen weeks in length—in some 
cases only sixteen, in some cases nineteen and even twenty. When we 
find institutions announcing three trimesters of fourteen weeks each, 
and stating that each will be the equivalent of the standard semester, 
simple arithmetic causes us to question whether the standard semester 
and such a trimester can be or will be really equivalent. Some time 
may be saved through elimination of holidays, introduction of Satur- 
day sessions, and other devices, but possible ultimate equivalence 
should be checked and established by comparisons of actual days in 
session. If we must sacrifice standards and equivalence under wartime 
conditions, we ought to do so with eyes wide open, and not camouflage 
such sacrifices under the guise of “equivalence.” Probably no one 
will question that an eleven- or twelve-week summer session can be the 
equivalent of two-thirds of an eighteen-week semester, but as a 
mathematician I find it a little difficult to understand how a fourteen- 
week trimester, recently announced by one of our universities, can 
claim complete equivalence to a standard semester, or how a small 
junior college can legitimately promise, as one does promise in a 
recent announcement, “A full quarter of credit may be obtained 
during the eight weeks” of the summer term. Should this Associa- 
tion, perhaps, suggest or urge some safeguards on unbridled in- 
stitutional acceleration? 

Calendar adjustments of one of the three types mentioned make 
possible so-called institutional acceleration. To what extent we will 
find extensive individual or student acceleration through actual en- 
rollment of new students, particularly this summer, is an open 
question. While we have had numerous summer sessions in past years, 
enrollment in them has consisted largely of teachers in service and 
other special students, not of “regular” students primarily interested in 
speeding up their standard college courses. A small minority of college 
students for special reasons have wanted to secure their baccalaureate 
degrees in three years, but this has not been the normal procedure. 
Summers for the most part have been utilized in travel, in physical 
recreation in camps or otherwise, and most of all in earning the cash 
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with which to enter or continue college in the autumn. Now, under 
stress of war, there is a stronger stimulus than ever before to speed 
up preparation toward graduation either prior to induction into the 
armed forces under selective service, or, even more important, to ac- 
celerate preparation for fields in which we find ourselves dangerously 
deficient in manpower—engineering, science, and management— 
fields for which mechanized warfare is making greater demands than 
ever before. 

These, however, are distinctly abnormal conditions. When peace 
returns to bless the earth, I doubt very much whether the normal or 
average student, either man or woman, will find it desirable to speed 
up his college course on a twelve-month basis to complete it in two 
and one-half or three years. He will not be able to do so from the 
economic standpoint; he will be sacrificing many of the real educa- 
tional values that come from various types of vacation occupations; 
and he will not find the present insistent demand for his services 
immediately after graduation. 

Even under present wartime conditions, however, there are very 
strong competitive forces with a patriotic as well as an economic pull 
on our students. There is a vital need for both young men and young 
women in war industries, in clerical positions, and in agriculture, 
particularly during the summer. It would not surprise me if a large 
number of new high school graduates and other regular students 
should yield to such calls rather than enroll this summer among the 
anticipated college “‘accelerants.” If Federal aid, even in the form of 
loans, is provided, undoubtedly it will increase the number of ‘“‘ac- 
celerants”’ especially in shortage fields, such as engineering, medicine, 
elementary teaching, etc. There is no assurance, however, as yet that 
either Federal loans or grants will be available, at least in the summer 
of 1942. 

Incidentally, may I say that neither the fact nor the designation of 
“‘acceleration’’ is as new in the educational vocabulary as some of us 
assume. I happen to have been reading recently an address by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard given forty years ago in which he discusses a 
possible Harvard A.B. course three years in length. In it he points 
out that “this demand can be readily met by the student, because the 
long summer vacation can be utilized, and the ordinary pace or rate 
of work of the student in the four-year course can be considerably 
accelerated” by making use of the “three and two-thirds months of 
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vacation at Harvard in every academic year—a superfluous amount.” 
Surely there is nothing new—under the academic sun! 


ADMITTING HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS TO COLLEGE 


For some time, a few universities have been admitting to the fresh- 
man class a limited number of superior high school students at the 
end of their junior year. This practice promises to be markedly in- 
creased under wartime conditions, since already some universities 
have announced their intention of admitting almost any high school 
junior instead of limiting this practice to the distinctly superior ones. 
This seems to me a decidedly dangerous practice both from the stand- 
point of the secondary school and from that of the college. The high 
school junior, even though he be distinctly superior in ability, is thus 
deprived of the experience to which he is normally entitled—the 
experience which results from a study of the content of the typical 
courses and from the related activities of his entire senior year. He 
may, because of superior ability, be able to carry the college work, but 
he is losing presumably valuable and significant secondary school ex- 
perience. 

Further, such a practice tends to place in college, freshmen who 
are still less matured socially, psychologically, and emotionally than 
the somewhat immature specimens which make up the typical fresh- 
man class today. It tends to break down the standards of the secondary 
school, and to go backward to the eleven-year elementary and 
secondary system, away from which large sections of the country, par- 
ticularly in the South, have been working so vigorously for so many 
years. If it is to be carried out at all, it should be on a very limited 
scale, with the full co-operation of high school and college—and 
only with the express approval of the high school principal in the case 
of each student involved. The colleges should not be a party to any 
widespread attempt to raid the secondary schools and to break down 
the standards which they have set up. Nor should the need to bolster 
shrinking enrollment cause colleges to engage in an unseemly mad 
competitive scramble for high school students who have not adequately 
completed needed preparation for college. 

This may be as good a place as any in this evening’s discussion to 
present a few thoughts on the desirable length of a college course. 


1C. W. Eliot, Proceedings and Addresses of the National Education Association, 
1903, p. 497. 
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I am inclined to question seriously the wisdom of the tendency in some 
quarters, independently of abnormal wartime conditions, to speed 
up the educational process too rapidly. There are those who argue 
that a student should be given his college degree as soon as he reaches 
a certain minimum level of knowledge and competence—usually as 
measured by some type of comprehensive examination. He knows 
enough, they say, and he ought to get through with his college 
education earlier in order to get into life earlier. It seems to me this 
viewpoint completely ignores the fact that there are many values to 
a true college education aside from the purely intellectual ones, and 
that many of these as well as the more significant intellectual values 
can not validly be measured by any tests or examinations yet devised 
or likely to be devised in the near future. 

I fear the matter of examinations may be greatly overdone—that 
some universities may be in danger of becoming chiefly examination 
institutions instead of instructional and developmental institutions. A 
college education should presumably involve development of factors 
of personality, of general competence, of potential leadership—of 
social and emotional and spiritual qualities. Many of these cannot be 
easily hurried even if the student apparently may have mastered the 
prescribed curriculum content and stands at the ninety-eighth per- 
centile on a general information test! I taught courses in tests and 
measurements for some years. I recognize their value. I am enthusiastic 
about them. I have also learned to be cautious. Those who have had 
the greatest experience in the field of standard tests are usually those 
who also recognize the severe limitations of these tests, not only in 
the matter of individual reliability, but also in their inability to 
measure and evaluate the many other vital if intangible qualities 
which go to make up a complete college education. College is not 
only achievement; it is also experience. And experience, we know, 
does take time. 

Even in the narrower field of curriculum content, I question 
whether we are thinking in the most helpful terms when we plan to 
accept a minimum level or threshold of knowledge as a sufficient 
criterion for graduation. One school of thought holds that material 
or content is the basic unit. They say: “As soon as a student gives 
tangjble evidence of having mastered that content, he should be 
gtaduated, whether he has been in college one, two, three, four, five, 
or six years.” Another school of thought holds that time in residence 
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is a better educational unit for the average or typical student. Should 
the college student be encouraged to scurry through his curriculum as 
fast as possible, or should he remain in college the normal amount 
of time, and if he is especially gifted spend that time in getting just 
that much more of lifelong value from an “enriched curriculum” 
rather than hurrying on to join an advanced group to which he may 
not be socially adjusted or emotionally matured? In other words, 
should college encourage speed or thoroughness and enrichment? I 
confess that I am inclined to favor strongly ¢#me as the better basic 
unit. I feel the college student is likely to get much more of value for 
later life from his total college experience if he remains for the entire 
period, taking only the normal number of courses each year, but, if his 
superior ability permits, being encouraged and stimulated to do 
distinctly superior work in those courses and to benefit additionally 
by supplementary and collateral work in the curriculum, in student 
activities, and in other fields. 

I grant, of course, that for certain individual students acceleration 
even in normal times is desirable, but in such cases it seems to me 
the acceleration may best be achieved through extra time in summer 
sessions in which the full equivalence of time and experience in 
residence is provided, rather than by some of the other methods 
proposed. 

We are told that a student cannot afford to spend so long in 
preparation for life, particularly if he has a professional school and 
possible internship to look forward to after securing his bachelor’s 
degree. I am inclined to believe that some of our educators, however, 
influenced unduly by this argument, may overlook a very significant 
biological and social change of the past forty years. I refer to the 
marked increase in average length of life in the United States in the 
twentieth century. For a boy born in 1900, the average expectation of 
life was forty-eight years, for a girl, fifty-one years. Today, however, 
the progress of medical science has been so great that the average for 
a boy is now sixty-one years, for a girl, sixty-five years. Suppose one 
or two or even three years are added to the time of preparation for 
most effective entrance into occupational and civic life. The average 
young man can look forward to thirteen more years of total life than 
could his father; the young woman can have fourteen more years 
than did her mother to more than compensate for possible added 
years of preparation. 
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The complexities of modern life and the developments in the 
field of science, both natural and social, demand a more extensive as 
well as intensive preparation than was needed in the simpler time of 
our parents and grandparents. We shall not return to the horse-and- 
buggy age in transportation. (At least not as long as we can get rubber 
for tires!) Neither should we do so in education. There is more to 
learn in order to be adequately prepared to live successfully in a 
socially complex and increasingly mechanical age. We may properly 
expect to take a little longer to learn it, except, of course, in wartime 
when our very existence may depend upon all possible speed in 
prompt and early minimum, if not completely adequate, preparation. 

All industrial and occupational trends for the past fifty years and 
prospects for the next fifty years, abnormal wartime needs excepted, 
indicate probable shorter hours of labor and later entry into produc- 
tive activity. We should remember, too, that in the words of one of 
our great educational philosophers, education is not primarily 
preparation for life—it is life itself—in many respects the fullest, the 
richest, and the most satisfying life the young man or young woman 
will ever experience. Why advocate as a permanent and universal 
policy an attempt to hurry through it with unnecessary speed? 

The world’s Supreme Teacher, 1900 years ago on the shores of 
Galilee, told the story of the men, perhaps they were students, with 
varied numbers of talents. To one their master gave ten talents, to 
another five, to another one. He told them to make the best use 
possible of these talents for a stated period of time until he returned 
to ask for an accounting or final examination. He did not say: “As 
soon as you have succeeded in amassing five extra talents you are 
ready to take an examination and graduate.” Note that the young 
men with varied talents all stayed on the job the same length of 
time. Quite logically, the one with the largest number of talents had 
the most to show for his time and effort, but each one who used all 
his talents to the best of his ability received the same commendation 
in his graduation diploma, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” The only one who “‘flunked the 
course” was the one who refused to use his talents and idled away 
his time instead—perhaps in the local country club. If modern psy- 
chology has taught us anything, it has taught us that student talents 
vary widely. I feel our job in college should be to aid every student 
to develop those talents to the best of his ability during his entire 
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college course—not to say to him, ““As soon as you have reached a 
barely minimum level of achievement you are ready to graduate.” 
College should accentuate individual differences, not minimize them. 


FORMAL PATTERNS OF WORK FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 


A marked tendency to liberalize the requirements for the specific 
pattern of secondary school curricula needed for college entrance has 
been a commendable feature of the past decade. We have come a long 
way from the time when college entrance requirements were rigidly 
expressed almost entirely in terms of mathematics, Latin, and Greek. 
As our secondary schools, particularly our public high schools, have 
tried more and more to adjust their curricula to the needs of all their 
students, not alone to those of the minority definitely planning on 
college entrance, they have increased their vocational and other ‘‘non- 
academic’”’ offerings. Some high school graduates, however, with a 
considerable number of such courses to their credit, have later decided 
they wanted after all to go on to college. At many colleges and uni- 
versities the door was closed and barred unless they had followed 
a rigidly prescribed preparatory course. A few pioneer institutions, 
however, were willing to experiment somewhat cautiously with such 
students if their quality of work had been superior, even if the pat- 
tern of that work had been distinctly nonorthodox. When a sufficient 
number of cases have accumulated, statistical evaluations of the pro- 
cedure have been possible. In general, the results of various studies 
of entrance requirements, whether in terms of academic subjects or 
of a judicious amount of the so-called nonacademic subjects as well, 
have demonstrated fairly conclusively that guality of secondary school 
work is far more significant than pattern—that the university will not 
injure its standards if students of high ability and satisfactory per- 
sonal characteristics are admitted even if they offer some credits in 
shop work, or in stenography, or in home economics. 

Only this afternoon I had occasion to report to a section of this 
Association the preliminary results of a nation-wide investigation of 
the same type but at a higher level. In the junior college field in the 
past two or three years, we have been placing increased emphasis on 
so-called terminal courses in the junior college. An extensive study 
which I completed a year ago showed that only one-quarter of junior 
college students go further with their formal education than the 
junior college, although two-thirds or more of them are enrolled in 
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courses designed primarily to prepare them for college or university 
transfer, not for immediate entrance into life occupations and re- 
sponsibilities. Hence the very real call for increased emphasis on 
terminal curricula designed primarily to meet such needs. One of the 
greatest difficulties, however, in popularizing terminal curricula with 
prospective students and with their parents, has been the feeling that 
they might want to change their minds and continue their education 
after completing the junior college—even though extensive experi- 
ence may indicate that only a quarter of them will probably do so. 
Again, however, some leading universities, notably those in Cali- 
fornia where the junior college movement has had its greatest develop- 
ment, ventured to admit students from these terminal curricula, pro- 
vided the work done in them had been of superior or even satisfactory 
quality, and found that it was apparently a safe procedure, although 
no extensive evaluation of the results involving more than one in- 
stitution was made until our Association undertook such a task this 
year. 

I have succeeded in securing from sixty-seven junior colleges the 
names of some 2,800 students who in the past decade have completed 
a terminal curriculum and then have applied for admission to some 
college or university. This is not the time to report this study in 
detail, nor is it as yet complete. But preliminary analysis of returns 
from over 1,600 “‘terminal’” students who actually entered higher 
educational institutions indicate that with proper safeguards educa- 
tional standards are not endangered by this procedure. Considerably 
over half of these transfer students have graduated, in many cases 
with honors, or are still in residence. Two-thirds of these graduates 
and present students made better than average grades their first year 
in the 300 higher educational institutions which accepted them. Un- 
questionably curricula primarily terminal in nature will be greatly 
popularized in the minds of prospective junior college students if 
they know the door to further formal education is not automatically 
and irrevocably slammed in their faces forever when they enroll in 
a terminal curriculum which seems at the time to themselves, to their 
parents, and to their college counselors to be best adapted to their 
individual needs. 

Quality of prior work seems to be highly indicative of subsequent 
success in college—particular pattern of prior work much less signific- 
ant. I trust that during the next decade this viewpoint will prevail with 
all registrars and other officers responsible for admission of students. 
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EMPHASIS ON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


Increased emphasis on personnel and guidance features; the recog- 
nition of individual differences in taste, interest, and ability; develop- 
ment of numerous specialized tests, scales, and other measuring 
instruments; adaptation of the curricular content to these discovered 
needs of highly variable college students—these are all very com- 
mendable features of the most recent and most enlightened college 
and university personnel administration. They are necessary corol- 
laries, of course, of the greater variety of students and of curricula 
found in our colleges today in comparison with those of a generation 
ago. Our students are no longer, if they ever were, a homogeneous 
group with certain rather uniform abilities, ambitions, and needs. 
With the marked increase in college enrollments, in both junior 
colleges and senior institutions, there has necessarily come about a 
much greater heterogeneity in the abilities and needs of the individual 
students who make up our collegiate and university masses. The 
greatest danger, perhaps, in the present period of stress and economy, 
with decreasing enrollments and even more rapidly decreasing 
revenues and increasing costs, may be that administrators will feel 
that the services of trained counselors and personnel officers can be 
dispensed with—that they are a luxury, not a necessity. It is to be 
hoped that registrars, who have the best opportunity perhaps to 
observe the operation and need of well-organized guidance systems, 
will use their influence as much as possible to prevent any such false 


economy. 
EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE VOCATIONAL VS. THE LIBERAL ARTS 


The requirements of wartime, of course, have thrown into sharp 
relief the need for the technical, the vocational, the practical, and the 
mechanical. We have suddenly been confronted with a desperate need 
for mechanics, for technicians, for engineers, and for scientists. The 
demand for constantly increasing thousands of such men comes from 
the army, from the navy, from the air corps, from the shipyards, 
from the airplane factories, from the steel mills, from the synthetic 
rubber plants, and from many other types of industry. Many of 
these needs can be met by education or training of less than college 
grade. For many, however, a college education is essential or desira- 
ble. The insistent call is for competent leaders, whether as com- 
missioned officers in the armed forces, or as designers, inspectors, and 
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executives in our rapidly expanding industrial machine. Does all 
this emphasis on the immediately vocational spell the death knell 
of the liberal arts—for the duration, if not permanently? Must our 
college courses be reorganized, the curriculum militarized, normal 
activities discontinued? By no means, I am sure. 

Perhaps the war has served, instead, to emphasize as never before 
the fundamental importance of what we have for decades been ac- 
customed to call the “liberal arts.” The pressing call from both army 
and navy to our colleges is not primarily for men with exclusively 
technical training, but for the development of men of dynamic 
personality, of general competence, of potential leadership. With 
these qualities as a basis, the armed services say they can quickly 
give the specialized and technical training to develop competent 
officers. Without these basic qualities, however, specialized and 
technical training is wasted or ineffective. 

Note the recent statement from Secretary Stimson, of the War 
Department: 


I want to make it entirely clear that higher education in certain 
general lines and also in certain specific fields when seriously under- 
taken and successfully pursued develops qualities which will be a 
definite advantage to any man in the army and will be carefully con- 
sidered as an important factor in determining his qualifications for 
admission to an Officers’ Candidate School. . . . It is further desirable 
that men coming into the army should understand the history of the 
United States and its institutions. Colleges can help in accomplishing 
this result. I am sure you will understand that by emphasis on certain 
capacities I do not intend to urge the elimination of any particular 
subject which may be properly a part of higher education provided 
it increases a man’s ability to think clearly, to work accurately, and 
to understand better the world in which he lives. 


Can anyone here express better in fewer words the essential ob- 
jectives of a general or liberal arts education in the American college? 

The Navy Department recently announced their widely heralded 
V-1 program for securing 35,000 or more potential officers from 
freshmen and sophomores in our colleges. Although the information 
concerning this program was carefully prepared and fully stated, it 
was misunderstood by a great many colleges who thought the Navy 
wanted them to enter upon a specialized program of technical and 
naval training. The Navy Department was compelled to send out a 
supplementary letter, dated March 17, to correct what they char- 
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acterize as a “widespread misconception regarding the curricula that 
co-operating colleges are asked to set up.”” This is what they do say: 


Only basic work in mathematics and physical sciences should be re- 
quired (that usually covered in mathematics through trigonometry 
and a course in college physics), and otherwise the student should be 
permitted to pursue a broad program of general education according 
to his interests and abilities. For example, students whose primary 
interest is in the field of the social sciences or humanities should be 
permitted to take courses in these fields. 


The Navy Department further emphasizes that each institution in 
its own way is “to provide its students with training in the liberal 
and humane tradition characteristic of American education.” 

In this connection, too, I should like to point out a common mis- 
conception regarding the “terminal” curricula in our junior colleges. 
Many of you, I fear, in common with other educators, may have 
fallen into the error of considering these terminal curricula as ex- 
clusively vocational in character. We have been trying, however, to 
stress the essential duality of true terminal education. Desirable 
terminal education in the junior colleges has two distinct but related 
aspects—general and semiprofessional. The general aspect is de- 
signed to develop cultural phases, civic usefulness, and what has 
been termed social intelligence. The semiprofessional aspect is de- 
signed to develop occupational, vocational, and technical skills and 
competence. Each is important and each is incomplete without the 
other. One aspect is designed to enable a young man or young 
woman to earn a better living than would have been possible if he 
or she had not attended junior college; the other to enable the same 
young man or young woman to live a better life than would have 
been possible if he or she had not attended junior college. One 
emphasizes skill, the other vision. One stresses occupational com- 
petence, the other fullness and richness of living. 

I feel the same duality extends or should extend all through the 
field of higher education. It is not a question of vocational education 
vs. liberal arts education, but of vocational education and liberal 
arts education, properly intermixed in the right proportions to meet 
the needs of each individual student—as suggested in the previous 
section. Nor do I feel that it is necessarily the best educational pro- 
cedure to attempt for all students the completion of al] of general 
education before entering upon the more specifically vocational fields. 
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The two phases can often better be carried on with a considerable 
degree of parallelism, each throwing significant light upon the other. 
At least this practice seems to have been decidedly successful in 
many of our junior colleges. I believe the same is true in the senior 
colleges also. 

It is significant, too, to consider the opinions of college students 
themselves on this question—to consult the consumer, as it were. 
A nationwide survey of a cross section of college student opinion 
was conducted recently in which among others the following question 
was asked: ‘Do you believe college education should be mainly 
technical and professional training, or should it emphasize a wide 
cultural background?” 

Only 20 per cent of the answering college students said that it 
should be mainly technical and professional, 40 per cent said it 
should be mainly cultural, and another 40 per cent said it should be 
both. The observation of a junior college freshman when interviewed 
in this poll is worth quoting. He said: “If we lose sight of the basis 
of education and let war hysteria dominate our better judgment, we 
will find when the national emergency is over that we have lowered 
the level of education unnecessarily.” Was this young freshman wise 
beyond his years? 


CONSOLIDATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The decreasing enrollments, shrinking revenues, and mounting 
costs already mentioned are likely to increase markedly the mortality 
rate among institutions of higher education. Already I have received 
word of junior colleges which have been discontinued, others that 
will close at the end of the year, others that have combined with 
adjacent institutions; also of senior colleges that have become junior 
colleges or have closed completely. Probably on the whole the net 
result of such eliminations and combinations will be for good, al- 
though some of the resultant academic funerals may be decidedly 
regrettable. Unquestionably some parts of the country are oversup- 
plied with colleges and on the whole it is the weaker and less desira- 
ble ones that are likely to be forced to give up the struggle for 
existence and service. This process of birth and death in the field of 
higher education is going on constantly, but the death rate is cer- 
tainly greatly accelerated in time of severe depression and in time 
of war. 
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Let us gain a longer perspective by going back forty years to a 
prophecy by that educational statesman, President William Rainey 
Harper of the University of Chicago. President Harper believed 
strongly in the importance of the good small liberal arts college, but 
he thought there were far too many in 1900 that did not merit that 
qualifying adjective. At that time he predicted that only 25 per cent 
of the small colleges then in existence would survive, 50 per cent 
would become junior colleges, and 25 per cent would, as he phrased 
it, ‘‘yield to the inevitable.” Many of our present junior colleges 
have thus developed from the four-yeat colleges of President Harper's 
time, but the figure is still far short of the 50 per cent which he 
recommended. 

Some twenty years later, Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, discussing the same problem, suggested that 


practically all the 307 colleges having incomes of less than $50,000 
to $100,000 should cease to try to do more than two or three years of 
work—preferably only two years. . . . Here is the opportunity for 
the junior college and for a very important economy in college organi- 
zation.? 


I have thought it worthwhile in preparing this paper to apply 
Dr. Claxton’s suggested criterion of two decades ago to present 
conditions. Certainly no lower figures should today be considered 
adequate for financial support. According to the latest available data 
published by the U. S. Office of Education, I find no less than 70 
four-year colleges with current annual incomes reported of less than 
$50,000, and 200 others with incomes between $50,000 and 
$100,000. Many of these 270 senior colleges, located in 42 of the 
48 states, particularly the 70 less well-supported ones, are going to 
have very difficult days ahead of them, both financially and educa- 
tionally, especially if the war lasts four or five years. Some of these 
will survive and be all the more vigorous as a result of the experience. 
Many may be forced out of existence. Some will combine with other 
institutions. Others will become good junior colleges, and probably 
serve their constituencies better than before. It may become true of 
many of these, as indicated by Dr. Claxton twenty years ago, that: 


Thus with the same amount of money, the effectiveness of our 


*P. P. Claxton, ‘The Better Organization of Higher Education in the United 
States,” U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1922, No. 19, p. 23-24. 
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schools of higher education might be increased from 20 to 30 per 
cent. In the discussion of the work, organization, and courses of 
study of the junior colleges, these schools should not be thought of 
as in any way inferior to schools doing the full four-years’ work. No 
school should lose any of its dignity or worthiness of support by con- 
fining its work to the first two college years. On the other hand, both 
dignity and worthiness will be increased if they do the work of these 
two years in a better and larger way, such as this change should make 
possible.® 


I recommended serious consideration of this possible method of 
survival and perhaps ultimate improvement to many harried college 
presidents and boards of trustees of some of our smaller senior col- 
leges in the difficult and uncertain days which they face. 


INCREASED FEDERAL SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 


It is not only the small institution, or the one with limited re- 
sources, which has had financial headaches. The larger and stronger 
institutions also have their fiscal worries and have been more than 
glad in many cases to take a relieving dose of aspirin by accepting 
funds from the federal government to help in balancing their budg- 
ets, sometimes perhaps without inquiring too closely concerning the 
amount of supervision and control accompanying those funds. Other 
institutions, with understandable caution before accepting any type of 
federal subsidy, have carefully scrutinized the extent to which almost 
unconsciously they may be called upon to sacrifice freedom of policy 
and self-determination. 

As I have watched in the U. S. Office of Education and in other 
federal agencies the development of various plans for federal sub- 
sidies to higher educational institutions in some of which I happen 
to have participated in a small way, it seems to me that there has 
been a very strong effort on the part of our responsible educational 
leadership to leave as much as possible of freedom of policy to the 
institutions. Curricula are not prescribed, but institutions are invited 
to submit proposed curricula for approval. Uniformity of such cur- 
ricula is not expected or desired. It is very difficult to draw the line, 
however, and there is certainly room for decided caution, lest, 
before we realize it, the higher educational institutions of the country, 
particularly those under private control, may find they have sold their 


* [bid., p. 24. 
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educational birthrights of independence for a mess of federal financial 
pottage. 

Certainly any effort to set up two dual systems of public education 
throughout the country, one federally supported, sponsored, and ad- 
ministered, and the other under our longstanding policy of state 
and local support and control, is to be deplored as wasteful, undesira- 
ble, and un-American. We have seen the beginnings of such a move- 
ment in the development of independent but parallel systems of edu- 
cation through the NYA and the CCC. Originally set up primarily 
as relief organizations, it was not long before the needs of the un- 
employed youth in these agencies necessitated the consideration and 
introduction of educational programs. Instead of appropriating the 
funds with proper safeguards to locally organized and controlled 
school systems, we find that competing programs have grown up. I 
am not sure that we as educators are entirely blameless in the matter. 
Perhaps we were asleep at the switch—hence two parallel tracks 
for the educational trains to travel. Dual tracks in railroading are 
usually desirable and efficient. But dual tracks in education, if one 
track is federally controlled and one locally controlled, are in my 
judgment conflicting and wasteful. Perhaps the impact of the war 
with its necessary changes in NYA and CCC organization will be 
sufficient to warn us of the danger before it is too late. I feel that 
relief aspects of these organizations belong to other agencies, while 
educational aspects should be centered under the U. S. Office of 
Education as a fiscal agency, but with all educational administration 
and supervision left with the local school systems. 

In this respect it seems to me that the recent recommendations of 
the Educational Policies Commission are thoroughly sound and 
should be accepted as an authoritative statement of desirable national 
policy, namely: 


1. Full authority and responsibility for all types of education should 
be vested in state and local agencies. 

2. The Federal government should impart stimulation, strength, and 
support for the state and local agencies. 

3. The Federal government should supply leadership for planning, 
research and demonstration on a national or regional scale, but 
should not itself operate educational programs. 

4. The Federal government should provide funds to equalize the 
abilities of states to support needed educational programs. 
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There is one phase of the NYA program, however—fiscal, not 
instructional—that appears to have met with almost universal ap- 
proval—the program of limited financial aid given directly to stu- 
dents to enable them to remain in college (or in high school). This 
program seems to have given little or no reason for criticism but to 
have had distinct educational value when reasonably administered 
by the local college. Or it had given none until the unfortunate an- 
nouncement last November of the sudden cut of 25 to 50 per cent 
in the amount of funds available for student aid for the rest of the 
year, even though the total had been expressly voted by Congress 
for that purpose. Many educators were justly indignant over what 
they felt was a one-sided breach of contract—of a moral obligation 
if not a legal one to continue the aid for the year for which it had 
been promised and on the basis of which students and colleges had 
made their educational and fiscal plans for the year. Undoubtedly 
the protests would have been far more vigorous and perhaps more 
effective had not Pearl Harbor intervened with more vital issues for 
the country as well as for the colleges. The federal breach of faith, 
however, came before Pearl Harbor. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


I have now completed a discussion, even though I realize an in- 
adequate one, of all but one of the points suggested by your presi- 
dent. There still remains for consideration what to my mind is in 
some respects the most important of all, the proposal to award the 
bachelor’s degree at the close of the conventional sophomore year. 
I wish to consider this in somewhat greater detail. Before doing so, 
however, and partially as a background for it, may I mention briefly 
one other recent movement in higher education which seems to me 
an outstandingly wise one. I refer to the striking development of 
the junior college movement, particularly during the last decade. Dur- 
ing that period, the number of junior colleges has increased 35 per 
cent, while the enrollment in them has increased 175 per cent, re- 
flecting an improvement in size and quality of the individual units 
which on the whole is commendable. Today we find more than 600 
junior colleges of varied types in 44 of the 48 states. They had an 
enrollment last year in excess of 267,000 students. They are serving 
as never before the increasingly varied needs of thousands of young 
people who from choice or from necessity find it more convenient, 
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or more economical, or more desirable to take at least two years of 
college work in these institutions. Their specific functions and pur- 
poses ate being better understood each year by educators as well 
as by laymen. They need your sympathetic understanding and help 
in interpreting their place to the educational world and to the public. 
Dr. Carl E. Seashore, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School of the 
State University of Iowa, in his recent book,.The Junior College 
Movement, characterizes it as “‘perhaps the most significant mass 
movement in higher education that this or any other country has 
ever witnessed in an equal period of time.” I am glad to be able to 
quote this recent evaluation regarding the ‘‘wiseness” of the junior 
college movement, rather than give you my own since you might 
feel that mine would be unduly influenced by the position which 
I now hold. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


At intervals during the past fifty years or more there have been 
sporadic discussions of shortening the college course and conferring 
the commonly recognized baccalaureate degree or degrees for less 
than the normal four-year college course of study or its equivalent. 
The question has suddenly become acute, however, with the recently 
announced intention of one of the leading American universities to 
grant the bachelor’s degree at the sophomore level. 

I regret exceedingly that this issue has been raised, particularly in 
time of war, when in my judgment the forces of higher education 
should be united as never before. But it has been raised, after a close 
vote on the part of the responsible faculty of the University of 
Chicago, and therefore in true American fashion deserves and will 
doubtless receive full, free, and furious discussion. 

The Proposal. As I understand the plan of the University of Chi- 
cago, it is to confer the bachelor’s degree at the conclusion of a normal 
four-year curriculum of ‘‘general’”’ education which is to begin with 
the junior year in high school and close with the commonly understood 
sophomore year in the present college or university. Successful com- 
pletion of the curriculum will be determined primarily by a com- 
prehensive examination. Thus the degree may be given even earlier 
than the sophomore level. 

Preliminary Comments. With certain phases of this challenging 
proposal I find myself in most hearty accord. For years we in the 
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junior college field have been insisting that there is a marked break 
at about the end of the sophomore year or of the junior college and 
that many students should and do complete their formal college 
education at this level and that those who continue should change 
their academic emphasis markedly at this point. President Hutchins 
proposes to dignify this important point of educational achievement 
with a significant college degree. I am in cordial and emphatic agree- 
ment. I think, however, he does not go far enough. I would not 
limit a college degree to students who have completed a course only 
in general education. I have advocated and expect to continue to 
advocate a college degree for all college students who by the sopho- 
more level complete amy rational curriculum of college grade, whether 
general, vocational, technical, or any combination of these elements 
best fitted to the needs of the particular student. It is the college stu- 
dent and his needs that are important and deserve the recognition 
of a college degree, not any particular type of curriculum. Many 
junior colleges are now giving a college degree for various terminal 
curricula and many others are planning to do so. This seems to me 
eminently wise and desirable. A college degree is more significant for 
the junior college terminal student than for the transfer student who 
presumably will ultimately secure a higher degree. Note, however, 
that I have referred to a college degree, not the bachelor’s degree. I 
shall return to this distinction later. 

President Hutchins’ proposals are by no means limited to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is obvious, of course, that they have marked 
implications for the universities, the senior colleges, and the junior 
colleges of the country. With reference to the junior colleges, how- 
ever, he leaves no possible room for doubt. In the first official an- 
nouncement of the plan, President Hutchins applies it to all junior 
colleges as well. He says: 


The 600 junior colleges of the country are at present an anomaly in 
the educational system. . . . If they, too, decide to award the bachelor’s 
degree at the end of two years, their position will be regularized and 
stabilized. 


In other statements, some of which I shall quote later, he has 
spoken still more strongly, not only suggesting but urging that all 
junior colleges adopt the same plan. The matter, therefore, becomes 
one of vital importance to junior college people. They have not 
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invited this controversy. They would have much preferred to avoid 
it, particularly in wartime. They want unity and co-operation, not 
disunity and competition. At the same time they will not shrink 
from the discussion if it is forced upon them. 

I want to make it very clear, however, beyond question of a doubt, 
that in what I shall say I am not speaking officially for the junior 
colleges of the United States nor for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges of which I am an officer. I am speaking only as an 
individual observer and student of the junior college movement and 
of higher education in general. I have had no opportunity to poll 
the junior colleges on the subject since the vote taken by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty. I have sounded out the members of our 
Executive Committee and find that they vary from strong approval 
to strong condemnation. May I repeat, therefore, that I am speaking 
only as an individual, not as an official junior college representative. 

I regret exceedingly to say that, although cordially approving the 
Chicago proposal in some respects, in other respects, after considerable 
study and thought, I have reached the conviction that it is distinctly 
undesirable, unnecessary, and unfortunate. In the next few minutes I 
shall give reasons for each of these three adverse characterizations. 

I myself have held a degree for more than thirty years from the 
University of Chicago and have taken great pride and satisfaction 
in it—not in the degree in itself, but in the work for which it stands 
and of which it is a convenient symbol. I owe much to this, my 
second alma mater. It is not easy for a son to turn against his foster- 
ing mother. It is much pleasanter to praise and protect her. But even 
filial loyalty should not be a deterrent if the mother seems to have 
gone astray in the academic world. Incidentally, I am glad that my 
own Chicago degree is the master’s and not the bachelor’s! 

Undesirable. My first major statement is that the proposed change 
is undesirable—and for a number of reasons. 

For one thing, I am not clear as to just what is meant by “general 
education”’, although I have read many articles about it and numerous 
definitions of it. I hope the intent of the Chicago plan and that 
proposed for all junior colleges is not necessarily to be restricted to 
the present Chicago type of general education. Does general educa- 
tion necessarily mean all required courses or is broad freedom of 
election to be permitted? Must it mean general survey courses? Must 
it be based upon 100 great books? Or on 100 current magazines? 
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Or perchance on 100 modern movies? Does it necessarily involve 
comprehensive examinations? Must it close at the sophomore level 
or can there be a mixture of general and specific, of cultural and 
vocational, in the upper division? Can there be a similar mixture, 
rather than exclusively general education, in the junior college? Is 
shop work general or vocational? It may be vocational for the me- 
chanic, but desirably avocational for the photographer. Many such 
questions need clarification before the proposal is accepted in its 
entirety. 

There is another reason I question its desirability. When will the 
Chicago student be ready for the bachelor’s degree. I understand that 
approximately ten per cent of the students at Chicago complete the 
present “‘college” in less than the common two years, often in only 
one year. Under the new plan such students presumably can have 
their bachelor’s degree in only one year beyond the common high 
school level. If Chicago goes a step further and admits superior high 
school juniors to present freshman standing on the Midway, perhaps 
they can secure the bachelor’s degree at the same time or even before 
their high school colleagues receive their high school diplomas. Do 
we agree that this is desirable—even for the exceptional student? My 
earlier argument this evening regarding tme as an important element 
leads me to a negative answer to this question. 

The most important reason, however, why the proposal is un- 
desirable is that the bachelor’s degree already has a long-standing, 
well-established meaning very different from that now proposed. If 
we could wipe the slate clean and start over again in American edu- 
cation, there might be some merit in the new plan. But we cannot 
wipe the slate clean. We cannot abolish history. We cannot disregard 
the fact that the bachelor’s degree to mark the conclusion of the 
typical four-year college course rests upon long historical usage, 
commencing with the first conferring of that degree at Harvard 
College in 1642—exactly 300 years ago; that its use under more 
nearly uniform and standardized conditions has been greatly ac- 
centuated during the present century; that hundreds of higher educa- 
tional institutions now possess established priority rights; that more 
than 3,000,000 men and women living in the United States today 
have secured the bachelor’s degree and have some rights in asking 
that its meaning be not suddenly debased. 

For many years in earlier life in the Far West I was a civil engineer. 
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As such I was frequently called upon to make surveys to settle bound- 
aty disputes, to determine the correct position of line fences, and to 
adjust claims to common territory. It was not long before I learned 
the principle of law which the legal profession terms “‘adverse posses- 
sion.” In early days in the West, the original land surveys were 
made by contract and let out to the lowest bidder. Some early surveyors 
were none too conscientious and were more interested in making 
money than in establishing with precision the exact location of 
fundamental township and section corners on land that was con- 
sidered of little value anyway. As a result, I sometimes found cases 
where a man’s line fence was as much as 50 or 100 feet away from 
where it should have been if the original corners had been correctly 
located. But the courts have held, and with equity I think, that if a 
man in good faith has had undisputed possession of land for a 
period of years (varying somewhat in different jurisdictions) his 
boundary fence would remain unchanged regardless of where it pos- 
sibly should have been if all surveys originally had been made cor- 
rectly—unless decided otherwise by mutual agreement of the parties 
at interest. 

I feel the situation is somewhat parallel now in higher education. 
Hundreds of American colleges for far more than the minimum 
legal period have had “‘adverse possession” of the bachelor’s degree 
as the legitimate and commonly recognized boundary of their aca- 
demic territory. Please note that I am not stating that this was an 
error in this case. I am only saying that even if, for the sake of 
argument, we should admit that different academic boundaries might 
have been established originally, the principle of adverse possession 
is as valid for education as for real estate—if not more so. Those now 
possessing bachelor’s degrees (with all the rights, privileges, and 
boundaries pertaining thereto) have prior claims—have the rights 
of adverse possession. Changes can be made with fairness to all con- 
cerned only if the parties at interest concur in those changes. This 
I think you will find is sound legal doctrine. It is also, in my judg- 
ment, ordinary honesty, recognized ethics, and good common sense. 

There is still another exceedingly important reason why this plan 
seems to me undesirable. It is certain to engender collegiate rivalry 
and hostility. Not for a long time, if ever, are the four-year liberal 
arts colleges going to surrender their rights to the baccalaureate degree 
with its present meaning and to their particular types of curricula. 
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We have heard, of course, frequent and vigorous assertions that the 
American college is decadent, anomalous, antiquated, and slated for 
the academic junk pile. I note, however, that for a dying institution 
it seems still to have preserved quite surprising vigor and vitality and 
continues to make outstanding contributions to American civilization. 
Evidently it has more lives even than the proverbial cat. I am sure 
the American college needs no defense from me. 

The junior colleges also have their place in American education and 
in American civilization. What is that place? Is the junior college a 
young upstart in the field of higher education, greedily attempting 
to usurp the fields already adequately occupied by established institu- 
tions, or does it have a legitimate place in the total pattern of 
American education? Is it a rival or an ally? 

Article I of my educational creed for the past several years has 
been that the junior colleges and the senior colleges should not be 
rivals but friendly partners in a common cause—that they are not in 
com petition but in co-operation. This conviction has been the guiding 
principle of all my work in the executive secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, in the editorship of the Junzor 
College Journal, and in junior college addresses and other activities. 
Nor am I alone in this belief. A few months ago, in order to check 
my own educational creed, I secured from almost 2,000 representative 
educators and laymen in all parts of the country answers to the 
question: “Do you feel that the junior college is primarily an in- 
stitution in competition or in co-operation with other institutions of 
higher education?” The answers were five to one in favor of an 
interpretation of the junior college as a co-operating not as a com- 
peting institution. 

I think I have been able to see some positive and constructive out- 
comes of the policy I have been trying to follow based upon this 
fundamental article of my educational creed. I have seen the un- 
happy results in some states where the junior and senior colleges were 
hostile to each other. I have seen the happy results where they are 
working in co-operation and harmony. 

If, however, all or even a large proportion of the junior colleges 
of the country should now follow President Hutchins’ advice and 
begin giving the bachelor’s degree while the liberal arts colleges 
continue their present practice, what would happen to this friendly 
relationship and co-operative spirit based upon mutual respect for 
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each other’s academic rights and privileges? I shall venture to answer 
this question in terms of a quotation from an address which I gave 
before the Middle States Association at Atlantic City last November, 
because this gives my considered views before the present controversy 
was precipitated. Speaking of the possible use of the bachelor’s degree 
by the junior colleges I said: 


I cannot conceive of any procedure likely to develop greater an- 
tagonism, rivalry, hostility, misunderstanding, and academic hair- 
pulling on the part of the senior colleges and the junior colleges. 
It seems to me vastly preferable as a practical example of friendly 
co-operation rather than of unfriendly competition that so many junior 
colleges have made the decision or are rapidly making the decision to 
adopt instead a distinctive and unique degree of their own to represent 
a significant degree of collegiate educational progress. They are not 
attempting to usurp the use of the baccalaureate degree to which the 
four-year American college has had proprietary rights, or what the 
legal profession would term adverse possession, for more than 300 
years. 


Do the junior colleges want to give the baccalaureate degree? 
Frankly, I do not know their attitude now, but last year I asked 
them all this question: ‘Do you favor the bachelor’s degree at the 
end of junior college?” Of replies received from about 500, only 8 
per cent were favorable, and many of this small minority qualified 
their approval in some way. How their minds may have changed as 
a result of President Hutchins’ advice, I have, of course, no means 
of knowing. 

Instead of calmly attempting to appropriate our neighbor's aca- 
demic property in the form of the bachelor’s degree, how much more 
commendable is the action of President Lowell of Harvard University 
a few years ago. In 1910 Harvard, followed by Radcliffe and Tufts, 
initiated the use of the degree of Associate in Arts to mark the suc- 
cessful conclusion of four years of extension work, and numerous 
individuals received this degree in the next twenty years. Ten years 
ago, however, President Lowell wrote a formal letter to the president 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges explaining the twenty- 
year use of the Associate in Arts degree at Harvard but stating that 


this title has been put to such general use for two years of college work 
that we have felt bound to abandon it and in consequence we have 
adopted for extension work, equivalent to a full four-years’ college 
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course, “Adjunct in Arts.” It seems wise to stake out a claim in this 
way to a new name for a degree, and unless you have heard of its 
use before, I should be grateful if you would make a note of our 
claiming possession of it in fee simple.‘ 


The mother of American universities thus did a generous and 
gracious thing as well as an honest and scientific thing and helped to 
clarify any possible confusion in the field of academic degrees by 
formally renouncing the degree which President Lowell recognized 
had come to be regarded as the characteristic junior college degree. 
How much wider this use has become in the ten years since President 
Lowell’s letter was written, I shall report presently. I think no one 
could or would raise the slightest objection if the University of 
Chicago or any other university wishes to set up a new degree with 
a new meaning for a new curriculum which it wishes to establish. 

Unnecessary. My second main point is that the proposed change is 
unnecessary. It is unnecessary principally because, as just pointed out, 
there is already a well established college degree which is more and 
more commonly given by junior colleges and by senior colleges and 
universities as well to mark the close of general education or of various 
specialized curricula at the sophomore level. I refer, of course, to the 
well-known associate’s degree or title, first used in this country at 
the University of Chicago under the leadership of its great president, 
William Rainey Harper. Twenty years earlier, however, it was given 
at the University of Durham and other British institutions for com- 
pletion of a two-year collegiate course of study. I have been gathering 
material for an extensive monograph on the associate’s degree which 
I hope to have ready for publication in a few weeks. This of course 
is not the time nor place to reproduce that monograph. You may be 
interested, however, to learn of a few facts which may not be generally 
known. 

I have a record, obviously not complete, of more than 100,000 
young men and young women who have received the associate’s 
degree or title in American junior colleges in the past twenty years. 
Approximately 90,000 have received the Associate in Arts, one-tenth 
as many the Associate in Science, while the balance are scattered in 
other fields. It is now awarded in at least 245 junior colleges in 40 
of the 44 states in which junior colleges are located. The use of it is 
growing rapidly. Some 14,000 were conferred last year alone. 


* Junior College Journal, 4:153, December, 1933. 
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The use of the associate’s degree is also becoming increasingly com- 
mon in American senior colleges and universities to signify the 
completion of two years of collegiate work. The University of Chi- 
cago itself awarded the Associate in Arts or Science to some 4,500 
students in earlier years. The University of Minnesota has used it 
for several years to mark completion of the two-year course in their 
General College—general education, although not exactly of the 
Chicago pattern. The University of California, both in its Berkeley 
and its Los Angeles divisions, decided only this year to abandon its 
former long-standing junior certificate and to confer the degree of 
Associate in Arts on all who complete the lower division in its major 
undergraduate colleges. Note the reason given: 


The purpose of the degree is to accentuate the function of the first 
two years of college as general education rather than as specialized 
education and to give to those who withdraw from college at this 
point some significant recognition of the course of studies they have 
completed. 


Following this action, the State Board of Education in California, 
less than seven weeks ago, granted the same right to all the forty- 
seven public junior colleges in the state to grant the degree of As- 
sociate in Arts. For some ten years previously they have been giving it, 
but have been calling it a ¢#tle, if that is any important distinction. 
Now they are all to give definitely college degrees—but not, you will 
note, the bachelor’s degree. California institutions—both junior and 
senior—have mutual respect for their neighbor’s property rights and 
boundary fences. American University only last month by vote of the 
faculty decided to give the degree of Associate in Administration 
for a combination of general and specialized work, part of it on the 
upper division level, but totaling sixty-three semester hours, or two 
standard college years. The University of Nebraska has recently an- 
nounced a group of new two-year curricula to be marked by the 
Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, etc.® 

All of the state teachers colleges in Connecticut have been au- 
thorized to grant the degree of Associate in Science to students who 
complete general two-year curricula prior to entrance upon life 


°The day following the presentation of this paper word was received from 
Wyatt W. Hale, Dean of Birmingham-Southern College, Alabama, stating that the 
faculty of that’college on April 13 voted to confer the degree of Associate in Arts 
on all students who complete the college’s lower division requirements and have 
been in residence at least three quarters. 
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activities or to professional specialization in the upper division. The 
Associate in Arts is authorized by law in several states and favored by 
the chief educational officers in many others. I shall publish details 
in the monograph already mentioned. 

Thus we find the associate’s degree or title widely and increasingly 
used, without criticism, by increasing numbers of junior colleges, 
senior colleges, teachers colleges, and universities to mark the success- 
ful completion of a two-year course of study. 

It is true that the Southern Association has for many years had a 
provision in its standards that ‘junior colleges shall not grant de- 
grees.” They have changed this prohibition completely, however, in 
their statement adopted a few weeks ago as a result of the Chicago 
proposals—or rather they have interpreted that prohibition as apply- 
ing only to baccalaureate degrees. Their formal statement, adopted in 
February, reads: 


There is no objection on the part of this Commission to the use of 
the Associate in Arts title or degree for the completion of the equiva- 
lent of a two-year collegiate course of study, but it urges that the 
baccalaureate degree should continue to signify the completion of a 
four-year collegiate course of study. 


Correspondence that has come to my office in the past few months 
from a variety of institutions in different states, hearings before 
special legislative committees to which I have been invited, state 
junior college conventions, and numerous other evidence is at hand 
to show wide and increasing interest in the associate’s degree and 
approval of it as the appropriate and desirable degree to symbolize 
the completion of the equivalent of a two-year college curriculum at 
the sophomore level. None except Chicago, as far as I have heard, 
has been advocating the use of the bachelor’s degree for this purpose. 
We all remember the story of the new soldier who claimed that all 
the rest of the regiment was out of step except himself! 

President Hutchins’ line of argument, if I interpret it correctly, 
is as follows: 


a. General education should close at the sophomore level. 

b. This achievement should be marked by a college degree. 

c. The appropriate degree is the bachelor’s degree, regardless of the 
fact that it is used and has been used for many years by hundreds 
of American colleges and universities with an entirely different 
meaning. 
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To my mind, this is distinctly a non sequitur argument. There is a 
noticeable hiatus between the second and third propositions. Is it not 
exactly as logical and decidedly more ethical to argue as follows? 


a. General education should close at the sophomore level. 

b. This achievement should be marked by a college degree. 

c. The appropriate degree is the one already in general use at that 
level, the associate’s degree—or possibly a new one designed for 
the purpose and not used by other institutions already with a dif- 
ferent meaning. 


Even if we should admit all of President Hutchins’ arguments 
regarding the nature of general education and the desirable reorgani- 
zation of the American school system, it would not at all follow that 
it should be signalized by the bachelor’s degree. On the contrary, 
in view of all the circumstances, the bachelor’s degree appears to 
be particularly inappropriate and uncalled for. 

These are the principal reasons why I feel the Chicago proposal 
for a bachelor’s degree is unnecessary. 

Unfortunate. 1 come now to my third major point, the proposed 
change is unfortunate—unfortunate both in method and in time. 

First, as to method. Many of us can remember the period when 
conditions with reference to the bachelor’s degree were sadly con- 
fused and standards were lamentably low or entirely lacking. The 
situation was particularly unfortunate in the South. It cannot be 
better stated briefly than in the February resolution on the Chicago 
proposal already mentioned as passed by the Commission on Higher 
Education of the Southern Association. It reads: 


For many years the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has labored unremittingly for reasonable uniformity in stand- 
ards of achievement as the basis for the granting of degrees. During 
the first and second decades of this century there were institutions in 
this region which granted the bachelor’s degree for only one or two 
years of bona fide college work. The result was confusion as to the 
meaning of college on the part of students, their parents, and the 
general public. After strenuous efforts over a long period, the un- 
fortunate situation has been largely eliminated. 


Academic chaos was by no means confined to the South, however. 
It was country-wide. There were even high schools, both north and 
south, which were conferring the bachelor’s degree on their graduates. 
One, located in the city of Philadelphia, still does so. 
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To correct such chaotic conditions in higher education was one of 
the chief reasons for the organization of the various regional accredit- 
ing associations. They have established commissions on higher edu- 
cation, developed statements of reasonable standards, and revised 
and re-revised these standards in the light of developing academic 
opinion and majority judgment. They have labored continuously to 
apply these standards to existing institutions and have encouraged 
them to improve themselves to such an extent that they might be 
worthy to confer the bachelor’s or the associate’s or other recognized 
college degrees with honor to themselves and with satisfaction to 
their constituents. They have brought order out of chaos—or near 
chaos. 

Some junior colleges in the membership of the North Central 
Association have wanted to conduct unconventional experiments in 
particular types of education somewhat at variance with some of the 
commonly accepted standards. Without serious difficulty, they have 
secured from the North Central Association authorization and ap- 
proval of such experiments and appointment of committees to aid 
in working them out and in evaluating their results. When, however, 
my second alma mater wants to do something unconventional and 
not in accordance with the standards gradually evolved over almost a 
half century of organized effort through accepted academic channels, 
it does not attempt to secure the approval of the North Central 
Association, or the Association of American Universities, or of other 
similar agencies. It goes ahead in the face of formally expressed 
disapproval of such agencies. It is a law unto itself. I hope it may 
not be characterized as an academic outlaw, or as promoting educa- 
tional anarchy. 

We all believe in the principles, I am sure, of reasonable academic 
freedom. There is a line, however, not very difficult to discern, be- 
tween freedom and unlimited license. I have perfect freedom to 
double up my fist whenever I wish. But that freedom ceases very 
close to the end of your nose. I have freedom to put my hand in my 
own pocket whenever I wish. That freedom ceases, however, or 
is severely restricted, when I put my hand in your pocket and remove 
without your permission your purse, or your bachelor’s degree, or 
other valuable property. 

Again, the Chicago proposal is unfortunate not only in method 
but in 7me. We are now engulfed in the greatest cataclysm that this 
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old world has ever known. We are struggling for our very lives— 
and for the perpetuation of our free institutions, including our col- 
leges, with their right to confer any degrees at all. 

The first week in January there convened in Baltimore a meeting 
which was characterized by Dr. George F. Zook, President of the 
American Council on Education, as ‘“‘No doubt the largest and most 
comprehensive gathering of university and college executives ever 
held in this country.” Representatives were present from forty-six 
states, Puerto Rico, and the Dominion of Canada. Several days were 
spent in full and frank discussion of the way the resources of higher 
education could best be placed at the service of the nation in the 
terrible crisis we now face. Much time was spent in consideration of 
ways to accelerate the processes of higher education so that students 
might, if possible, complete their college courses before going into 
service. Many plans were proposed, debated, submitted to groups 
and committees. Unity in essentials was felt to be important but 
latitude in working out details desirable. As far as I can find, how- 
ever, when a wide variety of plans were being thrown into the 
hopper for democratic consideration, no suggestion was made by the 
University of Chicago of this plan to change completely the accepted 
concept of the bachelor’s degree. I have already outlined the im- 
portant results of the Baltimore conference in terms of types of 
acceleration approved. The bachelor’s degree at the sophomore level 
was not one of these. Yet within less than three weeks after the 
adjournment of the Baltimore conference, with its fundamental unity 
on major issues, the announcement was made from Chicago of the 
plan to change completely the significance of the bachelor’s degree— 
acceleration with a vengeance! 

Perhaps the American Association of University Women was justi- 
fied in its recently published statement on the subject, referring to 
the Chicago proposal, with characteristic feminine intuition, as ‘‘a 
Pearl Harbor attack on the bachelor’s degree,” and “as tending to 
cause confusion in academic terms and to debase the value of the 
bachelor’s degree.” They evidently noted the uncomfortably close 
parallelism. While Japan’s envoys were carrying on their discussions 
in Washington in a presumed amicable effort to reconcile points of 
difference between friendly nations, others on the shores of the 
Pacific were plotting their attack on that friendly nation at Pearl 
Harbor. While the educational leaders of the nation were carrying on 
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their discussions in Baitimore in an amicable effort to reconcile points 
of difference, were others on the shores of Lake Michigan plotting 
an attack on the bachelor’s degree? I hope not. I do not answer the 
question. I only ask it. It would not be difficult to characterize the 
Chicago proposals, under wartime conditions, as bordering on the 
unpatriotic, since they certainly tend to cause educational disunity at 
a time when unity, harmony, and co-operation are essential as never 
before in all areas of higher education. Do you wonder that a loyal 
Chicago alumnus feels sad and depressed when he realizes what his 
alma mater has done. Even if there were merit in the Chicago pro- 
posal for the bachelor’s degree at the sophomore level, should it not 
have been postponed for sane and peaceful consideration after the 
war is over? 

President Hutchins’ statements. 1 have now discussed as far as time 
permits my three major propositions, that the Chicago plan for the 
bachelor’s degree in my judgment is undesirable, unnecessary, and 
particularly unfortunate both in the manner of its proposal and in 
the time of its proposal under wartime conditions. May I now con- 
sider a little more. specifically a few of the recent statements made by 
President Hutchins. 

President Hutchins says: 


A bachelor’s degree for general education has important implications 
to the 600 junior colleges of the country. They are now in an anoma- 
lous position, despite the fact that they are the fastest growing section 
of our educational system. In a few instances, such as Pasadena, they 
are integrated into a 6-4-4 plan, and so are organized to be effective.® 


The dictionary defines ‘‘anomalous” as “deviating from the com- 
mon rule.” It is a little difficult to understand how all 600 junior 
colleges can “deviate from the common tule.” President Hutchins 
refers to Pasadena. This is one of the oldest and best examples of 
the 6-4-4 plan in the United States. Its president is John W. Harbe- 
son, who is also President of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and a very good friend of mine, although he and I have not 
always agreed on matters of junior college philosophy. Let me quote 
a few sentences from an address he made before the Northwest 


*In the numerous quotations from President Hutchins in this section no effort 
is made to document each one. All have been taken from official statements from the 
University in which he is quoted directly, or from recent signed articles by him in the 
New York Times and other periodicals. 
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Association of Secondary and Higher Schools at their last annual 
meeting in Salt Lake City. 


When the junior college was first discussed, there was much debate 
on which was better, the two-year junior college or the four-year 
junior college. A good many of us who were working and pioneering 
in the four-year unit were pugnacious in attempting to defend our 
side; and the strange thing seemed to be that all of us had an idea 
that it was a question of ether—or. Either it was going to be one or it 
was going to be the other; until someone discovered the astute idea 
that maybe the world was big enough for both, and it became very 
evident that, when you study the junior college situation in different 
localities, you cannot escape the conclusion that there are situations in 
which the two-year unit is certainly the better unit: it meets the con- 
ditions. . . . I think that those of us who in the early days condemned 
the two-year unit take the position that there are places where it is 
the desirable form. 


I respectfully suggest that some university presidents might well 
profit from Dr. Harbeson’s example, become less “‘pugnacious’’ in 
condemning /n toto the two-year junior college, and reach the “‘astute 
idea’’ that ‘‘there are situations in which the two-year unit is certainly 
the better.” 

I deplore greatly, however, the effort to tie up the question of the 
6-4-4 plan and the bachelor’s degree. The two matters are not at all 
necessarily and integrally related. We need only note that Pasadena, 
the largest junior college in the country on the 6-4-4 basis, has been 
giving the Associate in Arts for almost a decade. One can advocate 
vigorously the 6-4-4 plan with the associate’s degree, or with the 
bachelor’s degree, or with no degree. One can advocate equally vigor- 
ously the two-year plan with the associate’s degree, or with the 
bachelor’s degree, or with no degree. Presumably we are now dis- 
cussing primarily the proposal to award the bachelor’s degree at the 
sophomore level, with normally fourteen years of formal education 
preceding it, regardless of the particular way those fourteen years are 
divided into administrative units. I must insist as strongly as I know 
how that it is not necessary to discuss the merits of the 6-4-4 plan in 
order to discuss the desirability of the bachelor’s degree at the sopho- 
more level. I am quite willing to argue the 6-4-4 plan in detail if 
necessary, but not tonight. I devoted four long chapters to it in my 
book, The Junior College, twelve years ago, and have seen little or 
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no reason to alter the essential arguments there presented. I am quite 
willing and ready to admit, however, that the matter of exact num- 
ber of years in each unit of the administrative organization of the 
junior college is not as vitally important as it seemed to me twelve 
years ago. I should like to be registered as agreeing with Dr. Harbe- 
son that there is a significant place for both types. I hope President 
Hutchins will join us in this view. 

President Hutchins has repeatedly referred to William Rainey 
Harper and Nicholas Murray Butler as favoring the new Chicago 
plan, but has not quoted them directly as far as I know. Regarding 
President Butler he says: 


The proposals I have made for the reorganization of education are 
not new. President Butler of Columbia made them forty years ago. 
Nobody could find anything against them then. Nobody can find any- 
thing against them now. 


Please bear in mind that President Hutchins’ ‘proposals for the 
reorganization of education” are very specifically for a four-year unit 
followed at the sophomore level by the bachelor’s degree. 

It is quite true that about 1900 President Butler made various 
tentative suggestions to his trustees for a shortened college course 
and also suggested possible alternatives for an appropriate symbol 
of completion, one of which was the bachelor’s, another of which 
was the associate’s. Neither he nor anyone else had ever heard of the 
6-4-4 plan in 1900. His suggestions were debated by various promi- 
nent university presidents of that period, culminating in a formal dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the National Education Association three 
years later in 1903. President Butler’s statement at this time presuma- 
bly represented his latest and most matured thinking on the question. 
He said: 


There should be a college course, two years in length, carefully con- 
structed as a thing in itself. Whether the completion of such a two- 
year college course should be crowned with a degree is to me a matter 
of indifference.’ 


This does not seem to be very vigorous support either for the four- 
year unit now advocated by President Hutchins nor for the bachelor’s 
degree at the sophomore level. It certainly does not support President 


" Educational Review, 26:144-45, September, 1903. 
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Hutchins’ proposals with reference to the junior college movement, 
since there was only one small public junior college in existence, here 
in Illinois, and that one was only one year old! Since that time has 
occurred the marvelous growth of the junior college movement, al- 
ready mentioned, “‘the most wholesome and significant occurrence in 
American education in the present century’, to quote a prominent 
university president. The separate ‘‘college course, two-years in length, 
carefully constructed as a thing in itself’’ advocated by President But- 
ler forty years ago, has come about in 600 junior colleges in a way 
he certainly did not foresee at that time. Nor have we noted any recent 
proposals coming from Morningside Heights to give the bachelor’s 
degree at the sophomore level. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University also participated 
in this discussion. He said: 


I urge that the universities should maintain each its present standard 
for the degree of bachelor of arts. 


In the same discussion President Harper devotes practically his 
whole address, arranged with his characteristic clarity of expression 
and modesty, to 


considerations which appear to me to be distinctly opposed to the 
proposition to make three years the normal period of residence for 
the college course, instead of four. 


In conclusion, he says: 


I would suggest that the plan which has been in operation at the 
University of Chicago for nearly 10 years has seemed to many of us 
to meet in large measure the demands called for this morning. This 
plan provides a course of four years and a course of two years... . 
The provision of a two-year course meets the needs of many who 
cannot take a longer term of residence and likewise of many who 
ought not to take a longer course. The provision of a normal four-year 
course meets the needs of the average man or woman. This plan does 
not imply that this average man or woman is particularly stupid nor 
that a year has been wasted. With the completion of the two-year 
course, a certificate is given, granting the title of Associate in the 
university. 


Is not President Harper’s doctrine equally good today? When Presi- 
dent Hutchins refers to Dr. Harper as originating the movement 
culminating in the present proposals, why does he not quote such 
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statements as the above with reference to the associate’s degree from 
his distinguished predecessor in the presidency? 
Again, President Hutchins says: 


85 per cent of the public junior colleges are in high school buildings. 


He has made this statement repeatedly, implying, of course, that 
the junior college for the most part is thus inevitably tied up anyway 
with the high school and should be united with it in the curricular 
organization as well. May I take the occasion to correct this unfor- 
tunate numerical inaccuracy. Reports from 226 public junior colleges 
published in our reference book, American Junior Colleges, two yeats 
ago show that less than 60 per cent share their plant in any way with 
the local high school, and many of these share it in only a minor 
degree, such as use of auditorium, gymnasium, or home economics 
department. Less than 50 per cent instead of 85 per cent share it at 
all extensively. It is the very small junior college, still in the pioneer- 
ing stages, which for the most part is temporarily housed in the high 
school plant. In institutions which do not share high school plants the 
average enrollment of regular students is more than 800; in those 
that do, only a little more than 200. 

President Hutchins has some rather sweeping and uncomplimentary 
generalizations to make concerning the junior college movement at 
the present time. May I quote a few? 


It ‘‘faces an impossible task.” It has ‘‘failed to work out an intelligible 
course of study.” They are “multiplying like jackrabbits’, but they 
“have yet to discover their function in the educational system or 
how they can perform it.” “They have had a disturbing not to say 
distorting effect on the colleges of liberal arts and the universities,” 
“In the long period of depression they have served a highly useful 
purpose in keeping young people out of worse places until they could 
get jobs”, but nevertheless “the junior colleges now are a misfit 
wrecking the educational system.” 


I shall not attempt to answer such charges in detail. I do not think 
an answer is needed. But I should like to set beside these strikingly 
sweeping pronouncements concerning the junior college movement, 
President Hutchins’ opening sentences in an address before the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges here in Chicago a year ago. He 
said: 


As you know, I have no expert, first-hand knowledge of the junior 
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colleges of the United States. I cannot justify my presumption in 
making suggestions to this group by claiming that I have. 


Lack of time prevents me from considering in detail some of the 
other unfortunate generalizations which have been made by President 
Hutchins in this connection. I return, therefore, to summarize and 
conclude my main line of argument. I have presented three major 
arguments: (1) that the University of Chicago proposal regarding 
the bachelor’s degree is undesirable, because other institutions have 
long-established and widely-recognized prior proprietary rights and 
because hopeless academic confusion and hairpulling would result; 
(2) that it is annecessary because every legitimate need for a college 
degree at the sophomore level can be met by the existing and increas- 
ingly common and popular associate’s degree, which has none of the 
objections inherent in this unauthorized attempt to appropriate the 
bachelor’s degree from its present owners; and (3) that it is anfor- 
tunate, not only in method of proposal without regard to existing 
educational agencies and organizations, but also particularly unfor- 
tunate in its proposal in time of war, leading to educational disunity 
when unity is more important than ever before. If these three argu- 
ments are valid—and I firmly believe that they are—then we must 
regretfully conclude that this proposal to destroy the integrity of the 
bachelor’s degree by awarding it in some institutions at the sophomore 
level should be classified not in the “wise” but in the ‘otherwise’ 
category. 

I shall only add, therefore, the highly significant statement recently 
approved by the official boards of the Association of American Col- 
leges, the Church Boards of Education, the conference of Church- 
Related Colleges, the Association of Colleges of the Pacific South- 
west, and the Association of State Universities. Similar statements 
have also been adopted with few or no dissenting votes by the South- 
ern and North Central Associations. I do not see how a single phrase 
of it could be improved as a brief but comprehensive statement of 
desirable policy for the future. It reads as follows: 


The four-year liberal arts college and the two-year junior college 
are distinctive and unique products of the American system of higher 
education. They have no exact counterpart in other countries. In- 
creasingly in hundreds of these colleges, over a long period of years, 
the bachelor’s degree has come to stand for the successful completion 
of four years of collegiate education beyond the secondary school; 
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the associate’s degree or title for the successful completion of two years 
of collegiate education beyond the secondary school—whether secured 
in the lower division of a university, in a liberal arts college, or in a 
separately organized junior college. 

It is desirable that there be reasonable uniformity in the award of 
these college degrees in order to avoid confusion on the part of the 
educational world and of the general public. Any proposal, particularly 
under wartime conditions, to award the widely recognized bachelor’s 
degree at the close of the junior college or of the sophomore year 
after only two years or less of college beyond the secondary school 
is to be deplored. Such practice is sure to lead to widespread mis- 
understanding and confusion and to result in cheapening the sig- 
nificance of the time-honored and universally recognized baccalaureate 
degree. The baccalaureate degree should continue to signify the com- 
pletion of the equivalent of a four-year collegiate course of study; 
the associate’s degree the completion of the equivalent of a two-year 
collegiate course of study. 


CONCLUSION 


Such, ladies and gentlemen, are my thoughts, my judgments, and 
my convictions upon some of the great changes in higher education— 
wise and otherwise—that are taking place before our eyes today. In 
conclusion, may I stress again that these are my own personal ideas 
and judgments—that they are not to be taken as official statements 
from the American Association of Junior Colleges. I know this paper 
has exceeded the conventional time limits for an educational address. 
Perhaps I should apologize to you for its length. I shall not do so. 
You asked me to discuss these varied and sometimes controversial 
topics. I would not feel honest in the midst of such highly significant 
changes present or impending, or courteous to you in accepting your 
invitation to deliver a major address on these topics, if I had attempted 
to treat them only superficially. The issues involved are too important 
not to merit most serious consideration. You may not agree with me 
as to which of these changes are “wise” and which are “otherwise.” 
That is not important. Educational progress results from differences 
of opinion—from clashes of points of view. This would be a drab, 
monotonous, uninteresting world if we all saw alike. I see no imme- 
diate danger, however, that the world of higher education is likely 
soon to become drab, monotonous, or uninteresting! 








Evaluation of Data in a Personnel Program 
Jack W. DUNLAP 


HE ANALOGY between a modern university or college and a cafe- 
"Vcc seems so striking to me that I wonder why it has not been 
emphasized more often. In each case the customer learns about the 
cafeteria through some patron, advertising, or hearsay with the result 
that he decides to look it over. Campus towers and neon lights, foot- 
ball teams and floor shows, fraternities and juke boxes, to say nothing 
of feminine customers, are often major considerations in the final 
selection. 

Both the college and the cafeteria tempt the customer with a mul- 
titude of courses—far more than one person can possibly assimilate; 
but in one case he has complete freedom in selecting his courses. He 
may taste some or surfeit himself on others with the result that he 
often overlooks the more nutritive items. The college does not permit 
its patrons to select blindly; it knows “what the education vitamins 
are.” He must abide by the suggestion of the college even though it 
hurts him. The cafeteria customer would balk in such a case and take 
his money elsewhere. The college customer can balk, but his money 
has usually been paid in advance, and he cannot go elsewhere without 
a considerable loss of time and money. One cafeteria manager does 
not call another to say that a customer has walked out on him, nor 
does a second cafeteria manager object to the customer’s arriving late 
—he can be served at all hours. Colleges do both of these. 

In both types of institutions, where the registrars are alert and in- 
terested in keeping the customers coming, they tabulate the choices 
of courses. The registrar of the cafeteria often is indifferent to the 
number of customers who leave with mental or physical indigestion; 
his prime aim is to keep them coming. 

A college or university that has the policy of just “keeping them 
coming” obviously cannot justify its existence. It must evaluate the 
effect its courses have had on its customers, so that the number of 
cases of indigestion may be kept at a minimum. The college has this 
responsibility for it claims to know what is good for its customers. 
This claim can be justified by the college only by demonstrating that 
its practices in counseling and guidance are wise. 
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The registrar has always held an important post as one of the per- 
sonnel officers of the college or university. Today, with the decrease 
in enrollments and the loss of the better students, particularly those 
in the sciences, as soon as they get even a modicum of training, it is 
more important than ever before that the maximum training be given 
each individual in the shortest possible time. The slow and wasteful 
“‘cut-and-try” method of determining what a student is best fitted for 
is impractical, no, indefensible, in a nation fighting for its life, where 
every minute counts. It is vital to the survival of democracy and our 
institutions that sound and accurate advice be given at the earliest 
possible moment. But this can be done only on a basis of facts, not on 
fancies or wishful thinking. These facts can be had from high school 
transcripts, from tests administered at different points in the student’s 
college career, and from the cumulative records of the registrar’s office. 

Recently a registrar said to me, ‘‘My job is to keep the records of 
the student. It’s none of my business what courses he chooses, and 
why he chooses them.” I hope that this man is the exception to the 
rule that registrars can be and are personnel officers. The point of 
view which holds that the registrar’s office is merely a depository for 
the facts and figures which represent the student’s passage through 
college is as narrow as the literal definition of the term, registrar. In 
sma!l colleges where several functions are assigned to one individual, 
the registrar must be relied on to counsel the students on their choices 
of courses, activities, vocations, graduate studies, and the like. In large 
universities, which may be fortunate in having a highly specialized 
staff of deans, class advisers, and vocational counselors, the registrar 
still can, and often does, make a contribution in the handling of stu- 
dent personnel problems. 

The registrar’s office is a basic source of material for the personnel 
man, for here is available a transcript of the high school record and 
the grades in college of the student. But it could also provide, as it 
does in many colleges, a record of test scores, disciplinary actions, 
honors, awards, and student activities. All this material should be 
collated, and, it seems to me, the most logical place for it to be done 
is in the registrar's office. 

Here, again, the registrar’s office could be merely a depository of 
the data. But such a condition would be unfortunate, for it would 
nullify any value that might lie in the records. The counselor making 
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use of the records for a given student must base his advice on a co- 
ordinated composite of all available information. 

The record of an individual student is meaningless by itself. Only 
when it is held up against the records of other students does it take 
on meaning. Therefore, the registrar should not be satisfied with col- 
lecting and tabulating data; he must organize the records in a sys- 
tematic form. This systematic form must not be just a convenient 
mechanical arrangement for the registrar, but must be set up in terms 
of its ultimate application by the personnel officers. The counselor 
could do the job of integrating a student’s record while engaged in 
counseling, but the time it would take makes such a procedure pro- 
hibitive. The material should be integrated by the registrar prior to 
the time of counseling, so that student interests and abilities are ap- 
parent to the practiced counselor from a glance at the record. 

The high school record provides a number of interesting and illumi- 
nating facts on which one may base advice given to the entering stu- 
dent. The usual chronological sequence in which the high school 
records are presented precludes their being used most advantageously 
for purposes of guidance. On the other hand, if the data were pre- 
sented in a logical sequence, that is, grouped by subject fields such as 
English, history, and mathematics, they would be a decided aid to the 
adviser. One could determine quickly in which subject area the stu- 
dent’s strength lies. True, this is nothing but a mechanical rearrange- 
ment of the facts, but it is a highly advantageous device for use in 
counseling. Such a form could be even more useful if the material 
were arranged in subject columns and under each column appeared 
the clubs, honors, and other evidence of the student’s interest in the 
particular area. 

In addition to the organization of individual student records, the 
registrar may profitably prepare a handbook for the counselors entitled 
“Who’s Who Among High Schools.” You are all aware that students 
from one high school with a given set of grades often do not do as 
well as students from another high school who have the same grades. 
Just recently, a registrar commented to me regarding two high schools 
which I shall call the Hare and the Tortoise. He stated that though 
students from the Hare High School entered with an average mark of 
94 and students from the Tortoise High School had an average mark 
of 83, the grades in college for students from the Tortoise High 
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School averaged better than B, but those for students from the Hare 
High School averaged only C. Probably every registrar here can dupli- 
cate this experience. 

It would be a simple, though possibly laborious task, to prepare a 
table for each high school which would show, for each mark assigned 
by that high school, the most likely grade the student would obtain in 
college. For example, you might find for the students of Floyd Ben- 
nett High School whose high school average falls between 70 and 74, 
that two out of four have an average college grade of C+, that one 
in four of this group attains an average of B or better, and that one 
in four obtains a grade of D or worse. On the other hand, students 
from the same school with grades between 90 and 94 obtain an aver- 
age grade in college of B+_, and only one in ten of this group receives 
a final average grade in college as low as C. In contrast to this, grad- 
uates of the Christopher Columbo High School, with an average of 
90 to 94, make an average of C-+L in college. 

One can go a step farther in the case of high schools which send 
many students to the college and prepare a similar analysis for each 
subject matter area, such as English, mathematics, and so on. Such a 
set of actuarial tables on student success would be very valuable to 
deans, class officers, and other student advisers, particularly in advis- 
ing a student as to whether or not he should come to college. With 
this material at hand the admissions officer could say to the candidate 
that in the past students with records like his have, nine times out of 
ten, been superior students at dear old Siwash, or if his record is par- 
ticularly poor, that only one student in twenty with such a record was 
able to survive the academic ordeal. It might even be possible, if de- 
tailed tables for specific subjects were available, to give the student 
suggestions as to the line of work he might most profitably follow in 
college. 

For example, in the past ten years, students who have come from 
High School A with an average grade of 80 to 90 and who have 
majored in English have received an average college grade of B; those 
who have majored in physical sciences obtained an average grade of 
C; and those who have been social science majors, an average grade 
of B-+L. 

For the purposes at hand, the causes of such discrepancies are not 
important. The fact remains that students from High School A have 
varying degrees of success in these fields and should be aware of it 
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when making their choices. I also wish to point out here the need for 
revising the probability tables from time to time. Conditions obtaining 
over a period of years in a given school may shift suddenly for any 
number of reasons, such as transfer of personnel, sudden and violent 
shifts in population, war conditions, and so on. 

Another point that should be emphasized is that whenever a stu- 
dent is diverted from one subject or field, some positive advice and 
encouragement should be given him about other fields in which he 
might succeed. The advantages and disadvantages of particular courses 
of study should be carefully pointed out, so that the ultimate decision 
can in every case be made by the student. 

Because of the differences in grading systems, it is not safe to rely 
on the high school record alone in making decisions as to the student’s 
probable success in college or the best field for him to choose. Even 
with probability tables available, it is equally important to use the 
evidence furnished by a set of standard objective examinations, the 
results of which are meaningful to the college authorities. 

Subfreshman and freshman testing programs are set up to provide 
just this information. Carefully standardized examinations of the ob- 
jective type are independent of the biases of the local high school 
teachers and principals and indicate what the student knows, not what 
the teacher reports he knows. Further, they have the advantage of 
allowing the registrar or personnel officer to make direct comparisons 
of the entering students on a common basis. Still another advantage 
of such examinations results from the fact that they have been stand- 
ardized on large numbers of students attending many different types 
and classes of collegiate institutions. Another advantage lies in the 
possibility of making comparisons with other institutions; in cases 
where a student is advised not to attend a particular institution, he 
may be guided to a college more suited to his peculiar abilities. In this 
connection, it should be stated that from a scientific standpoint and 
from the broad viewpoint of the best advice to students, it is regret- 
table that Thurstone’s practice of publishing medians and quartiles 
for institutions administering the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination had to be discontinued. 

It is true that those institutions whose students scored at or near the 
bottom of the list opposed the publication of the ratings. Neverthe- 
less, this list was a source of great help in advising a student on the 
choice of a college. If, for example, a score on the psychological ex- 
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amination placed him in the lowest 10 per cent of the students at 
Braintrust University, he should be urged to consider another school 
where the competition would not be so severe. If on the other hand, it 
was found that the student’s score placed him in the upper 5 per cent 
of the students taking the examination, then no limitation need be 
placed on his choice of college, from the standpoint of intellectual 
powers, although other factors would have to be considered. In this 
connection it would be most helpful to prospective students, high 
school advisers, and principals if college registrars would take it upon 
themselves to place some statement in their college catalogue as to the 
level of intellectual ability of their student body as measured by a 
standard psychological examination. I realize that this would be an 
innovation, and one which most colleges would hesitate to make, but 
it would be a healthy one. Consider the implications of such a proce- 
dure. In the first place, students who would be likely to fail would 
hesitate to enroll, but if they did enroll, they would realize that they 
would have to work hard. A student who fails at an institution is not 
only a financial liability to the college but also a poor publicity agent 
in his home town. Even more important perhaps than this is the fact 
that by discouraging his entering, he has probably been kept from 
failure and spared the accompanying feelings of defeat. This is a mat- 
ter of morale that should not be dismissed lightly, even in these times 
when colleges are striving to keep their doors open. 

Objective test data concerning the student’s abilities and achieve- 
ments should be given at three distinct points in his career: before or 
during the first week of the freshman year; at the beginning of the 
second semester of the sophomore year; and finally at the beginning 
of the second semester of the senior year. 

It has been my privilege to be connected with the testing program 
at the University of Rochester for the past five years. While this pro- 
gram is by no means perfect or complete, it does provide a consider- 
able amount of data valuable for student guidance. The battery of 
tests administered during the freshman week includes measures of 
scholastic aptitude, reading ability (including measures of compre- 
hension, vocabulary, and rate of reading), knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of English, and achievement tests in chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, French, and German. In addition, a test of personality ad- 
justment, an inventory of study habits, and a vocational interest in- 
ventory are administered to the students. 
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The results of each day’s testing are placed in the hands of the ad- 
ministrative and personnel officers within twenty-four hours after the 
administration of the tests. A complete set of the results is available 
to counselors, department heads, and administrators on Saturday 
afternoon, the last day of the freshman week. The value of a testing 
program rests to a considerable extent on the speed with which the 
results can be made available, since the results of the tests are used 
for placement of students. 

Specifically, the test results, together with the high school records, 
are used in the following ways. 


1. STUDENT LOAD 


Students who are distinctly below average in all or most of the 
tests and who have a poor academic record are urged to take a lighter 
than normal load during the first semester—for example, to carry four 
instead of five courses. Students who have a very superior record on 
the tests and in high school are permitted to take an additional course 
if they so desire. 


2. ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT AREAS 


The manner in which the results of the French examination are 
used will illustrate this point. This test consists of three sections, deal- 
ing with vocabulary, grammar, and reading. In addition to these three 
scores, the results of the student’s tests in English vocabulary, funda- 
mentals of English, and verbal ability, his high school record, and his 
scores on the Regents (state) examinations are studied. On the basis 
of this evidence the student is recommended to the French department 
for the ‘‘normal’’ course in French, for one of the advanced courses, 
or for one of the more elementary courses. Those individuals who are 
recommended for a course other than the normal one are given an 
oral interview by the French department. On the basis of the inter- 
view, the department accepts or rejects the recommendation of the 
Testing Bureau. The results of the interview are then turned over to 
the student’s dean, who transmits them to the class adviser. The ad- 
viser then interviews the student and presents him with the recom- 
mendation, together with an estimate, based on previous records of 
other students, of his likelihood of success if he accepts the recom- 
mendation. The student is at liberty to accept or reject the recommen- 
dation—the evidence is presented but the student makes the final 
decision. 
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3. SECTIONING 


The test results are also used by various departments for sectioning 
students. For example, in chemistry there are two introductory courses 
—one for those students who have had chemistry in high school, and 
one for those who have not had chemistry previously. It is not un- 
common to find an individual whose high school record is so poor 
and whose results on the tests are so low that it is advisable to place 
him with the group who have had no chemistry in high school. 


4. ADMINISTRATIVE 


It is not unusual to find that certain courses of study place too heavy 
a burden on the students, with the result that there are an unusually 
large number of failures. The question arises whether the course is 
inherently difficult or whether it is drawing an undue proportion of 
poor students. A comparison of the test results of the students in the 
curriculum in question with those of the total student body quickly 
reveals whether the undue number of failures is a function of the 
students or of the course. 


5. COUNSELING 


The study habits inventory is administered in order to identify un- 
desirable study habits possessed by the student which it is possible 
for him to eliminate. This inventory has another use in that it aids 
the counselor in establishing rapport with the student. Students are 
not ashamed of bad study habits; in fact, they are often inclined to 
brag about them. 

The main purpose of the vocational interest inventory is to furnish 
clues to occupational areas that the student had never considered or 
had disregarded for some reason. Too often, a student comes to col- 
lege intending to prepare for a particular occupation for no other 
reason than that his father is in the profession, or because some rela- 
tive or neighbor in that profession has a good income. Such reasons 
are not fundamental and the student may waste a year or even more 
before he realizes he has no basic interest in the work. 

Interest inventories can be scored for a wide variety of occupational 
areas. These inventories can be and have been criticized for many 
reasons, particularly for their lack of perfect validity. The counselor, 
however, looks for patterns of interests, not interests in specific occu- 
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pations. The student’s “pattern” should agree with his choice of fu- 
ture vocation. Wide discrepancies between the student’s expressed 
interest and his pattern of interests as shown by the inventory should 
be considered as a blinking yellow light—‘‘proceed with caution.” In 
my opinion, the counselor who fails to urge the student to sample 
courses in those areas where the inventory reveals major interests fails 
in his responsibility as a counselor. The counselor must encourage 
sampling of courses in this manner in order to prevent the student 
from concentrating his efforts too early in his college career, and thus 
to permit him to shift more readily to a course better suited to his 
liking and ability, if it should become desirable. 

Not infrequently students enter college who are emotionally un- 
stable and who break under the pressure they are subjected to in the 
academic struggle. It is often possible to prevent this breakdown if 
such individuals can be located sufficiently early. We are all aware of 
the many limitations of personality inventories. These limitations are 
even greater than those of interest inventories. Nevertheless, they can 
serve as rough screening devices for identifying those students who 
should be placed under the observation of a judicious personnel officer. 
Any of the individuals under observation who exhibit abnormal be- 
havior should be placed under medical care. 

In the second semester of the sophomore year a battery of achieve- 
ment tests, including examinations in biology, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, literature, history, government, economics, and fine arts, 
is administered to the students. Specifically, the examinations used are 
the Graduate Record Examinations of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Individual profiles are provided for 
each student as well as for personnel officers. Thus, at a glance, the 
student can tell from his profile in just which subjects he excels the 
average of his class and in which areas he is below average. 

Also, points are plotted on each chart which indicate the average 
score for each examination for senior students who have majored in 
the various areas, so that if a student is planning to take biology, he 
can connect the points representing average scores of seniors in biology 
and tell at a glance just how he compares with them in factual knowl- 
edge. Similarly, the student may compare himself with any other 
group he chooses and thus have some objective evidence for making 
a final decision as to which field he should ultimately concentrate in. 
The profiles furnished an excellent technique for emphasizing individ- 
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ual idiosyncrasies and provide a base upon which to make suggestions 
as to strengthening certain areas of knowledge. 

It sometimes happens that a sophomore will exceed the seniors’ 
average, in fact will make a score that will place him among the top 
10 per cent of seniors. Some advisers take this as evidence that the 
sophomore needs no other work in the field, but this may or may not 
be true. The Graduate Record Examinations are built to measure the 
student’s mastery of subjects over the entire college career. Thus, a 
sophomore who has just finished two years of work in basic biology 
may do better than an individual majoring in biology who has for 
the past two years been taking highly specialized courses, not tapped 
or tapped only slightly in the over-all examination. Such an advanced 
student may not have the elementary facts at his finger tips and thus 
fail to show up as well in the general examination. What is needed 
here is an advanced field examination, and these are provided for use 
of senior students. 

The Graduate Record Examinations, together with the special field 
examinations, are given early in the second semester of the senior 
year. Again each student is provided with a profile, this time showing 
his standing in relation to his classmates and also to first-year grad- 
uate students in the various fields. Thus, an individual may compare 
himself with his classmates, with graduate students in general, and 
with graduate students in special fields. This last is particularly useful 
for those students planning to enter graduate work. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a student is stronger in some allied field than he is in his 
major field. For example, a student majoring in chemistry may ac- 
tually be better in mathematics than he is in chemistry. 

Still another source of information that should be used in advising 
students is the college academic record. Unfortunately, this data is 
usually reported according to the year the student took the work, 
rather than according to subject matter fields. It would be a simple 
matter to arrange transcripts with the courses grouped by subject field 
rather than chronologically. Registrars would make a real contribu- 
tion to themselves and to others if they would work out and stand- 
ardize such a form. For example, in selecting graduate assistants, I 
have had occasion to examine hundreds of transcripts and in each case 
have had to transcribe the courses into a logical order to get a clear 
picture of the student’s background. I understand that this matter of 
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forms for transcripts has been gone into in detail by an earlier speaker, 
so I shall not comment further on this topic. 

The testing of students, the preparation of profiles, and the or- 
ganization of data from the registrar’s office avails little if the results 
are not used. These results are best used by trained advisers, who have 
been selected not only for personal characteristics, ability, scholarli- 
ness, interest in students, and broad background of experience, but 
also for their willingness to secure some degree of training in the 
technical use of such data. The test data should be timely; in order 
that data on the freshmen may have their greatest value, they must be 
available immediately, if the student is to be given advice on courses, 
programs, and sections while there is still time to make changes. Tests 
are not a cure-all, but if the results are applied intelligently, they can 
contribute greatly to the success of the student, the administration, and 
the personnel officer in their selection and preparation of the proper 
intellectual diet. 








Education for Tomorrow: A Report from 
the American Youth Commission 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


ing about the future. Yet we know from unhappy experiences of 
the past that it is wise in time of war to plan intelligently for the 
peace. To fail to do so is to risk losing when the war is ended the 
very liberties we have fought to preserve. 

The comprehensive report of the American Youth Commission, 
Youth and the Future,+ which I have been asked to discuss today, 
occupies a unique position in this respect. The research and the dis- 
cussions which shaped the Commission’s recommendations began 
when peacetime unemployment was our greatest problem. They were 
concluded at a time when mobilization for war was beginning to raise 
employment problems of a radically different nature. The Report 
itself was written during the last stages of our transition from a na- 
tion at peace to a nation at war. It was published forty-three days after 
the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 

The combination of circumstances under which the report was pre- 
pared made it possible for the Commission to present a program of 
long-range significance directed toward postwar reconstruction, with- 
out in any way losing touch with the realities of the present. 

With reference first to the present, it is obvious that within the 
field of education programs at all levels will be affected. 

High school enrollments are already decreasing. By 1944, if we 
are still at war, most youth above the age of 16, and possibly a majority 
of those 14 and 15 years of age will not be in school; they will be at 
work. It is probable that before the war is over high school enroll- 
ments will drop to one-half, or one-third, or even to one-quarter of 
the 1940 enrollment. 

Rural elementary schools are already closing because of a lack of 
teachers. By 1944, it appears probable that as many as one-half of the 
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elementary schools in rural areas will be closed because teachers can- 
not be secured. It should be remembered that rural elementary schools 
are taught very largely by young unmarried women under thirty years 
of age. Unmarried women teachers of this age are already in great 
demand in war industries; such demands will increase at a rapid rate. 

Furthermore, in war industries the yearly wage will be three or 
four times as large as the present salaries of rural teachers. In addition 
to work in war industries, it appears almost certain that before the 
war ends many thousands of unmarried women will be doing non- 
combat work in the armed forces. Cities will have less difficulty than 
rural school districts in retaining elementary school teachers because 
of the higher salaries which they pay, but even in cities it will not be 
easy to secure adequate personnel for the elementary schools. 

The statements that I have just made may seem fantastic to those 
who are not in touch with the future needs for manpower in our na- 
tion. But to those who have analyzed the situation, these forecasts are 
not fantastic. To those who know, they may well seem too conserva- 
tive. To meet the goals of our war production and our army and navy, 
by 1944 we shall need thirty million men, women, and youth in war 
industries and in the military forces. 

The imagination and determination that have already been shown 
by the colleges and universities in meeting the problems put before 
them is highly reassuring. I do not need to tell the members of this 
audience that schedules have been tightened up by most institutions 
to shorten the amount of time required to complete the work for a 
degree; that laboratories have been thrown open to the government; 
that research projects are being conducted on a co-operative basis be- 
tween the educational institutions and the governmental authorities; 
that training which meets the specifications of the armed forces is 
being offered in conjunction with continuing academic programs; or 
that special training courses for wartime industries are helping to win 
the Battle of Production. Neither do I need to tell you that co-opera- 
tive programs of these types will increase. We need have no fears 
about the willingness of the institutions of higher learning to do their 
part in this crisis. They are acting intelligently and patriotically in 
assuming their responsibility for the job at hand. 

Forecasts for the years immediately ahead can also be made with 
some degree of accuracy for colleges and universities. Not only in the 
scientific and technical schools, but in the liberal arts colleges as well, 
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much of the work will need to be narrowly vocational to meet the 
needs of a nation at war. Special adjustments must be made to meet 
the requirements of the armed forces and of the war industries. An 
increasing number of faculty members must undertake specific tasks 
related to the war effort, while others must in consequence carry addi- 
tional responsibilities within the regular schedules. 

Students will be bedeviled by doubts and restlessness at not being 
in the thick of things. Enrollments of full-time students in many fields 
will continue to decrease markedly until the total enrollment of full- 
time students in all colleges and universities may be reduced to twenty 
or thirty per cent of the number enrolled in 1940. But enrollments of 
short-course and part-time students, and of members of the armed 
forces who may be assigned for special work in higher institutions 
may actually increase in 1943 and in 1944. 

For education at all levels, there will be other problems as serious as 
those that I have mentioned. Possibly the most serious of these will 
be the familiar tendency, in times of heavy financial responsibility by 
the government, to curtail expenses in the field of education below 
the point where educational institutions can render the services de- 
manded of them. 

The American Youth Commission believes that the only sensible 
policy at this time is to maintain all educational services so far as pos- 
sible at their peacetime level of quality, but to take into account, of 
course, the needs of a nation at war for greater effectiveness in their 
programs. It is particularly important that elementary schools and the 
earlier years of high school, where attendance will be less affected by 
the war, be maintained on a satisfactory level, and that the pupils 
remain in these schools at least until all other sources of labor supply 
have been utilized. It is well to remember that the difficult problems 
of postwar reconstruction, which are likely to continue over a period 
of many years, will bear heavily upon those who are now children 
and youth in our elementary and secondary schools. In the last analysis 
it is not inconceivable that the contribution of those who are now 
pupils in elementary and high schools to the solution of postwar prob- 
lems may be as great or greater than that of any other age group. In 
any case our national welfare and safety, and the safety of our demo- 
cratic institutions, is at stake in the education that we give to those 
who are now children and youth. 

The education of youth is a problem which we as a nation have 
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never met adequately. This has been amply demonstrated by the re- 
sults of the Selective Service examinations, which have revealed that 
a shocking amount of illiteracy still persists in some parts of the coun- 
try—notably in rural areas. Those too illiterate for service in the 
armed forces are certainly too illiterate to render great assistance in 
planning and service in connection with postwar reconstruction. The 
three R’s are still important for all citizens of a democracy. Increasing 
opportunity for vocational guidance and training are important. Citi- 
zenship training is indispensable. So is health education and physical 
training. The nation must not permit the present generation of chil- 
dren and youth to be handicapped through a lack of basic education 
in any of these fields. A nation at war must prepare its future citizens 
for the peace to follow, if it is to retain that peace and at the same 
time remain a democracy. 

The function of education in wartime is, then, to strengthen in every 
way possible the work of those in command of the war effort and at 
the same time hold fast to those portions of the educational program 
which will contribute most during the reconstruction period. Wide- 
spread expansion of education must await the end of the war. In the 
meantime, however, plans must be made in anticipation of the respon- 
sibilities that lie ahead. It is to this subject that the American Youth 
Commission’s Report, Youth and the Future, devotes most of its 
attention. 

The Commission assumes that the future will be ours to make or 
to mar. Any other assumption is unthinkable. At the same time there 
is a sober realization that when the problems of a postwar period 
again confront us, we must be ready with wiser answers than we have 
had in the past. It will not be enough for this postwar world to be as 
good as the one we had before; it must be better. 

In the construction of that better world, the role of education will 
be important. But education alone cannot carry the whole burden, and 
before going on to the recommendations of the Commission in this 
field I want to call attention to the emphasis given in the Report to 
the subject of unemployment as a special problem of youth. 

Most people now recognize that when large numbers of adults are 
unemployed, something is wrong with the economic system. Strangely 
enough, many of these same people apparently feel that when large 
numbers of youth are unemployed, something must be wrong with 
the young people. Because this attitude is so common, the Commission 
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began its work by making studies to determine whether the extensive 
youth unemployment of recent years was caused in any large degree 
by deficiencies in youth care and education. The results showed that 
much could be done to improve the employability of many young peo- 
ple. At the same time, compelling facts led the Commission to con- 
clude that the major causes of youth unemployment are to be found 
in basic economic trends. 

The disappearance of the geographic frontier in this country has 
been accepted as a fact for almost half a century. Other significant 
developments in our way of life are also recognized—the shift from 
a rural to an urban economy; the growth of the corporate form of 
business enterprise; the economic interdependence of the country as 
a whole; the closer relationship of our economy and of our social in- 
stitutions to those of other nations. We have seen these trends increas- 
ing, but we have been slow to understand their full significance in 
terms of individual freedom. Unthinkingly we have continued to as- 
sert in the modern world the creed of the frontier, that so long as a 
man can “go back to the land”, or start a little business of his own, 
or leave a jobless part of the country and find work somewhere else— 
so long as he can do any of those things, he is possessed of a large 
degree of liberty. And only gradually have we learned, from our 
“Okies” and from our millions of unemployed in cities and towns, 
how restricted this liberty can become. 

This changed economic pattern has created serious problems for 
youth. No longer can youth, particularly city youth, enter employment 
by beginning their work as a part of a family unit. Their parents’ work 
is no longer on the farm or in the home or in the small workshop; 
the parents themselves are no longer their own employers. They can 
no longer take comprehensive responsibility for the vocational, social, 
and moral training of their children. 

The situation differs somewhat in rural areas, but there another 
problem arises. At least one-half of the rural youth are no longer 
needed on the land; they must migrate to the cities to find work. 

Employment is no longer a comfortable family affair. It is an im- 
personal selective process which quite naturally favors workers who 
have had experience over those who have not. 

Up to the time of the depression, there was a tendency to assume 
that the decreasing proportion of young people who are gainfully 
employed was merely a reflection of the trend toward increasing school 
attendance. Actually this was only partly true. 
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The desire of parents to give their children a better start in life 
than they themselves had received has undoubtedly caused an increase 
in the number of children in school and in the length of time that 
they attend. It is worthy of note, however, that between 1920 and 
1930, when the number of youth fifteen to nineteen years of age in 
school increased from about three and one-half million to five and 
one-half million, there was seldom any suggestion of a shortage of 
juvenile labor. In fact there was an increase in the number of youth 
who were neither in school nor working. Even before the depression, 
employers were becoming increasingly reluctant to hire young, un- 
trained workers. 

With the advent of the depression, the problem became clearer. 
Given a surplus of workers from which to choose, employers tended 
quite naturally to hire those who were experienced. Denied a chance 
for employment, the young work-seeker was also denied the oppor- 
tunity to secure experience that would make him eligible for employ- 
ment, and the vicious circle was complete. 

As the country moved into war this trend has, of course, been re- 
versed. But in the postwar period it may very well face us again. The 
extent of youth unemployment in that period will depend primarily 
upon the extent of general unemployment. At the same time, it ap- 
pears certain that whatever the general rate of unemployment, the 
rates will be higher among the work-seekers under the age of twenty- 
five, and especially high among those under the age of twenty-one. 
The reasons for this are obvious. 

Demobilization of military forces and the decline of special war 
industries will release for other employment large numbers of young 
men and women, many of them under twenty-five years of age. Prefer- 
ence in filling such jobs as will exist or can be created at that time 
will in many cases be given to this group—for patriotic reasons or 
because they have acquired skills which can be transferred to the proc- 
esses of civilian production. Even so, there will be many war workers 
who may not find places at once in peacetime work. Employment op- 
portunities for the oncoming annual classes of beginning workers 
will be even more limited. 

During the period from 1930 to 1940, one-third of all unemployed 
workers were between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, a fraction 
twice as large as that for older workers. For a small percentage of 
these youth the federal government provided work. Most of them 
were idle. It was a similar situation in Europe after the first World 
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War that started the dictators on the road to power. We cannot run 
that risk in this country a second time. 

The American Youth Commission takes it for granted that eco- 
nomic reconstruction to achieve sustained full employment under 
peacetime conditions will be the first objective of the American people 
in the postwar period. At the same time, it recognizes that efforts to 
do this through the expansion of private employment will probably 
be only partially successful for some years. It will take time to transfer 
thousands of war workers to peacetime occupations. To meet the 
special problems of that period, and to provide a continuing prepara- 
tion for youth to adjust to this changing world, certain special activities 
must be maintained. 

Programs of public work will undoubtedly be increased. In these 
programs, as in any general expansion of employment, young people 
will participate to some degree. In WPA type programs, however, 
relief standards of eligibility for employment may persist for a long 
time. I do not think that they should, but I think that they may. If 
they do, the effect will be to restrict the program to those who are 
heads of families or primary wage earners. Once again the oncoming, 
inexperienced youth will be passed over. 

In the past the Civilian Conservation Corps through its conserva- 
tion projects, and the National Youth Administration through its 
work projects for out-of-school youth provided opportunities of a 
very special kind to a group that was being neglected by other pro- 
grams. Indications are that youth will be the very last to be absorbed, 
even under full employment. The Commission believes that it will be 
desirable, therefore, to provide in the postwar period special youth 
work programs in a unified youth agency combining the present CCC 
and NYA on a permanent basis. These programs should be provided 
primarily for youth sixteen to twenty-one years of age who have left 
school. They should, in co-operation with other suitable youth-serving 
agencies such as the schools, give special attention to physical develop- 
ment and rehabilitation, to occupational adjustment, and to related 
education. Opportunity to profit by such programs should not be lim- 
ited to those on relief. One of the major reasons for providing such 
programs is to make certain that young people will be able to obtain 
the maturing experience of employment at the right stage in their per- 
sonal development. This is a fundamental need that should not be 
denied to any boy or girl. 

I have dealt at some length with this part of the report because I 
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think that it has an important bearing on the development of educa- 
tional policies for the postwar world. Let me sum up briefly some of 
the things which will characterize that world. 

First, there will be increasing complexity in all our economic and 
governmental activities as we participate in a peacetime reconstruction 
program of world-wide proportions. 

Second, society as a whole will assume increasing responsibility for 
the care and education of youth because of the diminishing capacity of 
the individual family unit to control the economic forces affecting 
them. 

Third, there will be a revitalization of all of the practices of democ- 
racy. 

It is for this kind of a world that the education of tomorrow must 
be fashioned. 

Expansion of educational opportunities throughout the country 
must be a first consideration in the postwar world. There can be no 
question as to the urgency of providing the opportunity for at least 
an elementary school education for every boy and girl in the country 
as a measure of national defense. We have never yet provided that 
opportunity for every boy and girl. In the postwar period we must 
extend this opportunity to the secondary school level. At the same 
time, the curriculum of the secondary school must be reconsidered in 
the light of new objectives. 

It is no longer possible to think of the secondary school primarily 
as preparation for higher education. Preparation for higher education 
will continue to be important for many youth, but it has already 
ceased to be important for the majority who do not go to college. For 
those who do go to college, as well as for those who do not, the sec- 
ondary school should provide the highest possible level of prepara- 
tion for life in all its aspects. All youth, whether or not they expect 
to attend college, must be prepared for work, for health, for the use 
of leisure time, for home membership, and above all for citizenship 
in a democracy. 

These cardinal objectives of secondary education were stated many 
years ago. The revision of the curriculum to achieve them, however, 
has moved very slowly. The American Youth Commission believes 
that this revision must proceed more rapidly in the future. It points 
out that particular emphasis should be given to at least four important 
needs in the high school curriculum. 

Continued instruction in reading in the high school is urged, with 
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the attention needed to make sure that those who leave our high 
schools have mastered the related skills which will make it possible 
for them to carry the educative process into their daily living. 

Work as a factor in general education is recommended. Formal 
education should not be continued beyond the twelfth or thirteenth 
grade without at least several months of experience in some realistic 
form of gainful employment. Other forms of work experience which 
may be more closely related to the schoolroom should also be offered 
wherever possible. 

Instruction in the social studies must be made realistic. Education 
for democratic living in these times requires an understanding of the 
social and economic forces which affect our economy. Stated only in 
textbook terms these forces are too often meaningless. But stated and 
experienced in terms of community life, they can be understood by 
anyone. 

Finally, the Commission states that we need in the secondary 
schools instruction to prepare young people to meet major personal 
problems. All youth, boys and girls, need instruction in fields related 
to marriage and the home. 

Personally, I would add a fifth area of education to those empha- 
sized by the American Youth Commission. I would include znterna- 
tional relations. In this’ area I would emphasize economic history and 
economic geography. I would teach the relationship of natural re- 
sources and industrial development to war and to peace. I would in- 
clude a study of the governments of other nations. Above all else, I 
would have youth learn about the psychology of the people of other 
nations, their literature, their art, and their folk ways, and the rela- 
tions between their ways of life and the means whereby they live. 
Only in this way can youth be prepared to play well their part in a 
world that must be rebuilt. 

Reorganization of the curriculum along these lines will be more 
easily accomplished if the period of secondary education is generally 
regarded as beginning in the seventh grade and extending through 
the junior college. Many educators already think of it in these terms 
and the idea is being formalized by the tendency of the four-year col- 
leges to concentrate their survey courses in the lower division. Where 
this is done the break between the sophomore and junior years is fre- 
quently sharper than that between high school and junior college, or 
between the senior college and the graduate school. 
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The Youth Commission believes that in the future the school dis- 
trict should be so organized that public junior colleges and technical 
institutes are accessible to all qualified youth. 

The effect of such a reorganization will be to relieve many colleges 
from all responsibility at the lower level. This is not to say that there 
will no longer be any place for the four-year college. I doubt that 
such will be true. But I do believe that the trend will be in the direc- 
tion of a greater development of local junior colleges, thus freeing 
colleges and universities for greater attention to education at the level 
of the senior college, and of the graduate and professional schools. Such 
a trend is certain to lead to greater effectiveness in the colleges and 
universities in their work at the higher levels. 

Inclusion of the public junior college within a unified fourteen-year 
system implies larger school districts than those which now exist in most 
parts of the country. School units should harmonize with government 
and community boundaries wherever possible and should in general 
include a minimum school population of from seven to twelve thou- 
sand. This would make possible the maintenance of a junior college 
which would include both general education and vocational and tech- 
nical instruction. Between three and five thousand school districts 
should be enough for the United States although we now have one 
hundred and twenty thousand. It may be suggestive that there are at 
present about three thousand counties in this country. 

Maintenance of an elementary and secondary school program which 
includes the junior college and maintenance of an adequate system of 
higher education will require more state aid than is now available in 
most states, and will require also relatively large grants-in-aid from 
the federal government. More state aid and more federal aid are 
essential to reduce educational inequalities and to raise the level of 
education in the poorer communities and states. Federal aid need not 
lead to an undue amount of federal control if the act providing the 
federal grants is drafted so that the administration of the schools is 
left in the hands of the local communities under the general super- 
vision of the states. 

In addition to aid for the maintenance of schools and higher institu- 
tions, financial aid of a more direct sort may be necessary if education 
is to be truly free. Studies made by the Youth Commission and by 
other agencies indicate that fully half of those who leave school before 
completing the twelfth grade do so for lack of the money needed to 
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continue. One solution to this problem is a program of student work 
such as that which is now financed by the federal government and 
administered by the National Youth Administration. 

Two major criticisms of this program have been made. One is that 
such a program tends to draw class distinctions between needy youth 
and those able to pay their own way. The other is that the youth who 
do not participate in the NYA program are denied the educational 
aspects of the work experience. Here, as in the matter of nutrition, it 
is not always the poor who are underprivileged! 

The obvious answer for secondary school youth, of course, is to 
make limited amounts of worthwhile wage employment a part of the 
standard curriculum for all youth in the upper secondary school 
grades, including those in the junior college or in the junior college 
division of the four-year college of liberal arts. 

While the recommendations of the Commission on the subject of 
student work programs are directed primarily toward the secondary 
schools, it is not intended to imply that programs of work experience 
have no importance at the college level. Personally, I have always 
held in high regard the kind of program found at Antioch College, 
where much of the work experience, particularly at the lower levels, 
is considered as a part of general education. 

Furthermore, it is probable that the incorporation of work ex- 
perience into secondary school programs will not be immediately 
widespread, so that many students will reach college without such 
experience. Where that is true, the colleges will have a special re- 
sponsibility to provide the necessary work experience programs. 

Finally, there must be included in education for tomorrow some 
significant guideposts for satisfactory living in an increasingly indus- 
trialized society. For millions of people in the postwar period there 
will be a need that cannot be met by the nature of employment. Many 
people have become restless because of the monotony of the highly 
specialized processes of mass production. Yet they have not learned to 
use their leisure time in a creative way that would bring inner satis- 
factions. 

Two or three generations ago, work which absorbed both physical 
and creative energy occupied a major part of the time of most people. 
In that situation they could profitably spend their leisure in pure re- 
laxation. But that situation exists no longer. Much of the work of 
today takes little physical energy and offers even less opportunity for 
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the exercise of creative impulses. Hence, people engaged in such work 
find almost no outlet of a creative type. What is the answer? 

One answer may lie in modifying the curricula of our schools and 
colleges. The curricula of the schools and colleges should provide 
opportunity for creative activities if youth are to acquire habits that 
will go with them through life of utilizing at least a part of their 
spare time in a creative way. Teach youth to participate in orchestras 
instead of merely listening to music. Teach them to participate in 
theater projects and in art projects. Teach them to play games instead 
of merely watching others play. Let them spend a part of their school 
time in making things that will be useful in the home. See that they 
have an opportunity to participate in activities that will be of benefit 
to their community. 

All human beings need some compelling pressure or some ideal to- 
ward which to strive. For our grandfathers, material necessity was 
stimulus enough. During this war period, the will to win must be 
the dominating influence in all our lives. Surely we can prepare our 
youth so that after the war is over, they can carry on creative activities 
that will add meaning to their lives and enrich the lives of others. Let 
that be a part, an important part, of the curricula of our schools and 
colleges to prepare for the postwar world that lies ahead. 








Our Immigration and Naturalization Service 
E. E. SALISBURY 


T IS VERY gratifying to me to be able to meet so many of you good 
I people face to face today. Many of you I have known only by 
name through correspondence and reports. I will take the opportunity 
thus presented to thank you personally and on behalf of the Immigta- 
tion and Naturalization Service for your excellent and very helpful 
co-operation. The members of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars have aided us greatly in our efforts to enforce the immigra- 
tion laws and regulations relating to alien students admitted tem- 
porarily to the United States under Section 4(e) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. 

Without this help, the task of enforcing these provisions of immi- 
gration law would be a much more difficult one. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service is sometimes classified 
as an ‘“‘old line Government agency.” 

In my opinion the first essential to efficient administration of any 
enterprise is a knowledge of its make-up and operation. Since you, as 
registrars, are so closely connected with the work of the Service in its 
enforcement of the law and regulations relating to students from 
abroad, I propose to sketch for you very briefly the historical back- 
ground of the Service. 

The history of immigration and naturalization in the United States 
may be divided somewhat roughly into four periods: 

1. From 1776 to 1801 
2. From 1802 to 1892 
3. From 1893 to 1920 
4. From 1921 to date 


PERIOD FROM 1776 TO 1801 


Of the thirteen original states, Massachusetts, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina had general immigra- 
tion or naturalization laws in force at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. These laws varied widely in the several states. 
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It is interesting to note in passing that a Maryland statute passed in 
July, 1779, to encourage immigration, provided that for a term of two 
years (or for a term of four years in the case of “‘a tradesman, artificer, 
or manufacturer’) after arrival in the state, no tax should be imposed 
on any foreigner coming to settle in Maryland. 

The Constitution of the United States as adopted provided that the 
Congress should have power “‘to establish a uniform rule of natural- 
ization.” The First Congress passed an act, approved by the President 
on March 26, 1790, providing for the naturalization of free white 
aliens after residence within the United States for two years. Over 
seventy years were to pass, however, before the enactment of the first 
Federal statute relating to immigration and, in fact, for over one hun- 
dred years after the adoption of the Constitution, control of immigra- 
tion and naturalization was unorganized, and attention to the problem 
was intermittent so far as the national government was concerned. 


PERIOD FROM 1802 TO 1892 


During this period the population of the United States increased at 
a steady rate, due in some measure to the tide of immigration from 
the Old World, which grew from 8,385 in 1820 (the first year for 
which statistics are available) to 579,663 in 1892. 

On April 14, 1802, an act was approved which became the main 
source from which was derived the system of naturalization in force 
in the United States for the ensuing 104 years. 

The first attempt at central national control of immigration was 
contained in the Act of July 4, 1864. This Act, however, was repealed 
on March 30, 1868. During this period from 1802 to 1892 some of 
the individual state legislatures enacted statutes attempting to control 
immigration. 

Court decisions through the years had, however, tended to bring 
enlarged administrative federal control of immigration. Decisions ad- 
verse to individual state legislation had been made as early as 1849 by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The culminating decision 
came on March 20, 1876, when the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Henderson v. Mayor, 92 U.S. 259, declared unconstitutional the im- 
migration laws of New York, California, and Louisiana. In this de- 
cision the court made the following recommendation: 


We are of the opinion that this whole subject has been confined 
to Congress by the Constitution ; that Congress can more appropriately 
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and with more acceptance exercise it than any other body known to 
our law, State or national; that by providing a system of laws in these 
matters applicable to all ports and all vessels, a serious question which 
has long been a matter of contest and complaint may be effectively 
and satisfactorily settled. 


Some six years after this decision another attempt was made by 
Congress in the direction of Federal control of immigration through 
the passage of the Act of August 3, 1882. This Act made numerous 
important provisions, among which was a duty or tax of fifty cents 
upon each alien entrant (by water) to the United States. The new law 
also charged the Secretary of the Treasury with the execution of the 
provisions of the Act. 

Other laws followed in quick succession, and events then moved 
rapidly toward the establishment of a permanent central federal or- 
ganization for the administrative supervision and control of immigra- 
tion. On March 3, 1891, the President approved an “Act in amend- 
ment of the various acts relative to immigration and the importation 
of aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor.” In accordance 
with the provisions of this act, the Bureau of Immigration was estab- 
lished in the Treasury Department on July 12, 1891, with an author- 
ized personnel of four, and from this has developed the present or- 
ganization which has sometimes been referred to as ‘‘the first line of 
national defense.” 


PERIOD FROM 1893 TO 1920 


This period saw the high-water mark of the immigration of aliens 
to the United States with a total of 1,285,349 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1907. There were six fiscal years during this period 
in which the tide of immigration passed the million mark, the high- 
water mark of 1907 being nearly equalled in 1914 when 1,218,480 
alien immigrants came to this country. An act “Regulating immigra- 
tion of aliens to and residence of aliens in the United States’’ was 
approved on February 5, 1917. This law, among other things, sets 
forth certain standards which the immigrant is required to meet, but 
it places no limitation on the number of such immigrants. This act is 
one of the two basic immigration laws of a general nature in effect 
today. On the naturalization side of the picture, during the fiscal year 
of 1907, there became effective a far-reaching act of Congress pro- 
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viding for a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout 
the United States. This law, which became effective on September 27, 
1906, changed the name of the Bureau of Immigration to that of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, and placed under this one 
agency the supervision and control of all matters concerning the im- 
migration and naturalization of aliens. 

Provision was made in the act of 1906 for filing with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service a duplicate copy of every naturaliza- 
tion paper issued since September 27, 1906. Aside from the fact that 
the 1906 act created an administrative organization to maintain con- 
tact between the federal government and the federal and state courts of 
naturalization, and the alien body of the population seeking citizen- 
ship, the most important basic change between the law as it existed 
prior to 1906, and the law of that year, was that under the latter no 
petition for naturalization might be heard or granted by the court 
until after the expiration of at least ninety days from the date of its 
filing, and then only on a stated day fixed by rule of court for the 
hearing of naturalization cases. This change accomplished two funda- 
mental purposes: First, it afforded the federal government an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the merits of petitions for naturalization in the 
interim between the filing and hearing dates; second, it required that 
there be established fixed and specific dates for hearing naturalization 
cases, thus enabling the public in general, and the federal government 
in particular, to be advised precisely when naturalization matters 
would be taken up in the various courts. This 1906 act was the basic 
naturalization law for a period of thirty-five years. 


PERIOD FROM 1921 TO DATE 


On January 13, 1941, the basic naturalization law of 1906 was re- 
pealed and there became effective the “Nationality Act of 1940.” 
This act was a thorough and comprehensive revision and codification 
of all statutes of the United States relating to nationality, citizenship, 
and expatriation, and for the first time brought together under one 
statute all the laws relating to these subjects. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 277,294 petitions for 
naturalization were granted by the courts, the largest number in any 
one fiscal year since the 1906 naturalization act became effective. 

The rising tide of immigration, together with postwar readjust- 
ments, brought sharply to focus the need for a numerical restriction 
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on immigration to the United States. By an Act approved May 19, 
1921, which became effective June 3, 1921, the Congress limited 
the number of aliens of any nationality to be admitted to the United 
States to three per centum of the number of foreign-born persons 
of such nationality resident in the United States as determined in 
the census of 1910. This first quota act was replaced by the “Immi- 
gration Act of 1924’, which became effective on July 1, 1924. This 
Act, together with the Act of February 5, 1917, are the basic immigra- 
tion laws under which we operate today. The Act of 1924, among 
other things, changed the basis for computing annual quotas from 
three per centum of the 1910 census to two per centum of the 1890 
census. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 also provided that aliens entering the 
United States should be divided into two main classes—immigrants 
and nonimmigrants. The general class of immigrants was further sub- 
divided into quota and nonquota immigrants. It is in this latter class 
that we find our alien students. 

Our present Immigration and Naturalization Service consists of 
approximately 8,000 employees, 1,600 of whom are in the Central 
Office in Philadelphia, and 6,400 distributed among 22 field districts 
in the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
The employees of our Service are guarding our thousands of miles of 
land and sea borders twenty-four hours a day in an effort to prevent 
so far as is humanly possible the surreptitious entry of aliens into this 
country. Since December 1, 1941, we also have the added duty of 
preventing the unauthorized departure from the United States of any 
alien or citizen. Our Service investigates and reports on the many 
thousands of applicants for citizenship, and at the present time we are 
sponsoring the National Citizenship Education Program which has as 
its object the furnishing of facilities, through the co-operation of the 
WPA and the public schools, so that approximately a million non- 
citizen foreign born in this country may attend classes during this fiscal 
year in preparation for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Our Service at the present time is also charged with the responsibility 
of operating eight detention camps for enemy aliens. 


SECTION 4(E) STUDENTS 


That part of the immigration work relating to students is one with 
which you, as registrars, are particularly concerned. 
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Section 4(e) of the Immigration Act of 1924 provides: 


When used in this act the term ‘nonquota immigrant’ means—.. . 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at least fifteen years 
of age and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, academy, seminary, or uni- 
versity, particularly designated by him and approved by the Attorney 
General, which shall have agreed to report to the Attorney General 
the termination of attendance of each immigrant student, and if any 
such institution of learning fails to make such reports promptly the 
approval shall be withdrawn. 


APPROVAL OF SCHOOL 


Under this section of the law a large number of schools and col- 
leges have applied for and secured approval. As soon as a school or 
college is granted approval, the Department of State is advised for 
the information of the American consuls abroad, and the school or 
college is included in the list of educational institutions approved by 
the Attorney General for alien students. This list is revised and re- 
printed from time to time, the last edition being that of October 1, 
1940. 

During the seventeen years from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1941, 
there have been admitted to the United States an average of 1,690 
students per year under Section 4(e). The number admitted during 
the past four years has exceeded this average; 2,451 were admitted 
during the fiscal year 1938; 2,182 during 1939; 2,044 during 1940; 
and 1,766 during 1941. It may be of interest to note that of the 1,766 
admitted in 1941, nearly two-thirds, or 1,113, were natives of coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. It is estimated that we have in the 
United States at the present time between eight and nine thousand 
alien students admitted under Section 4(e). 


OBTAINING A SECTION (4E) VISA 


When an alien desires a nonquota admission to this country as a 
student, he applies to an American consul abroad for a visa under 
Section 4(e) of the 1924 Immigration Act. Such alien at that time 
must have in his possession a letter of acceptance from a school or 
college included in the approved list. The alien student will need to 
have’ sufficient English at his command to enter at once classes con- 
ducted in that language at the school, unless the school indicates in 
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its letter of acceptance it has knowledge of the alien’s lack of English, 
but is nevertheless equipped to give him instruction. Should he be 
successful in securing a visa, the alien may apply for entry to the 
United States at any time within four months thereafter. 

When the student enters the United States, the school to which he 
is destined is advised of that fact by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


REPORTS FROM SCHOOLS 


If the student enrolls at once in the school, that institution is re- 
quired to forward an appropriate report to the Certifications Branch 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service at Philadelphia, setting 
forth the courses carried by the student, the number of credit hours 
covered, and his address. In the event the student reaches this country 
during a school vacation period, or too late in a term to enroll, it is 
expected that he will communicate promptly with the school and that 
appropriate notification will be sent by that institution to the Certifica- 
tions Branch. 

Approved schools are also required to submit reports immediately 
after the beginning of each term concerning the attendance of 4(e) 
students, their addresses, and the amount of scholastic work carried. 
In cases of poor scholarship, irregular attendance, illness, or where 
less than the required program is carried, these facts must be included 
in the report. When a student completes his studies or otherwise ter- 
minates his attendance, report to that effect should be submitted by 
the school to the Certifications Branch. Such report should contain the 
student’s address, and, where departure from the United States is 
contemplated, the date and port of proposed departure, and also, if 
known, the name of the vessel or other means of transportation used. 

Some of the schools apparently do not have a clear understanding 
concerning the foreign-born students on whom they should report to 
the Certifications Branch, and consequently they include in their re- 
ports the names of all foreign-born students in attendance. This, in 
many cases, is undoubtedly due to change in office personnel in a 
registrar's office and their unfamiliarity with the requirements. This 
not only results in useless work in the registrar’s office, but also un- 
necessarily burdens the Certifications Branch with the task of trying 
to check on individuals of whom it has no record. 

Under the immigration law and regulations the only foreign-born 
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students upon which an approved school is required to report are those 
admitted to the United States under Section 4(e) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. To assist approved schools in ascertaining upon which 
foreign-born students they are required to report, it is proposed by 
the Certifications Branch that between now and the beginning of the 
1942 fall term the Immigration and Naturalization Service will send 
to all registrars having 4(e) students in their schools an individual 
card notice reading as follows: 


The records of this Service show that ...............ccceeees 


IE oii ck ace ata cen ack ene ese Cisessxeminaees 
entered the United States at the port of .............ceee eens 
OR cccccsccccecvccececceseste as a nonquota immigrant student 


under Section 4(e) of the Immigration Act of 1924, with visa number 
errr eT , issued by the American Consulate at ............. 
and destined to or now in attendance at your school. 

When reporting this alien’s attendance in accordance with your 
agreement with this office, it would be appreciated if you will refer 
to the file number appearing in the upper right-hand corner of this 
card. It is further requested that individual reports be submitted for 
each nonquota student. 


I should like to have your comments on the proposed plan, prefer- 
ably by letter, although I shall be glad to hear from you orally while 
here at the convention. 


TRANSFER FROM ONE SCHOOL TO ANOTHER 


Where a 4(e) student desires to pursue his studies in the United 
States at an approved school other than the one to which he was origi- 
nally destined on arrival, such student must first make application to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service for permission to make 
such a transfer. The application for such permission must show the 
name of the school to which transfer is desired, and the course of 
study to be pursued, and must be supported by a letter of acceptance 
from such school. 


PERIOD OF ADMISSION 


Prior to July, 1932, a 4(e) student was admitted for an indefinite 
period, that is, for such period as he continued to maintain a satisfac- 
tory student status. Since July, 1932, it has been the administrative 
practice and policy to admit for a definite, specific period not to exceed 
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two years, with the further restriction that the period for which ad- 
mitted must expire at least sixty days prior to the termination date of 
the student’s passport. 


TEMPORARY DEPARTURE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


A re-entry permit is not issued to an alien who entered the United 
States as a student under Section 4(e). Prior to July 1, 1940, the 
regulations provided that a 4(e) student might go to Canada, New- 
foundland, Mexico, Cuba, Bermuda, or the Bahamas for a period not 
exceeding six months, and be readmitted without a new visa if he 
was found otherwise admissible, and established to the satisfaction of 
the appropriate immigration officials that he had not terminated his 
student status. Under the restrictions imposed on the travel of aliens 
since July 1, 1940, a 4(e) student may not leave the United States 
for any period of time and return without first securing a new visa 
from an American consul. 


ACCEPTANCE OF EMPLOYMENT BY 4(E) STUDENTS 


The acceptance of employment by 4(e) students is a matter which 
I know is of very great concern to many of the schools and colleges 
represented here today, and is one which, during recent months, has 
been very thoroughly and sympathetically considered by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

As many of you present know, the regulations heretofore provided 
that a student admitted to the United States under Section 4(e) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 might not accept employment in the 
United States if his parents or relatives were financially able to sup- 
port him or he otherwise had sufficient funds to cover expenses. If 
such student had some means, but not sufficient to cover his needs, he 
might be permitted to accept employment, but in no case was such 
employment to interfere with his carrying a full course of study. 

Due to abnormal conditions caused by the present world conflict,: 
many students now find themselves unable to return home or to obtain 
funds from abroad. It has therefore been decided that consideration 
may be given to permitting such students to discontinue school for 
the duration of the war or until their circumstances change, and to 
accept full-time employment with an organization or individual ap- 
proved by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Application 
for permission to accept such employment must be made in writing 
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to the Chief of the Certifications Branch of the Service by the individ- 
ual student concerned. Each application will be investigated to deter- 
mine the bona fide nature of the request to accept employment, and 
the necessity for granting it. If such an application is supported by a 
letter of endorsement from the registrar of the school concerned, it 
will be of great assistance to the Service in determining the proper 
action to take in each case. 

It is to be understood that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service does not intend to authorize any blanket withdrawal of 4(e) 
students from their studies, and authority to accept employment will 
be granted only when there are compelling reasons for granting the 
request. 

In closing, may I express to you the appreciation of the Service for 
your constant support of our nation in these days of stress, and its 
conviction that your contribution to the war effort will aid materially 
in the success of the Allied Cause. 








Sectional Meeting: Universities 
IRA M. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, PRESIDING 


College Student Records in Relation to Transfer 
R. M. CARSON 


At the meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
at the University of Colorado in 1925, a registrar of little experience 
became aware that college transcripts were a general as well as an 
institutional problem. In the discussion of transfer records in 1925, 
emphasis was placed on the development of a “Uniform Transcript 
Blank”’ for all colleges and universities rather than on the more prac- 
tical question of uniformity in essential items of information. In the 
intervening years, considerable attention has been given by individual 
members and special committees of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars to essential items of information, and to matters 
relating to general academic status, honorable dismissal, disciplinary 
action, and the like. Some regional associations also have dealt with 
the problem with good results. These efforts deserve our sincere com- 
mendation. 

Appraisal of past efforts to improve and maintain adequacy of 
college transcripts suggests that moze objective study should be given 
(1) to the development of adequate original student records from 
which facsimile copies may be made, (2) to the analysis of completed 
transcripts in use, and (3) to greater continuity of effort and leader- 
ship in the development and use of records. 

Accordingly, when the writer was asked to lead a discussion on 
transcripts at the meeting in Chicago a year ago, a brief study was made 
in partial fulfillment of two above, through analysis of 120 com- 
pleted transcripts received for interpretation by Colorado State College 
of Education during the school year, 1940-41. In the 1941 study, 
every third transcript was appraised for adequacy in terms of 23 items 
of information considered essential for interpretation. Forty transcripts 
were thus appraised. 

When Chairman Smith, who has been greatly interested in this 
problem, asked me to continue the discussion of transcripts at the 
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sectional meeting of universities in Chicago this year, a further ap- 
praisal of transfer records was made for that purpose. Registrars of 
representative institutions of higher education in the United States 
were asked to appraise ¢hree student transfer records received by them 
for interpretation during the school year, 1941-42. The transcripts 
thus appraised were to represent (a) the first three records inspected, 
(b) different states, and (c) at least one year of academic credit. Two 
hundred and one transcripts of record were included in the 1942 
survey. Appraisal of adequacy was based upon the following 24 items 
considered essential and by which the transcripts of 201 institutions 
of higher education were checked. (The 24 items selected by the author 
of the study were also considered essential by most of the co-operating 
registrars. In addition, many other items were proposed as essential 
but with comparatively low frequencies.) 


1. Name of student (in full) 14. Descriptive title of each course 
2. Home or mailing address of stu- 15. Grades 
dent 16. Number of hours required for 
3. Name of college or university graduation 
4, Basis of admission 17. Statement of graduation 
5. Location of college or university 18. Clear designation of transfer 
6. Dates of attendance credit 
7. Length of term 19. Extension courses clearly identi- 
8. Student load per term fied 
9. Explanation of grading system* 20. Statement of academic status? 
10. Credit column clearly indicated 21. Certificate of honorable dismis- 
11. Designation (name) of credit sal 
unit 22. Institutional seal 
12. Definition of credit unit 23. Signature of proper official 
13. Course number 24. General legibility* 


“Past and present systems of grading. 
» This item was not included in the 1941 study. 
© Can be read without difficulty and items self-explanatory. 


The following three tables show, in part, the nature and extent of the 
completeness of transcripts of student records among colleges and 
universities of the United States at the present time. 

Twelve of the 201 transcripts in the 1942 survey included all of 
the 24 items considered essential. Transcripts of 73 institutions of 
higher education, or 36.5 per cent of 200* transcripts included in 


* One private military school not included. 
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TABLE I 


THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF 241* INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN WHOSE TRANSCRIPTS DEFICIENCIES OR 
OMISSIONS ARE FOUND AMONG 24 ESSENTIAL ITEMS 





























Deficient transcripts 
Item 1942> 1941° 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
I 2 3 4 5 
1. Number of hours required for graduation...... 113 56.2 20 50 
rrr re 87 43-3 32 80 
a i ani Kaan 8 al 87 43:3 26 65 
4. Definition of credit unit..................... 85 42.3 10 25 
5. Statement of academic status®................ 68 33.8 
6. Extension courses clearly identified........... 52 25.9 fe) fe) 
4. Home or mailing address of student.......... 49 24.4 5 13 
8. Clear designation of transfer credit........... 47 23.4 Oo fo) 
9. Descriptive title of each course.............. 44 21.9 4 10 
10. Certificate of honorable dismissal............. 43 21.4 3 8 
11. Designation (name) of credit unit............. 40 19.9 2 5 
Si NINE III oc skews cesacesscuccecss 36 17.9 8 20 
13. Location of college or university............. 32 15.9 10 25 
NS EEE EET TOTTI 30 14.9 10 25 
15. Explanation of grading system............... 29 14.4 7 18 
16. Statement of graduation..................06- 26 12.9 5 13 
Ee 21 10.5 5 13 
PSS ROMSRINO TRUTEIIOEL 5:55 5: 6.4:6 <:5 6.650 6:6:0'8 9:0 00:0is- 0-00.06 18 9.0 3 8 
OG CNN GE UIE, oo ic cccecvasececccens 16 8.0 ) ° 
20. Name of student (in full).................... 16 8.0 ° Oo 
21. Credit column clearly indicated.............. 9 4-5 10 25 
22. Name of college or university................ 4 2.0 fr) fr) 
23. Signature of proper official................... 3 4 re) ) 
NY COURSED Scr aie a net ree eae ee 2 1.0 ° ° 











® There is some overlapping in the 1941 and the 1942 lists. 

> 201 institutions. 

© 40 institutions. 

4 This item should have read: “Institutional load per term” in the Inquiry Blank. Some 
registrars who replied obviously thought the item referred to what the individual student 
whose transcript was appraised was permitted to carry each term instead of the institutional 
load for any student. 

© Not included in 1941 study. 


Table II, were deficient in from 25 to 62.5 per cent of 24 essential 
items. On the other hand, the transcripts of 49 institutions, or 24.5 
per cent, contained none or only one or two omissions or deficiencies. 
Types of institutions having the poorest and best transcripts in the 
1942 survey are shown in Table II. 

Some significance may, perhaps, be attached to type of institution 
in reference to adequacy of transfer records. However, it would appear 
that the problem refers primarily to the individual institution. For 
example, all of the six types of institutions are represented in both the 
poorest and best transcripts appraised. 
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TABLE II 


PROPORTION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SIX TYPES HAVING THE POOREST AND BEST 
TRANSCRIPTS IN TERMS OF DEFICIENCIES DISCOVERED, 1942 























Per cent of institutions having: 
Type of institution Number ates 6 to 15 
deficiencies deficiencies 
Liberal Arts Colleges................. 48 35.4 29.2 
Miah WIDIVORSIEIOS o.oo 5c. 5 dissin Sale waw es 39 12.8 50.1 
ice 9 geen cad inansien 38 15.8 31.5 
PPIVACG WIVCLSIUIO8 soc occ sscacceesiaes 30 30.0 45-3 
Ny ii 500 seeseancconss 26 26.9 23.1 
Technical and Agricultural Colleges... . 19 26.3 42.0 
Me kudos csaveussexareen 200 








In the 1942 study, 24.5 per cent of all institutions of higher educa- 
tion whose transcripts were appraised contain all or nearly all of the 
information considered essential for interpretation. Conversely, the 
study indicates that over one-third of the transcripts now being fur- 
nished by institutions of higher education in the United States are 
deficient in at least 25 per cent of the 24 essential items, with deficien- 
cies running as high as 62.5 per cent in one institution. 

The average enrollment of institutions of higher education in the 
1942 study having none, or very few deficiencies, and those having 
10 or more omissions or deficiencies are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


RELATION OF THE NUMBER OF DEFICIENCIES IN TRANSCRIPTS TO 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN 99 INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1942 











Number of Number of Average Student 
Deficiencies Institutions Enrollment 
° 12* 1,042 
I 16> 1,791 
2 22° 2,532 
3 294 1,731 
10-15 20° 6, 425 











® Average student enrollment of 11 of these institutions, 795. 

b Average student enrollment of 13 of these institutions, 895. 

© Average student enrollment of 18 of these institutions, 2,225. 

4 Average student enrollment of 27 of these institutions, 1,206. 

© Includes five junior colleges with an average enrollment of 300 and three senior colleges 
with an average enrollment of 390. 


While some significance might be attached to student enrollment 
in reference to adequacy of transfer records, it would seem that here 
also the problem refers primarily to the individual institution. Never- 
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theless, it may be appropriate to suggest that the older and larger 
colleges and universities perhaps have more than ordinary leadership 
responsibility, because of their prestige and the greater numbers of 
transfer students normally involved. In any case, registrars of longer 
experience in any college or university should embrace the opportunity 
to render this kind of service to those who have more recently entered 
the profession. . 

It may be said that much of the information considered essential 
in a transcript could be obtained in the catalog of the sending institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the official record of a transfer student should be 
complete for the following important reasons: 


1. The college catalog is not a convenient source of information although 
its occasional use may be necessary. Older issues of the catalog especially 
may not be available. 

2. The descriptive title of a course in a transcript is usually sufficient for 
interpretation, substitution of courses, and program planning. 

3. Faculty advisers who use transcripts do not usually have convenient 
access to catalogs, nor do they have the time to search for essential in- 
formation. 

4, Each student’s transfer record file should contain complete, original, 
and official information over the signature of a proper official of the 
sending institution, Catalogs cannot be filed with a student's record. 

5. A suitable transcript of a student’s record represents a courtesy due 
the individual or institution receiving the record. 


Perhaps sufficient objective information is included in these two 
transcript studies to suggest the need for a more definite plan of 
continuous appraisal and improvement of college transcripts. To this 
end, the following proposals are made. 


Proposed Plan for the Development and Maintenance of Adequate 
College Student Records and Transcripts of Record 


The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and regional 
associations shall designate or appoint permanent committees to 
supervise appraisal of records of individual institutions. Regional 
associations shall be encouraged to assume a large part of the responsi- 
bility for continuous appraisal of records in terms of the criteria of 
adequacy which are agreed upon, and to extend their influence in the 
improvement of original student records and college transcripts beyond 
their own membership. 
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Appraisal of original student records and transcripts of record shall 
be made through objective study every three to five years. This service 
shall be made available to all institutions of higher education. 

Inasmuch as facsimile records are inevitable, agreement should be 
reached concerning what information shall be included in the office 
record of a student to be thus reproduced, and in general what infor- 
mation should be furnished in a supplemental record. Transfer records 
are now, more than ever, dependent upon adequate institutional 
records, 

It may be considered desirable to show the results of appraisal of 
original and transfer records in terms of a scale of adequacy so that 
any institution, on request, may observe the completeness of its own 
records and transcripts in relation to others. 

Adequate transcripts of record represent one of the important tools 
of our trade as registrars and a college or university is judged in some 
degree by the kind of transfer records furnished. I think we would 
agree that records which contain minimum essential information can 
be developed and reproduced as easily and more economically than 
incomplete records when the time saved in interpretation is computed. 
A uniform transcript blank is not desirable in the writer’s opinion. 
Nevertheless, great improvement would result if some uniformity in 
the arrangement of essential items in transcripts and supplements 
could be agreed upon. Economy is important at all times; in the 
present war emergency it is imperative. 

The 1942 study of transfer records shows marked agreement among 
registrars on the essential elements of a satisfactory transfer record. 
At least one-fourth of the institutions of higher education involved 
in the 1942 study have set a high standard for the rest of us to follow. 
Is it not reasonable to believe that what has been achieved by these 
institutions of higher education can be achieved by all? To this end, 
let us observe what information is being furnished by them which 
should be included in all transcripts prepared for interpretation. I am 
convinced that the problem can be solved without much difficulty if 
we are willing to look at it. 

The co-operation of all registrars who have participated in the 1942 
appraisal of transcripts now in use in colleges and universities of the 
United States is greatly appreciated. Also, I am grateful to my col- 
league, Dr. Frederick L. Whitney, whose generous help in the study 
makes it possible to announce the results at this time. 
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Illegibility of Photostatic Records 


C. ZANER LESHER 


I have been asked to discuss briefly the illegibility of photostatic 
records. Let me preface my remarks with the observation that a great 
deal of improvement is apparent in photostatic transcripts during the 
past year. As most of us have had occasion to note, however, not 
all transcripts prepared by the photostatic or photographic method are 
as Clearly legible as one could wish. We use the term “‘photostatic’’ 
in a general sense, of course, and not with reference to any particular 
duplicating device. 

It seems that we may ascribe the lack of legibility in photostatic 
copies to either one or both of two factors, namely, unsuitable 
original records and faulty technique in copying work. Since the 
duplicating devices copy the original records exactly as they appear, no 
allowance is made for poor handwriting, crowding of the entries, 
poor arrangement of material, or innumerable printed lines. The 
result may be a transcript that is difficult to read, especially if it is 
produced in small size. It would be well for those of us who are 
providing transcripts with photo-copying devices to see to it that our 
original records are prepared on such forms and in such manner as will 
insure legibility in the copies. Typewritten originals are obviously 
an advantage, but when originals are prepared by hand, a printed 
style of entry is suggested. Typewritten entries also encourage the use 
of a record form which does not necessitate numerous horizontal lines, 
and this, too, furthers legibility in photostatic copies. 

Another point we may mention in connection with the original 
record is that copying machines, in general, react to different color 
values. Entries in red, for instance, will usually reproduce even more 
clearly than black. On the other hand, blue is extremely difficult to 
_ reproduce, and should be avoided, both in the paper used for records 

and in ink or pencil entries. A good clear white record paper of good 
quality with entries in black ink is recommended for student records 
from which transcripts are to be reproduced by the photostatic 
method. 

It is obvious that poor results have been obtained in photostatic 
transcripts because of faulty technique in copying work. The actual 
preparation of such transcripts should not be difficult even with in- 
experienced assistants, since the devices for the most part are com- 
paratively simple in operation, and directions for their use are always 
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readily available. Some experimentation may be necessary in the 
amount of time allowed for exposures, for instance, and in the de- 
velopment and fixing of prints. Such ‘factors as these, however, are 
fairly well standardized, and even with a minimum of care, satis- 
factory results should be obtained. It is suggested that a brief sum- 
mary of exposure and development data be posted at a handy place 
near the copying machine so that various members of the staff may do 
copying work with some assurance of successful results. 

It seems to me that if some thought is given to the proper form 
of student record and the manner of its preparation with relation to 
the reproduction of transcripts by the photostatic method, and if 
reasonable attention is given to the comparatively simple technique 
required in the use of most copying devices, illegibility in photostatic 
transcripts can be eliminated. It should not be difficult for us to regard 
the clarity of such transcripts as being as readily insured as is their 
accuracy. 


Policies and Practices Followed in Issuing Transcripts 
to Students and to Others Requesting Them 


EDWARD J. GRANT 


The subject that has been assigned me is an old one and a rela- 
tively simple one. I think there is general agreement on the prin- 
ciple that a student’s academic record is confidential, within certain 
limits. We can’t give out information indiscriminately. The thing to 
keep in mind is to avoid criticism, or even legal action, on the part 
of the student in the issuance of credentials. It seems safe to be 
governed by-the following rules, which are almost too obvious to 
enumerate, 

1. A transcript may be issued to the student or his parent or 
guardian. 

2. It may be issued for the use of any educational agency—federal, 
state, or municipal; or to colleges, universities, or schools. 

3. It may be issued to any government agency, including civil serv- 
ice. 

4, It may be issued to other individuals or to commercial firms only 
with the consent of the student. 

As to transcript fees, I think the practice is general that the first 
transcript is issued free of charge, with a fee for each copy issued 
thereafter. I must say, though, that many institutions have adopted 
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the plan of not charging fees for transcripts issued for students enter- 
ing the armed forces. This is a practice we all should adopt. It is the 
least we can do for these young men. 

As to multiple transcripts, there is generally a flat fee for each addi- 
tional copy, but for transcripts issued by mechanical devices, often a 
reduction is made when several are provided in one run. This seems 
to be a reasonable course to follow. 


A Uniform Method of Recording Test Results 
G. E. METZ 


I note that Mr. Carson did not mention the test score as an essential 
item of the effective transcript, nor am I suggesting that we add to 
the general burden of the transfer of students the problem of exchang- 
ing scores on tests. However, with all of the expense a number of 
institutions are incurring for testing programs, it does seem advisable 
that we consider the possibility in the future of the need for transfer- 
ring such information. 

In the first place, I think we shall find with the passing of time that 
there will be more and more transfers from one institution to another. 
Institutions which are accelerating will find students who do not de- 
sire to be accelerated and who will go elsewhere, and vice versa. My 
first suggestion is that when such tests as the American Council ex- 
aminations are used, the test data are more nearly comparable than 
any other item of information which we have available in our institu- 
tions. Grades and credits we know are unreliable because of varying 
standards from one institution to another, and if one item has more 
meaning than another, it is perhaps the test result. 

Secondly, there is a need for us to take stock of the test data avail- 
able in our institutions and, if we can, to see to it that a record is 
maintained of such data in a central office, preferably, of course, the 
registrar's office. Test data should be so compiled that when we receive 
a call for them, we will have them readily available. Those institutions 
which have mechanical means of reproducing records might easily 
devise a record card for test data in such a way that it may be easily 
photostated or reproduced in some other manner. 

I would suggest that in transferring test data from one institution 
to another, we might, perhaps, use percentiles and give the name of 
the test, the form, the date administered, and the percentile score. 
There arises, of course, the question as to whether the percentile score 
is for the institution, the state, or the nation, but I can very readily see 
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the possibility of someone devising a scheme for uniformity along 
that line. For example, we might establish a code system by which 
the deciles alone might be used. If a student is in the decile from 
90 to 100, we could use the figure 9 to indicate this. If we want to 
be more definite, we could have the first figure indicate the decile rank 
from the standpoint of the nation as a whole, the second from the 
standpoint of the state, and the third for institutional norms. 

I may summarize by saying simply that we need to begin main- 
taining in the registrar’s office the accumulative record of test scores, 
and as rapidly as possible work out a plan by which they will be so 
maintained that they may be readily transferred from one institution 
to another. 


What Practical or Vocational Courses Can Be Offered in 
the College of Liberal Arts That Will Be of Value 
to the Man Called into Military Service? 


G. W. ROSENLOF 


What is the effect of current trends in the government defense 
program on your university work, particularly in the liberal arts 
college? This general inquiry is obviously so broad as to preclude 
any possibility of a comprehensive treatment. Consequently, I shall 
content myself with but two specific questions and attempt in some 
measure to answer both of them. 

First, what practical or vocational courses may be offered that will 
be of value to the man who is called to service in the armed forces 
or who is called to civilian defense? And second, what credit, if any, 
seems, from the data, to be assigned and found acceptable? 

In an effort to arrive at some conclusions, based on practice, I 
directed an inquiry to almost one hundred different universities of 
the country. The replies from approximately thirty of them are the 
basis of the remarks that I shall make this afternoon. They should 
in no sense be taken to indicate universal practice. They merely 
suggest something of a trend. 

In order that I may come directly to the findings from the thirty 
institutions, I shall review briefly the replies as they were received 
and tabulated. The order is not intended to be indicative of the 
importance of the subject. 

Meteorology. I found eight different courses in this particular area, 
with credit extending from two to six hours, and with a median of 
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approximately three semester hours. Under the heading of Meteor- 
ology, there were reported such items as these: Elementary Meteor- 
ology, Aeronautical Meteorology, World Weather, and Climate. 

Navigation. There were twelve courses listed, with credit extending 
from one to three hours, with the three-hour course the most com- 
mon. Under the heading of Navigation I have placed Spherical 
Trigonometry, Naval History, Naval Science, and perhaps errone- 
ously, Elementary Electricity, and Electronics. 

Photography. Seven courses were listed under the heading of 
Photography. Among them I might mention Map Reading, Map 
Making, Cartography, Principles of Design, and Camouflage. Credit 
in these courses ranged from one to four hours. 

Industrial Courses. Under this heading we found eight courses with 
credit extending from two to three hours. These included Auto Me- 
chanics, Personnel Management, Industrial Management, Organiza- 
tion in Wartime, and Organization and Defense. 

Languages. There were twelve courses, with credit extending from 
one hour to as high as fifteen hours in a course in Slavic. Under the 
general heading we found such courses as Military German, Transla- 
tion for F.B.I. Agents, Chinese, Japanese, French for Government 
Service, Spanish for Government Service, Portuguese, and Slavic. 

Science and Mathematics. Under this heading there were a great 
many courses listed. Many of them were nothing more nor less than 
a re-emphasizing of the courses long given in the institutions, though 
in some instances there were indications that they had been, to some 
extent, specialized to meet the needs of the men who are entering 
the armed forces or entering upon civilian defense activities. Under 
this heading were listed: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Statistics, Chemistry of Explosives, Chemical Warfare 
Agents, and Explosives. The credit ranged from no credit at all to 
eight hours. 

Biological Sciences. Fourteen courses were listed, with credit ranging 
from one to eight hours. These included Physical Education and 
Health, Field Sanitation, Bacteriology, Foods and Sanitary Chemistry, 
Hygiene and Toxicology, Microbiology, Meat Selection, and Nutri- 
tion. Meat Selection may, perhaps, not be properly placed in this 
category. 

War Aims Courses. Under this heading, I found thirteen different 
courses listed, with credit ranging from none to three hours. There 
were the Philosophy of the Present War Effort, War and Social 
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Change, Morale in Times of War, Economic Backgrounds, Causes and 
Events, War Comes to America, America and the War, European 
News, and Issues of the War. 

Nursing and First Aid. There were twenty-four institutions offer- 
ing courses in this category, and in this group appeared the largest 
number of specialized courses reported. Included were such courses 
as Home Nursing, Nursing Aids, Red Cross, Life Saving, Recrea- 
tional Leadership, and First Aid. Credit ranged from one to two 
hours in each instance. 

Communication. There were three courses which I placed under 
the heading of Communication. These were Radio Communication, 
twice announced, Morse Code, and Crypt Analysis. 

Artillery Fire and Orientation, Metals and Alloys, X-ray Analysis, 
Spectroscopic Analysis, Electric Measurement, Military Geology, and 
Military Band form a miscellaneous group with credit ranging from 
two to five hours. 

Finally there were two courses listed in Psychology: Employee 
Selection and Industrial Psychology. 

A review of the courses reported reveals a significant breadth of 
offerings in many areas or fields of instruction. The determination 
of courses is obviously motivated by the location of the institutions 
geographically, by the specialized interests and activities of the 
communities served, by the peculiar facilities of the institutions 
represented, and by the requests of the government for institutions 
to offer specific types of work looking toward the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

There is no particular uniformity in the course offerings save in 
two or three instances. Naturally, the sciences and mathematics, and 
to a lesser extent the languages, are being emphasized in a very con- 
siderable number of our universities and colleges of liberal arts. First 
Aid, Nursing, Red Cross Life Saving, Health and Hygiene, and 
Sanitation are apparently receiving a great deal of emphasis. Similarly, 
many institutions have been providing special programs intended to 
furnish to students and to communities at large information about 
war aims, purposes, and issues—sociological, economic, and political. 
These, it seems, are also intended to develop right attitudes, to build 
morale or esprit de corps, and to furnish information that will aid our 
students and the public to think and to speak intelligently about 
the participation of America in the present war effort. 

I would like to conclude by stating that a number of you sent to 
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me some very interesting documents, indicating what you are attempt- 
ing to do to announce to the world the efforts that the universities are 
making through their liberal arts colleges to contribute to the war 
effort. There was a bulletin from the University of Michigan, entitled 
The War Training Program, and one from Brown University on 
National Defense and Training Courses. A very interesting document 
from Columbia University lists those courses having to do with 
civilian defense, including for example, An American in a World 
War, The War as an Irrepressible Conflict, Our Part in the War, Our 
Resources and Their Utilization, Financing the War, Psychology and 
National Defense, First Aid Instruction and Practice, Maintenance 
of Essential Services, Incendiary and Demolition Bombs, and Air 
Raid Defense Information for the Home. These, of course, are 
indicative of the peculiar responsibilities and obligations which rest 
upon a city like New York, located as it is upon the eastern border 
and being very vulnerable, indeed, to attack by an enemy. 

There was a special announcement from Cornell University on the 
wartime program, a very interesting document enumerating a con- 
siderable number of special courses for which Cornell has made itself 
responsible. 

There was an interesting report from President Frank Graham for 
the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina; still 
another from Rutgers; and one from Northwestern University outlin- 
ing a program of engineering training for defense. 

Very evidently the universities of the land are making a very specific 
effort to provide, through their liberal arts colleges, for offerings of 
all kinds and covering a very broad field of instructional effort. 
Some of these courses are very appropriate for students enrolled in 
the liberal arts college, though they may have been offered in some 
other of the colleges within the university. 

What can we do in the liberal arts college? Certainly we can be 
very conscious of the responsibility which is now devolving upon 
institutions of higher learning. Our colleges of liberal arts need have 
no fear in the present moment that there will be any unjust accusations 
or any unfair criticism of them for having engaged in the offering of 
courses which are not ordinarily thought to possess a high degree of 
academic value. I am not disturbed about this, as I am sure you must 
not be, for every college at the present time must be very conscious, 
indeed, of its obligation, and to bother ourselves about the academic 
sufficiency or efficiency of courses in liberal arts seems to me, at least, 
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to be a tragically wasteful spending of our time and our effort. 

We must be very functional at this time, and if academic con- 
siderations must take second place for the moment, that is altogether 
to the good and I think altogether very proper. As registrars and 
officers of administration let’s be very broadminded. We should not 
place obstacles in the way of an effective functional contribution on 
the part of our liberal arts colleges. 


How Can the Registrar Help the Government 
in Its War Effort? 


FRED E. NESSELL 


The registrar and his position may be said to represent a traditional 
development. In an hour when we are called on to give the fullest 
service to the government and to our students in connection with the 
problems that are immediately before us, we may still keep in mind 
those traditional elements that we have followed through the years. 
Yet, as the preceding speaker indicated, it is necessary that we be 
broadminded. We must adapt our traditional methods and procedures 
so that we may be of most help in this grave emergency. 

How shall a transcript be sent? To whom shall it be given? We 
have for years insisted that the transcript should not be given to the 
student, but that it should be sent directly to the institution concerned. 
However, we now find that there is a great lag in the compilation of 
the necessary material by the federal offices. If the student sends his 
papers and his application in one envelope, his letters of recom- 
mendation from various associates and acquaintances in another, and 
the university transcript in still a third, the matter of collecting these 
in a federal office is no small task. We have accordingly found that it 
is a good time to be somewhat liberal and to give the student the 
transcript so that he may send it along with his application and his 
other papers. To safeguard ourselves and the federal office, we have 
been placing the transcript in a sealed envelope, marked for the 
appropriate department of the government, and labeled, ‘‘Confiden- 
tial, Not to be Opened by the Student.” This we have sent directly 
to the student. The idea has apparently so appealed to the federal 
departments that within the last few days we have been getting 
requests for transcripts from students, asking that they be sent to 
them in envelopes addressed to the agencies concerned. 

I want to speak for just a moment, and very briefly, about what 
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happens to these transcripts in the federal agencies. I was somewhat 
dubious for a time as to whether or not the Navy, for example, was 
actually looking at the transcripts which we were sending them. I 
sent a man down to find out. He came back with the report that 
every transcript that is going into the Navy Department is being 
scrutinized carefully. They are interested to see what courses the 
student has had and how well he has done in the courses taken. They 
are looking first to see if he has had mathematics and science. If he 
has had these courses and has done well in them, they are placing him 
in one classification. If he has not had mathematics and science but 
has had language, they are referring him to the Division of Naval 
Intelligence, and so on with other variations in the student’s program 
of studies. They are interested in the descriptive titles of courses and 
in the grades which were earned. 

It was rather gratifying to me to find that our trouble was not 
going for nothing, that they were actually using the transcripts, and 
that they were using them to the advantage of the government service 
and to the advantage of the student, himself. 

We can continue to be helpful to the government if we are always 
on the alert to find new methods, new procedures, and, perhaps, new 
shortcuts to giving the information, to giving it promptly, and to 
giving it accurately. 


Should the High Schools Be Expected to Offer All of the 
Courses Considered Necessary by the Colleges and 
Universities for Satisfactory Preparation? 

T. E. PETTENGILL 


As an approach to this problem I should like to mention the find- 
ings in a recent survey of high school graduates made by G. L. Ander- 
son, University of Minnesota, and T. J. Berning, Minnesota State 
Department of Education. Their survey included all June, 1938, 
graduates, 22,306 in number, of Minnesota high schools, both public 
and private. One purpose of the study was to find out what these 
graduates were doing one year after graduation. They found that 
only 23 per cent were enrolled in college. In other words, 77 per 
cent of the high school graduates had not gone to college. This is 
not a startling discovery—we’ve known this for many years. It bears 
repeating, however, because those of us in the colleges are apt to 
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lose sight of this fact—and a fact it is—that preparation for college 
is not a primary function of the high school. 

What then is the primary function of the high school? What was 
the majority (77 per cent) doing one year after graduation from 
high school? The answer is obvious; they all were either working, 
looking for work, or were attending business colleges, trade schools, 
high schools (as post-graduates), or preparing themselves in other 
ways for types of work that do not require college training. The war 
and declining college enrollments further increases the spread be- 
tween these two groups. 

College preparation is still the tradition of the high school. The 
high schools have been slow and cautious in changing their curricula 
to meet the needs of the 77 per cent of their graduates who do not 
go on to college. That the high schools need to adjust their curricula 
seems clear. To continue to offer only a college preparatory course, 
as Anderson and Berning point out in their study, when only a 
minority go on to college in effect results in the majority of young 
people being trained for an objective that for them does not exist. 

The dual function of the high school, to prepare the 77 per cent 
for work and 23 per cent for college, makes it difficult for the high 
school to maintain the standard college preparatory curriculum and 
at the same time satisfy the vocational needs of the majority of their 
students who hope to find employment immediately upon graduation. 

In this situation there is constant pressure upon the superintendents 
to provide for the majority at the expense of the minority. In the 
smaller schools such subjects as solid geometry, physics, and trigo- 
nometry are difficult to justify. In many schools, due to the relatively 
small number of students preparing for college, the place of plane 
geometry and other subjects in the curriculum is being questioned. 

A number of years ago our College of Pharmacy established a re- 
quirement of one year of high school physics for entrance. The cur- 
riculum in Pharmacy is a four-year course to which students are 
admitted directly from high school. We soon found that there was 
an abnormally large number of students who applied for transfer to 
the College of Pharmacy from the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts at the close of the freshman year. What had happened was 
then apparent—these transfers had entered the Arts College without 
physics, had taken physics during their freshman year, and then trans- 
ferred to Pharmacy. Having done this they were all irregular in their 
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curriculum for the sophomore year. You all appreciate the problem; 
you may have a similar one at present in your own university. The 
question was what to do about it. Obviously there was no justification 
for permitting the situation to continue. A survey of high schools in 
the state showed that of approximately 700, only about one half of 
them offered physics. The problem was solved by permitting graduates 
to enter Pharmacy directly without physics, specifying it, however, as 
a recommended subject, and adjusting the curricula so that those 
who enter without physics may take college physics during their 
freshman year. We recently revised our entrance requirements to the 
Institute of Technology, which includes Engineering, Chemistry, and 
Mines, for the same reason. We used to require solid geometry. Now 
we list it as a recommendation and have adjusted the curricula so that 
this course may be taken during the fall quarter of the freshman year. 
Our experience has been that students follow the recommendations. 
Those who apply for entrance without having had recommended sub- 
jects are usually from schools where these subjects are not offered. 
These examples represent specific instances of entrance requirements 
being necessarily tempered by the courses our high schools are able 
to offer. 

Another interesting fact brought out in the Anderson-Berning 
study of high school graduates was that for every graduate who ranked 
in the upper 30 per cent of his class and entered college, two gradu- 
ates who ranked in the upper 30 per cent did not enter college. Most 
of us will agree that students in the upper 30 per cent of their high 
school graduating class have ability to do college work. However, 
the study showed that two-thirds of these students did not go on to 
college. Our requirements should be flexible enough so that these 
high ability students may be admitted if they should apply for en- 
trance, even though they may not have taken the standard college 
preparatory course in high school. Certainly our entrance require- 
ments should be modified so that these high ability students, repre- 
senting two out of three of the best students in high school, will be 
encouraged to attend college. 

The high schools are attempting to adjust their aims and courses 
of study to meet the needs of their students. The literature in the 
field shows clearly that the emerging high school curriculum, if truly 
adjusted to the needs of students at the secondary level, will neces- 
sarily vary in content, technique, and emphasis according to the needs 
of the community. As our larger cities are in effect a composite of 
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communities with varying needs, it is logical that the curricula should 
vary between schools in the same school system. These adjustments 
have been progressing for several years. The colleges and universities 
have been meeting the situation in some cases by providing entrance 
examinations as an alternate basis for admission of high ability stu- 
dents whose high school pattern does not meet the normal subject 
matter requirements. A few colleges have made provision to accept 
all top ranking high school graduates, usually those in the upper 
third or upper fourth of the graduating class, regardless of their 
pattern of high school subjects. 

In this matter of adjustment of curricula to the needs of their stu- 
dents, the high schools are in a position of being between the ‘‘devil 
and the deep blue sea.’ If they adjust their program to meet the 
needs of their students, their graduates have difficulty in meeting tradi- 
tional college entrance requirements. If the high school continues the 
traditional subject pattern, it does not meet the needs of those who do 
not go on to college. The high schools have always been in a quandary 
because of the specific manner in which college entrance requirements 
have been stated and because of the variations in requirements be- 
tween colleges—even between colleges within the same university. 
I would like to leave this thought with you. We would not only 
progress toward the solution of many of our own problems but 
would aid the high schools immeasurably in their adjustment of 
curricula to meet the needs of their students, if in our thinking about 
entrance requirements we could forget all about subject matter in 
high school—majors and minors and specified units—and would 
frame our requirements on a basis primarily concerned with selection 
of students with ability and skills essential for the particular college 
curriculum. 


Should Colleges and Universities Offer 
Sub-Freshman W ork? 


W. C. SMYSER 


I wrote to Mr. Smith to ask him exactly what he meant by the 
question: Should colleges and universities offer sub-freshman work? 
He explained that he meant remedial work in such subjects as English 
and mathematics. 

My immediate impulse, when such a question is posed, is to answer, 
“No, we should not. We have other and far loftier responsibilities.” 
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But I know that that answer would be totally inadequate, because it 
does not realistically face the fact that, whether we like it or not, we 
have got to do it. Otherwise, we shall be spending our time putting 
new wine into old and very flimsy bottles. 

Remedial work in the colleges, to complete the preparation of stu- 
dents who come in inadequately trained, is a relatively new departure 
in college procedure. We never thought of it until a comparatively 
few years ago. I am not quite sure what it was that awakened us to 
a realization of the need, but I think there were several factors. 

The easiest explanation, of course, would be to say that the high 
schools are doing a poorer job. That is probably not correct. It is true, 
though, that in recent years the tendency of the high schools—at least 
of many of the high schools—has been to shift their emphasis toward 
the social sciences and, to that extent, it might be fair to say that they 
are doing a poorer job in such tool subjects as English and arithmetic. 
Mr. Pettengill pointed out a minute ago that the high schools have 
been very slow to shift their emphasis from the student who is going 
into college to the larger percentage of their students who are not 
going into college, and he is, of course, exactly right. I think, however, 
that that trend is under way and that the high schools are less and 
less inclined to center their attention primarily on those of their 
students who are preparing for college, and are more and more 
disposed to give at least equal prominence to the work they do with 
students who go directly out into business or industry. 

In addition, we, ourselves, have to a large extent relaxed our 
entrance requirements, and we insist much less unanimously than 
was the case a few years ago upon certain definite patterns of subjects 
in the high school curriculum. I am not here to discuss whether that 
change was ‘a wise one or not, but it has probably resulted in our 
receiving a larger proportion of students whose basic preparation is 
deficient in some respects. 

The third reason for our new interest in sub-freshman work lies 
in the fact that as we have improved our techniques in testing and 
increased our discernment in the interpretation of test results, we have 
discovered student weaknesses which, perhaps, we had never suspected 
before. If John Doe couldn’t get trigonometry or couldn’t keep up 
with the outside assignments in history, we used to say he was just 
dumb, and proceeded to flunk him. We now know that he may not be 
dumb at all but, on the contrary, he may have considerable potentiali- 
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ties as a student—potentialities which he has been unable to develop 
because he got off to a bad start in arithmetic, or because he has never 
learned to read with facility and appreciation. 

Still another reason for our increased attention to remedial oii 
lies in the fact that the whole make-up of our student bodies has 
radically changed. They come now from families which represent 
practically a cross section of the American social structure, whereas 
thirty years ago they came mainly from parents who were themselves 
educated and who for the most part were comparatively well-to-do. 
Now, they are not infrequently the first generation of their families to 
rise beyond the grammar school and they come from homes where 
they heard deplorable English and where there was never any interest 
in reading or in any other intellectual pursuits. Such weaknesses in 
the structure of a student’s early training are not remedied overnight. 

By and large, the colleges have opened their eyes to these new 
responsibilities and have made excellent progress toward providing 
the needed remedial work. To my mind, one of the crowning glories 
of American higher education is its willingness to recognize and to 
accept new responsibilities as they arise, and to spend money and 
energy without stint in the effort to discharge new duties as they are 
envisioned. Much is being done on many campuses to salvage po- 
tentially successful students by repairing their deficiencies in tool 
subjects, and the movement is spreading and will continue to spread. 

I shall listen with much interest to what another speaker will have 
to say presently about review courses given between high school 
graduation and admission to college, because I think there is merit 
in such a plan. But whether the remedial work is done before 
admission to college or after, I think it must be done, or we shall 
risk seeing much of our work vitiated because we attempted to build 
upon sand. 


If High Schools Should Allow Credit Toward Graduation 
for Work Experience, Should Colleges and 
Universities Recognize This for Admissions? 

CurTIS MERRIMAN 
Whether the problem I am to talk about represents only a little 


cloud on the educational sky that will soon disappear or whether it 
is a portent of a major storm, I am unable to determine. 
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Are the high schools giving graduation credit for work which their 
students do in stores, in factories, and on the farm that has little, if 
any, relationship to courses that they may be pursuing in school? 
Will the colleges accept credit for such work if it should be offered 
later on? These are the questions I am expected to answer. 

At our state meeting in Madison last fall, one of the Wisconsin 
registrars raised the question as to what we were going to do. He had 
been told that a number of high schools in Wisconsin were offering 
graduation credit for that type of work, and asked us, as an Associa- 
tion, what we proposed to do about it. As it was a rather new thing 
for a number of us we discussed it briefly, but took no action. 

However, I set out to see what I could learn, especially after Mr. 
Smith suggested that I talk about it for just a few minutes here. I 
must say that I found much less information and much less tendency 
along this line than I had anticipated from what our own registrar 
had suggested. As a matter of fact, I found only two or three schools 
in the state that at the present time are giving any graduation credit of 
that sort, and in these cases it happened to be commercial work that 
was perhaps related to the work that was being done in school. For 
instance, in connection with a bookkeeping class, one particular school 
arranges with some of the local stores to have some of the boys 
and girls come in and help them take care of their books. They count 
this work as a part of the credit that they give for that particular 
course. I suppose it will be recorded as bookkeeping or commercial 
practice or whatever the title may be. 

I talked to a number of our high school principals over the state 
and I did not find anyone who was in favor of doing this thing unless 
there was a very close connection between what the student was doing 
outside and something that was being done in school—in other words, 
correlated work. 

I doubt very much if it is wise educational procedure to look 
forward to the time when high schools or colleges, give academic 
credit for work experiences. If we carried a thing of this kind to its 
logical conclusion, we should be giving our university and college 
students credit for the work that they do to support themselves in 
school, and I can hardly see the educational argument for that. How- 
ever, most colleges have some flexibility in their entrance require- 
ments. For instance, in our own requirements there are seven units 
under which we will accept anything that is offered by the high 
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school, providing it has been authorized by the state board of educa- 
tion. There is sufficient flexibility here to permit us to accept work 
experience if a high school offered credit for it, and we probably 
would accept it if properly certified. 


Should the College Offer Pre-Freshman Review 
Courses—after High School Graduation and 
before Admission to College? 

NEWELL T. SCHMALZRIED 


Should the colleges and universities offer through correspondence 
pre-freshman review courses after high school graduation and before 
admission to college? I am sorry that there is very little empirical 
evidence to provide a definite answer to this question. I can, how- 
ever, review a little of the history of the correspondence service that 
we have had at Purdue. 

It started in 1940 as one course, a review course in pre-college 
mathematics. This was a six weeks’ course, providing three lessons per 
week, and we found that 228 finally enrolled. This constituted one- 
eighth of all of the freshmen who entered the University. That was 
a considerable surprise to Mr. Dammon and those who had charge 
of the course. They didn’t expect that large an enrollment. 

In the summer of 1941 they expanded this service and, in addition 
to pre-college mathematics, added First Aid Toward Better English, 
Introduction to Engineering Drawing, Solid Geometry, and Algebra. 

The reason for the existence of pre-college training grew out of 
Mr. Dammon’s realization that in the smaller schools, especially in 
Indiana, preparation was not adequate. The reason for offering each 
course is probably a little more remote. However, in the case of 
mathematics—that being essential to engineering—we found that 
if a student were deficient or had a disability in mathematics, he was 
severely handicapped, even though he had high native ability. 

A report of the results should include scientific evidence, I suppose, 
and fortunately Mr. Lane, a teacher in Lafayette, did do an experi- 
ment, using the results of the correspondence review course in pre- 
college. mathematics. He used the experimental and control group 
technique and had some 230 subjects matched on the orientation 
examination, which included the Purdue placement test in English 
and the American Council Psychological Examination. He evaluated 
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the effects of the pre-college mathematics course by comparing the 
control group and the experimental group with reference to two 
criteria: first, grades in the university, and second, score on the mathe- 
matics placement test. That is also a part of our orientation battery. 

Mr. Lane of course is aware that his sample is not a random sample 
and that it is therefore very dangerous to generalize. He is also aware 
that it does not prove anything except as conditions apply to Purdue 
University. However, he found a statistically significant difference for 
the two groups between scores on the mathematics placement test 
taken before the students actually started their work in the university. 

This was encouraging at the outset, and he might have predicted 
that the results would be similar for grades in the university, especially 
gtades in mathematics. However, that large a difference did not exist 
in grades after the students had taken their mathematics courses, that 
is, freshmen mathematics. He found a difference in favor of those 
students in the experimental group who had had pre-college mathe- 
matics by correspondence, but the difference was very small and it was 
not statistically significant. However, the staff at Purdue estimates that 
there is some value in these pre-freshman correspondence courses by 
virtue of evidence that can’t be put in statistical form, that is, the 
comments from students who have come in from time to time. These 
students say that the course did help to refresh their study habits, 
and that it made mathematics and college life a little easier. They 
were able to adapt themselves better as a result of having had this 
refresher course before coming to the university. 

I neither want to publicize favorably or unfavorably these corre- 
spondence courses as such. I would rather keep this in the frame of 
reference of a remedial program. We are interested in the ounce of 
prevention—and this certainly is an ounce—but we are also inter- 
ested in the pound of cure. Mr. Dammon has secured the services of 
a full-time clinical psychologist for next year to work on a remedial 
program for students who have specific subject and other disabilities. 


Discussion 


Mr. HarrELL, Indiana University: I should like to have a show 
of hands as to the number of schools that charge for transcripts for 
students entering the armed forces. Might we have that, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: May we have a show of hands on the number 
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of schools that charge for a transcript for those students who enter 
the armed forces. Quite a number indicate that they do. 

Miss PREINKERT, University of Maryland: I should like to know 
how many are giving the student, himself, a sealed transcript. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: How many are giving the student a sealed 
transcript? A show of hands, please. Quite a number are. 

Miss PREINKERT: How many are not? 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: About ten. 

Miss PREINKERT: I should like to recommend then that the As- 
sociation take some action in changing its policy about issuing sealed 
transcripts to students, because we have a resolution on the books to 
the effect that no student be given a sealed transcript. If we have 
changed our policy, we should make a record of it. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: I think it would be well if that might come 
before the group as a whole. It might very properly come through the 
Committee on Special Projects, along with the resolution which Mr. 
Carson has in mind. 

Miss PREINKERT: Many of us have been trying to enforce the 
policies that have been adopted by the Association. If these have 
been changed, some of us will want to change the practices at our 
institutions. 

MR. QUICK, University of Pittsburgh: I should like to suggest that 
a good transcript would not only show the definition of a credit, 
but also the number of credits required for the degree toward which 
the student is working. Thus it is made possible for the examiner to 
make an exact interpretation. 

Further, I think Mr. Nessell’s recommendation or his practice of 
placing the official transcript inside of a sealed envelope marked 
“Confidential” and handing it to the student is a very fine one. Has 
there been any objection voiced to that practice, Mr. Nessell? 

Mr. NESSELL, George Washington University: We have had no 
objections. 

MR. QUICK: It seems to me it provides for a desirable, confidential 
procedure and at the same time speeds up the whole matter of getting 
the official document into the hands of the person who wants it. 

Mr. NESSELL: One student did open the envelope and took it on 
to the Navy Department. It showed on the transcript that it was 
issued to the student in a sealed envelope for the Navy Department 
and that department would not accept it. 
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CHAIRMAN SMITH: I wonder if it would be proper for us to ask 
Mr. Nessell to see to it that-this question gets before the Convention? 
Would you do that, Mr. Nessell? 

MR. NESSELL: I shall be glad to do that. 

Miss OLESEN, University of Idaho: Among the institutions that 
do not charge for transcripts to men in the armed services, is there 
any limitation on the number of transcripts that are given free in the 
case of a particular student? I understand that some divisions of the 
Navy ask for three copies. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Does anyone have an opinion on that? 

Mr. GRANT, Columbia University: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
limit. There should be no limit. 

Mr. SHEFFIELD, Sir George Williams College: May I ask Mr. 
Carson if in his survey he found agreement with the suggestion made 
here that advanced credits ought to be detailed on a transcript given 
to a student? 

Mr. CARSON: That was not included as an essential item of in- 
formation by the author of the study, and neither has it been added 
by responding registrars as an important item or one expected from 
a transferring institution. 

Mr. GRAY, Cornell College: I address my question to Mr. Grant 
with reference to the policy of not issuing a transcript to a potential 
employer without the consent of the individual involved. How closely 
would you follow that rule with reference to the graduate who has 
been out of school for some time, particularly where time seems to 
be important and where, from all appearances at least, there is a 
bona fide application in the hands of a potential employer? 

Mr. GRANT: Releasing the transcript is a rather dangerous thing 
to do, because many students would not care to let their entire record 
be known to a potential employer. It seems to me best to play safe 
and adhere pretty strictly to the principle mentioned. 

Mr. LAMKE, Washington University: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that if an employer addresses a registrar and asks for a transcript 
of record, the student himself must have given the name of the 
university as a reference. Consequently, we should feel justified in 
giving him a transcript. 

Mr. GRANT: Some employers have made provision for that by 
having the student sign his authorization on the form they send. We 
ought to train them to that sort of thing. 
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Miss MACHIR, Kansas State College: I should like to know what 
the admissions officers represented in this Association do with ap- 
plied mathematics and general mathematics when it is presented 
apparently in lieu of elementary algebra, especially for admission to 
engineering. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: As far as the University of Michigan is con- 
cerned, we accept general mathematics as elective credit but do not 
accept it in lieu of prescribed credit in mathematics, without a validat- 
ing examination. If the student feels that he can take a validating 
examination in the specific subject required, it is very proper for him 
to do so. 

Mr. MERRIMAN, University of Wisconsin: I think, Mr. Smith, our 
practice is essentially yours. For engineering, there is a specific re- 
quirement of one and one-half units of algebra and a year of plane 
geometry. We accept only those; we do not accept the general mathe- 
matics. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: I might say that I had a conference yesterday 
with a boy from the University High School in Chicago who wishes 
to enter our College of Engineering, offering two years of a course 
in physical science. He states and the teacher and the principal state 
that it is the equivalent of physics and chemistry, both of which are 
required. We reply that we should like to have you validate the credit 
in physics and chemistry by passing a regular university entrance 
examination, and you may do so at the University of Chicago or at 
the University of Michigan. 

Mr. KASTNER, New York University: I should like to supplement 
Mr. Nessell’s remarks with two additional suggestions. There is a 
crying need today for someone in the university to disseminate in- 
formation relating to opportunities in the armed forces. Since the 
registrar's office is often regarded as the dumping ground for all 
things no one else wants, that job is thrust upon us. I have found 
that the military authorities have reacted quite favorably. They are 
looking to the universities for help in that respect. Many of the 
men in military positions today have had no experience at all in 
dealing with colleges, and they look for a liaison officer between the 
armed forces and the universities. 

The American Council on Education saw the need for such a 
thing as that and they have been sending out information to the 
various colleges. Within the last five weeks we have interviewed 650 
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students regarding this sort of thing and it has been of great help 
to the various branches of the service and also to the students. 

Dr. Brown, who is with me, referred in Bulletin 14 to a statement 
which we might send to the Army upon the boy’s induction, stating 
his qualifications, background, training, etc. In Bulletin 24, which 
has just come out, it is mentioned that this form is enclosed. Un- 
fortunately, it was not enclosed. I wonder whether we might have 
Dr. Brown explain the advantages of that form and the need for our 
help? 

Dr. Brown, American Council on Education: About a year ago, 
in a conference with Dr. Bingham of the Personnel Procedure Sec- 
tion of the Army, who is responsible largely, as civilian consultant, 
for the development of procedures, it was suggested that it would 
be very helpful if the colleges gave information to the boy to bring 
with him at the time that he was inducted, either by volunteering or 
by Selective Service. Consequently, a rather simple form was prepared 
and approved by the respective officers of the Army and the Navy. 

Over a period of time, more complicated machinery of assignment 
has developed and both Dr. Bingham and the officer from the Navy 
felt that more information would be helpful to the enlistment officer 
and to the classification officer at the reception center in the Army. 

Consequently, with the assistance of the Army and Navy officials, 
we have prepared this revised form that covers two sides of a page, 
with a place for the college letterhead at the top. I am very sorry that 
the form was not included in Bulletin 24 as it should have been, and 
would have been, except for an error in the mailing room. My un- 
derstanding is that the form has already been mailed in a separate 
envelope, supplementary to Bulletin 24. If you have not gotten it, I 
shall be very glad to have you write to me at the American Council 
and I will see that the form is sent to you immediately. I should 
like very definitely to urge that those of you who are responsible for 
the filling out of such forms co-operate in utilizing them for the men 
as they leave the institution and go into any arm of the Service, 
giving it to the boy so that he can take it with him and show it to 
the appropriate officer when he is assigned, either in the Army or 
the Navy, as the case may be. Only as you co-operate in providing 
such information can you assist the classification office in doing the 
thing that all of us are most concerned about; namely, that the boy 
shall be assigned to the area where his training, vocational and 
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avocational, and extracurricular and curricular, makes him most 
effective. 

Mr. GRANT: May I ask a question of Dr. Brown? Should the form 
be filled out for candidates for commissions? 

Dr. BROWN: Only as it would provide information from the in- 
stitution which the man has been attending which would help in 
appraising the individual for a commission. It includes the academic 
record, summarized not by courses but by major areas, the major 
interests of the boy, and the activities in which he has participated that 
show qualities of leadership. As such, it would be helpful, certainly. 

Mr. STONE, Purdue University: Do you think that this form 
would take the place of a transcript of record in most cases? 

Dr. Brown: No, I would say not, because it does not provide for 
details about courses. It does provide for listing the areas of science 
and mathematics, but I would say definitely that it is a supplementary 
form and doesn’t supplant the official transcript. 

MR. QUICK: May I address a question to Mr. Pettengill? Is the 
question that you have discussed a wartime question or an all-time 
question? 

Mr. PETTENGILL: As I see it, it is an all-time question. 

MR. Quick: I was very much interested in your paper, because you 
touch on what seems to be a trend. What have you found to be the 
answer to the question? Do specific courses make a difference, after 
all, or are we looking only for accomplishment? A certain Eastern 
university puts it this way to the student in a published bulletin: 


If you finish in the top fifth of your graduating class, you ought to 
go to college. If you finish in the second fifth, you are a good college 
risk. If you finish in the third fifth, you will have difficulty in college. 
If you finish in the fourth fifth, you are a poor college risk; and if in 
the fifth fifth, you ought not go to college. 


It says nothing about the specific nature of the preparation. 
Surely the majority of colleges represented here have been working 
out their admissions on the basis of a certain type of preparation, 
because they had a certain type of degree they confer. That degree, 
they have claimed, is predicated upon success in the fundamental 
aspects of those studies which the student is later expected and re- 
quired to take. As a group are we moving away from that theory, 
and are we about to adopt a new one which says to the student, “It 
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doesn’t make much difference what you studied in high school; the 
important thing is how well you did it.” 

MR. PETYENGILL: I think that is the point. 

MR. Quick: How far along are we? 

MR. PETTENGILL: The literature in the field and the emerging 
curricula in our high schools definitely show a trend toward adjusting 
the program to the needs of students at the high school level. 

Mr. Quick: We are still excepting technical studies are we not? 
A boy working toward an engineering degree surely must have had 
the right type of mathematics—not general mathematics, but algebra, 
geometry, and perhaps, trigonometry, since we know what he is going 
to encounter in the freshman year in engineering. Is it in the other 
fields only that we are getting liberal? 

Mr. PETTENGILL: What I had in mind was that instead of stating 
our entrance requirements in terms of specific subjects, or in terms 
of units and majors and minors, we should lay the emphasis on the 
selection of students with ability and then, by means of achievement 
tests, determine whether or not they have had the proper background 
for the particular curriculum that they wish to take in college. This 
kind of an entrance requirement would be preferable to the present 
plan of requiring specific high school courses and units. 

MR. QUICK: That is another approach to the same thing. If you 
give an aptitude test that is of a content nature, you are measuring 
the student in terms of the content of his high school education. You 
are using an examination, therefore, instead of a four-year record, to 
obtain evidence of success in specific studies. Would a show of hands 
indicate a trend away from present practice? 

Mr. PETTENGILL: Let’s have a show of hands on the number of 
institutions that have made adjustments in their admission require- 
ments toward this end. Such adjustments would seem to be quite 
general. 

MR. BAILEY, University of Kansas City: I should like to consider 
a little further this matter of mathematics as a requirement for ad- 
mission to liberal arts. Is it time to eliminate or to reduce the mathe- 
matics requirement in the light of the demand for such training in 
defense work and in the Army and Navy. There has been some trend 
in that direction, and I am wondering to what extent algebra and 
geometry are being eliminated as requirements for admission to col- 
leges of liberal arts. 
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CHAIRMAN SMITH: Perhaps a show of hands would help. Would 
you like to state the question again? 

Mr. Baivey: Is there a trend toward reducing the emphasis on 
mathematics as a requirement for admission to liberal arts? 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Quite a number indicate that emphasis on 
mathematics is being reduced. 














Sectional Meeting: Colleges of Liberal Arts 
and State Teachers Colleges 


S. L. McGraw, CONCORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, PRESIDING 


How Shall We Maintain an Adequate 
Supply of Teachers? 


Harry E. ELDER 


At no time in the entire history of the United States has the shortage 
of teachers been more acute than it is now and will continue to be 
in the years immediately ahead. At no time has it been more vital to 
the welfare of our nation to have an adequate supply of well pre- 
pared teachers for all educational levels and for all subject-matter 
areas. At no time has our nation felt a keener need for an educated 
and well trained citizenry. At no time has the entire world needed 
an educated generation more than at the present. Assuming that the 
Axis powers will be defeated and that our country will be among 
those United Nations which must win and guarantee the peace, it 
behooves us not only to maintain but also to improve our present 
educational standards while the conflict rages. 

Before attempting to give a constructive answer to our question, 
it seems fitting to enumerate a few of the wrong answers which are 
being proposed by some well-meaning individuals: 

1. Drop from the curriculum art, music, literature, history, philos- 
ophy and such other subjects as do not contribute directly to the 
production or operation of war material. 

2. Shorten the school day for the student so that the teacher may 
instruct two groups in one day (or some other equivalent pro- 
posal such as larger classes, shorter school terms, etc.). 

3. Lower standards for certification of teachers “‘to meet the emer- 
gency” or “for the duration.” 

4, Retain persons in the teaching profession by the “‘draft’’ method 
rather than permit teachers to change to other occupations of- 
fering greater financial returns. 

Without further elaboration of these or other undesirable pro- 
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posals, let us turn to more constructive suggestions for the long pull 
ahead: 


1. If we believe that an efficient and universal system of educa- 
tion is a necessity in a democracy, we should make salaries 
for teaching attractive enough to compete in drawing and 
holding power with the pecuniary rewards offered by other 
necessary fields of endeavor. To this proposal there are those 
who will say that we cannot afford to raise salaries. In reality, 
we cannot afford not to pay what is necessary to maintain our 
educational system on an efficient basis. The sum of two or 
three billion dollars we have been spending annually for edu- 
cation in recent years is mere pin money in comparison with 
what the right kind and the right amount of education since 
World War I would have been worth to our armed forces and 
to our ordnance plants during the present crisis. We are spend- 
ing now many more billions than would have been necessary 
had enough money been diverted to education during the last 
twenty-five years. 

2. We need to recognize now that teaching is an occupation 
essential not only for winning the war but also for winning the 
peace. The second victory is just as important as the first. When 
we fealize this fact men engaged in teaching and those pre- 
paring to teach will be given the same consideration by Selec- 
tive Service boards as is now given to physicians, dentists, 
chemists, physicists, machinists, etc., and to students preparing 
to enter these fields; for in the long run, unless such recogni- 
tion is given, the supply of persons in those professions and 
industries now considered essential to our all-out war effort not 
only will be depleted but also the very source of such skilled 
persons will be cut off. Without educational priority, any other 
sort of priority, requiring knowledges and skills acquired 
through education, will become a tragic impossibility. 

3. Accelerated college and university programs—based upon a 
telescoped calendar or provisions permitting a greater per- 
centage of the better students to carry more than the usual 
load—will give teacher supply a “shot in the arm” and may 
be considered a not too dangerous temporary expedient. But 
this plan merely hastens admission to the teaching profession of 
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those persons who would enter a few months later under the 
usual unaccelerated program; it will not help much in the latter 
part of a five-year pull. And we should also remember the 
familiar fact that a century is required to grow a great oak 
while a great squash may be expected in a single season; 
similarly, great teachers usually are not of the mushroom 
variety. 

4. In spite of all arguments to the contrary, many married women 
have been among our most.outstanding teachers in the past 
and the schools must depend on great numbers of them return- 
ing to and remaining in the teaching profession in the years 
immediately ahead. Local communities must cast aside jealousies 
which in the past have driven many married women from the 
profession to make room for less efficient persons who hap- 
pened to be sons and daughters of the “influential” families. 

5. Retired teachers—not too old—must be induced to take re- 
fresher courses and return to the profession. Many of these, 
as capable and inspiring as ever, will be glad to serve a few 
more years as a patriotic duty. 

6. Finally, it is to be hoped that, without lowering either qualita- 
tive or quantitative standards of preparation, a greater reciproc- 
ity in certification among the states of our nation will be de- 
veloped. This might well come about through a greater uni- 
formity of license patterns. Such a breakdown of interstate 
barriers would make an unemployed teacher in a given state 
available for service in any of the other co-operating states. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has already taken important steps toward a desirable 
reciprocity. The trend is gathering momentum. 

By way of summary it may be stated that the only way to main- 
tain an adequate supply of teachers is, by the application of common 
sense, to place first that which, in a democracy, must always be first 
in defense and attack, namely, a well educated and a well informed 
citizenry. 

Discussion 
Mr. DyrNnEss, Wheaton College: I should like to have Mr. Elder 


tell us if there is any actual shortage in the teacher field at this mo- 
ment. 
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Mr. ELDER: Mr. Chairman, in addition to being the Registrar 
and Director of Student Programs, I happen to be also the Director 
of Placement at Indiana State Teachers College. I know of no field 
for high school teachers in which we shall not have a shortage in 
Indiana this fall. We also have a serious shortage of elementary 
teachers. In our state, during the past ten years, we have absorbed 
into the elementary schools of the state an average of 600 beginning 
elementary teachers each year. The total number who will become 

ualified for certification as elementary teachers in Indiana this year 
will be less than half of that number. Most of our boys who would be 
qualified to go into high school positions next fall will go into some 
branch of the armed service between June and September. Many of 
our young women will go into defense plants in secretarial positions 
or into ordinary business positions where they may serve, and they 
will go at considerably higher salaries than they will be able to get if 
they stay in the schools. 

I have had a number of persons tell me that the situation in Indiana 
is not peculiar; it represents conditions pretty well throughout a 
large section of the United States. 

CHAIRMAN McGraw: I have an idea that most of you received 
the report from the Office of Education in Washington that showed 
a shortage all over the United States—by sections, not by states. 

We have very much the same condition in West Virginia that Mr. 
Elder says they have in Indiana except that our shortage at present 
is primarily in the high school field and not so much in the elementary 
school. We still have the two-year program for certification of ele- 
mentary teachers. While the supply of these two-year people has been 
going down considerably and we shall not turn out as many from 
our teachers colleges the next year as we have been in the past, we 
still feel that we will not have much of a shortage in the elementary 
field. But it is already acute in the high school, especially in the fields 
of mathematics, the sciences, and the industrial arts. I made a survey 
of our girls who majored in chemistry and physics a few days ago 
and not a girl was planning on teaching. They already have signed 
contracts, so to speak, with Du Pont and some of the other chemical 
companies. 

MR. SULLIVAN, William Jewell College: I would like to ask if the 
speaker knows if any state is making definite plans to encourage 
married women and retired teachers to return to service. 
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Mr. ELDER: I don’t know that any state is making a definite effort 
to encourage them. I believe that each community will have to take 
steps appropriate in its own local area. As an illustration, last Saturday 
a superintendent of schools in Indiana told me that when I got back 
to the office he would like to have me send him the credentials of 
someone qualified in vocational home economics. He said that his 
present teacher was being married and that his board was attempting 
to hold to the old regulation of not employing married women. I 
suggested to him that many of our boards would need reformation 
within the next few years. He indicated that he had told his board 
that he did not think it could maintain its rule for more than one more 
year. 
At each monthly meeting of the State Board of Education in In- 
diana during this past year it has had requests from thirty or forty 
school corporations in the state for issuing temporary permits to per- 
sons who were not fully qualified for the regular certificate. If that 
has been true during the year 1941-42, what is going to happen in 
1942-43 and 1943-44? 

Mr. Maxam, Butler University: The State Department of Public 
Instruction in Indiana has made a survey throughout the various 
counties to locate the married people and the teachers that have gone 
on retirement that will be available for the coming year. We must, 
of course, break down that prejudice against employing married 
women. 

Mr. KELLy, Winthrop College: The state of South Carolina also 
is attempting a survey to locate well trained married women in certain 
fields. This war struck us just as we were getting under way a move- 
ment to raise standards for certification. The speaker has told us we 
should not lower them, but we have given up the idea that they can 
be raised during this period of time. 

I also happen to be on the State Bureau of the State College for 
Women, and we are the chief source of supply in that state for com- 
merce teachers. We turn out usually from sixty to eighty a year. This 
year we have seventy-one candidates for the commerce degree and only 
nine say definitely that they will teach school. The government has 
written that they want thousands of stenographers and will start them 
at $120 a month, and every one of these candidates can qualify. 

Mr. ROEHM, Baldwin-Wallace College: Mr. Chairman, did I un- 
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derstand the speaker to say that he did not approve very much of 
accelerated programs? 

Mr. ELpER: I said they were good as temporary expedients. The 
point I meant to make was this. For many, many years we have been 
emphasizing in America the fact that it takes time to educate people 
and now we are partially implying that time is unimportant. 

Mr. ROEHM: Personally I am very much in favor of accelerated 
courses and I hope they will continue after the war. There is no 
reason why we should have three months’ vacation for elementary, 
secondary, or higher education. We ought to operate either four 
twelve-week terms, or three semesters. It is important that we shorten 
the educational period for our young people and I hope the year-round 
program will be continued. 

Mr. ELDER: I am sure that I could agree that it is perfectly all 
right to have four twelve-week terms, but I hardly see how we can 
have three semesters of eighteen weeks in one year. 

Mr. ROEHM: I would be in favor of having the semester sixteen 
weeks in length with classes meeting six days a week. 

CHAIRMAN McGraw: I want to mention one more thing that we 
have tried to do in West Virginia. A week ago today our State Board 
of Education passed a regulation permitting the certification of all 
teachers who have held certificates in the past. There is no time limit 
involved. If a teacher had a certificate back in 1918, that certificate 
will be reissued, so to speak, and called a war certificate. Moreover, 
it does not carry with it, Mr. Elder, a refresher course as you sug- 
gested. The certificate will be for one year, but if it is needed the 
year following, it will be reissued as a war certificate. There is a 
great deal of opposition to this on the part of the county superintend- 
ents of the state. They feel that these teachers should at least have a 
refresher course before re-entering the profession. 

MR. KELLY: We are giving a few refresher courses this year and 
are offering them for college credit. We are going on the theory now 
that any course which a college cannot accept toward its degree should 
not be offered to the State Department of Education as a course 
acceptable towards a certificate, and I believe the principle is sound. 

Mr. CarTER, Bradley Polytechnic Institute: We are planning to 
give a refresher course this summer for the purpose under discussion. 
The situation in Illinois is a bit different from that in West Virginia. 
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Here we have already passed a law, effective in 1943, that requires a 
college degree for all new teachers. We are very much afraid that 
pressure will be brought to bear, as a result of the teacher shortage, 
to repeal this law. We are anxious, therefore, to get married women 
and various others back into service. 

CHAIRMAN McGraw: In West Virginia the county superintend- 
ents are concerned because of the tenure law providing for a con- 
tinuous contract. They are afraid that the schools are going to be 
filled with older people that have quit teaching, but who will want 
to continue after the war is over because by that time they will be 
approaching retirement age. By staying on a few more years, they 
can take advantage of retirement provisions. 


A Degree in Democratic Philosophy 


JOHN G. KELLY 


My first thought in considering this assignment was that the prob- 
lem was fairly simple—that all I needed to do was to go through a 
few catalogues, select a number of courses totalling some thirty-six 
semester hours, describe their content, list their objectives, indicate 
the appropriate teaching procedures, and “Presto!” I would have a 
program that would turn out candidates for a degree which would 
guarantee an understanding of the democratic way of life and the 
purpose of the candidates to live it. 

But about this time I recalled a passage in Bode’s Democracy as a 
Way of Life: “In other words, education must make provision for the 
application of social theory to conduct if it is to escape from futility 
and frustration. Teaching democracy in the abstract is on a par with 
teaching swimming by correspondence.” Evidently there was some- 
thing more involved than a schematic arrangement of courses. 

But if a democratic philosophy is something not merely to be 
taught in courses but something to be lived both on and off the 
campus, then the question becomes complicated and the issues to be 
handled are the vital, delicate issues of life here and now. One can- 
not honestly advocate teaching one philosophy in courses and exempli- 
fying another in the classroom, the government, and the administra- 
tion of the college. And yet if we set up defensible standards of con- 
sistency between teaching and practice for colleges desiring to offer 
a degree in democratic philosophy, how few could qualify. 
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If the provision for offering a new degree necessitates the reform 
on many campuses of college administration and government, why 
should harassed and overworked registrars set out on such a crusade? 
Is it not true in the registrar’s office that ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof”? And so when I reached this stage in my thinking 
on this problem I was ready to write to Mr. McGraw and say: “I 
have a son who will receive his wings at a flying field in Texas this 
month. Perhaps I should go to Houston instead of to Chicago. Please 
have someone else take my part on your program.” And then it 
occurred to me that this son and all his comrades in arms were pre- 
paring to fight and if need be to die in order that this American way, 
this democratic way of life, might survive. If this democratic way of 
life is worth the sacrifices that millions are making today, perhaps it 
deserves more consideration at the hands of the colleges. And so it 
may be worth while to go crusading. 

Democracy is an adventurous way of life. It is a way of life that 
can be lived only on the frontiers. In America our democratic ideals 
developed under frontier conditions—physical, geographical frontiers. 
There were in reality equality and freedom, the two essentials of 
democracy. Frontiers not only gave birth to the ideals of democracy 
but also nurtured its virtues—initiative, courage, resourcefulness. 
Contrast these virtues with those of the totalitarian states—submissive- 
ness, endurance, docility. 

Now that the geographical frontiers have disappeared, the demo- 
cratic way of life with its equality and freedom is hard to maintain. 
Many factors tend to destroy equality and many forces forge chains 
for freedom. You probably heard General Hershey emphasize the fact 
that democracy is in danger both within and without this country. 

Especially in the economic and social areas of life do these essen- 
tials of democracy tend to disappear. And so here are new problems 
that call for new solutions. The established patterns of conduct will 
not preserve democracy. The fact that they are established and fixed 
tends to defeat democracy. Fixed patterns in a dynamic world mean 
slavery. These patterns must be constantly modified and reconstructed 
if the thrusts at democracy are to be parried. In these areas are the 
crucial issues of democracy. They are the controversial issues of today. 
They are the issues that are dangerous and that only the adventurous 
dare handle. 

If liberal arts and teachers colleges are to consider seriously educat- 
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ing people for the democratic way of life, they must have a clearly 
defined purpose and a will to do so. I have examined a number of 
college catalogs in an effort to find that this is one of the conscious 
objectives of colleges, but I can find almost no evidence that the 
colleges are concerned with democracy. It is surprising to see how 
generally it is ignored in statements of purposes. I am quite certain 
that the catalogue evidence is not conclusive evidence, and that the 
colleges are far more concerned than anyone would conclude merely 
from reading their catalogs. There is an abundance of evidence that 
the ideals of liberal arts colleges are those of an aristocratic society. 
The implications are that they exist for a privileged group, a group 
that will have the leisure to exercise for personal satisfactions the 
intellectual powers developed, that culture is something apart from 
the practical affairs of life. 

If liberal arts and teachers colleges are to consider seriously educating 
people for the democratic way of life, they must have the freedom to 
handle controversial issues—the issues, for instance, of an equitable 
distribution of wealth, of co-operative control of industry, or discrim- 
inatory legislation. Emphasis must be shifted from the culture of the 
past and must be focused on the recurring problem in our culture of 
today. All courses in the social studies field and many in other fields 
should contribute to this problem of giving to students an understand- 
ing of the democratic philosophy of life, of the vital issues of democracy 
in America and throughout the world today. 

Not only must the colleges have the will and the freedom to teach 
democracy, but they must provide the facilities for democratic living 
on their campuses. There must be maintained not only equality of 
opportunity but an opportunity to exercise all the essential freedoms. 
Submissiveness and docility must not be regarded as the chief virtues 
in either teachers or students. Teachers must be free to teach and stu- 
dents must be encouraged to question, to explore, to try out new ways 
of meeting the challenges of democracy. Merely to change the rules 
and regulations of the colleges will not suffice. The spirit of the 
campus as well as all its practices must exemplify the theory of de- 
mocracy as taught in courses. 

If a college purposes to teach the democratic way of life, if it has 
the freedom and the courage to teach the controversial issues which are 
the crucial issues of democracy, if it exemplifies in its organization 
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and its procedures its conception of democratic living, then any de- 
gree that it confers is in effect a degree in democratic philosophy. 


The College and the War 


ARTHUR F. SOUTHWICK 


This discussion deals with the place of the arts and teachers col- 
leges in the present national emergency. Essential to a proper evalua- 
tion of what is happening in these colleges is a review of the actions 
of the several educational bodies as to what institutions of higher 
education might do to help the nation prosecute the war success- 
fully. To review these actions adequately it would be necessary 
to trace many educational trends over the past years, for some of 
them have their origins in World War I. For example, the most 
publicized idea, that of accelerating programs by utilizing the summer 
months for an extra session, was urged twenty years ago. The same 
thing applies to the setting up of courses dealing with war aims, 
pre-induction training, etc. 

Let us begin with Pearl Harbor. The acceleration movement got 
its first official endorsement on December 19, 1941, when the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Committee on Problems and Plans in Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education adopted the following 
resolutions: 

1. In view of the provisions of the Selective Service Act, passed 
by Congress on December 19, 1941, secondary schools and colleges 
should accelerate the educational preparation of students of high 
ability and performance, in order that as many of them as possible 
may complete their respective college courses before induction into 
the armed services at the age of twenty. 

2. Accrediting agencies should suspend for the period of the 
emergency any specific requirements of hours, units, or credits which 
might interfere with such acceleration. 

On December 30 and 31 the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion met in Detroit, and passed resolutions calling for the extension 
and broadening of the physical education requirements. 

The most important meeting of the colleges and universities to 
consider educational policies during the war was held in Baltimore 
on January 3 and 4, 1942. In brief, the conference recommendations 
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to the colleges and universities included acceleration, exchange of 
information on institutional practices, credit for military service only 
upon the completion of such service and on the basis of tests that 
each institution may prescribe, and extension of health services. To 
the Selective Service Administration the convention recommended the 
full extension of the principle of selective service in the organization 
of our manpower and requested the deferment of premedical, pre- 
dental, and pretheological students. 

One question that was much discussed at the Baltimore meeting 
was that of financial aid to those students who would wish to ac- 
celerate their graduation through summer study, but who of them- 
selves could not do so because they would thus lose their normal 
summer earnings. The first action on this point came from the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission at its meeting on January 
28. The Commission recommended that federal funds be made availa- 
ble through the Office of Education to pay the cost which colleges 
and universities incur over and above the cost of regular programs 
in maintaining accelerated programs in those fields of training de- 
clared by appropriate government agencies to be necessary for war- 
time service. Second, the Commission recommended financial aid to 
such students as for financial reasons could not otherwise continue 
their education. Third, it was recommended that a request be made 
of Selective Service Headquarters that a directive be sent to Selective 
Service boards advising the postponement of induction for college 
seniors until June 1, 1942. 

Up to this point the movement for ways and means to assist the 
young men to finish their college work before the age of twenty 
seemed to have easy going, but it was not long before contrary 
views and actions came to the front. In Ohio there was immediate 
interest in the suggestion that college doors might be opened to stu- 
dents before their graduation from high school. At a special meeting 
of the Ohio College Association on January 31, it was agreed: (1) 
that normal standards for admission to college should be maintained, 
and (2) that no member college should admit persons who have 
not completed at least three and one-half years of high school work. 
Those admitted upon the completion of three and one-half years 
should be only those who have met certain standards jointly agreed 
upon by the Ohio College Association and the Ohio High School 
Principals Association. 
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These resolutions were designed to prevent a general lowering of 
admission standards; nevertheless, the High School Principals As- 
sociation failed to approve them. On April 1, the Entrance Committee 
of the colleges reported back to the Association that no agreement 
as to policy had been reached and the best it could do was to recom- 
mend the more general policy on the question of acceleration on the 
secondary level that had been previously suggested by the Wartime 
Commission. In substance this statement lets each institution deter- 
mine its own policy. 

From the several proposals for acceleration in the educational 
program the most violent reactions came, as all of you know, when 
the University of Chicago announced its new application of the 
traditional bachelor of arts degree. An editorial in the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch reprinted in the February issue of a University of Chicago 
publication described the announcement in these words, “Revolution, 
ikon-tumbling revolution, has come to the world of schoolmen.” So 
far the ikons have not tumbled, although protests on the new arrange- 
ment have been voiced by many of the college and university as- 
sociations as ‘‘sure to lead to widespread misunderstanding and con- 
fusion and to result in cheapening the significance of the time- 
honored and universally recognized baccalaureate degree.” 

As the announcements of accelerated programs appeared in the 
daily press it became increasingly clear that there was need for the 
definition of terms and educational standards. On January 28, the 
Department of Education of the State of New York released a 
statement which said, ‘‘For the duration of the war colleges and 
universities of New York shall continue to require for graduation 
not less than 120 hours in accordance with the standard definition 
of the semester hour. The standard definition of the semester hour 
shall be one hour a week (50 minutes) for a period of 15 weeks.” 

I have taken this time to review these recommendations of the 
educational groups to have you note two things. First, that accelera- 
tion was the word for the first two months after Pearl Harbor. Col- 
leges and universities had official and public encouragement to make 
whatever changes seemed necessary to meet the war emergency. But 
then some people began to ask the question, why the hurry? It came 
from parents, principals, and even labor union leaders. These con- 
flicting actions and reactions are probably reflected in the results of 
the questionnaire that constitute the basis of this discussion. A few 
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colleges launched out early and more or less bravely in setting up 
the trimester plan. Less than 10 per cent of the colleges are in this 
category. Then there are those, approximately two-thirds of the 
entire number, that made only moderate adjustments in the calendar. 
Finally, approximately one-fifth of the colleges have made little or 
no important modifications in their program. 

The questionnaire was sent to 162 arts and 105 teachers colleges 
which range in enrollment from about 300 to 1,600. Replies came 
back from 120 arts colleges (75 per cent) and from 67 teachers col- 
leges (64 per cent). The report thus includes a total of 187 colleges. 
All of the regional accrediting associations and most of the states 
are represented. Of course there are many limitations to a report of 
this kind. Information on calendar, credits, emergency changes, and 
courses cannot be set down in accurate statistical form. Many things 
are happening on the college campus due to the war that cannot 
be evaluated by the questionnaire method. The best that can be done, 
therefore, is to give a general picture of affairs in these colleges as of 
the period during which the questionnaire was filled out, that is, 
March 1 to 15. 

Commencement. The best indication of an accelerated program for 
the present semester or quarter is a change in the commencement 
date. Commencement has been moved forward in 102 of the colleges’ 
or, 55 per cent of the total number. Forty-two, or 40 per cent, moved 
the date forward only one week; 34 moved it forward two weeks; 
17 three weeks, 7 four weeks, and 2 five weeks. 

The first step in shortening the present semester was the elimina- 
tion or shortening of the spring vacation, and apparently most of the 
colleges made no other change. Those who did something more, such 
as shortening the examination period or deliberately cutting a week 
off the class schedule, constitute 30 per cent of the number covered 
by the inquiry. 

The dates of commencement this spring vary greatly. The earliest 
reported by these colleges comes May 10, the latest June 21. Among 
the arts colleges the most frequent date is May 25, with sixteen com- 
mencements thus scheduled. Among the teachers colleges the most 
frequent is May 29, with four set for this date. 

Summer Sessions. Of the total number of colleges that replied 
(187), 148, or 80 per cent, reported that they will have summer 
sessions. Nineteen schools start in May. The earliest opening date is 
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May 7. Of these that start in May only one is a teachers college. The 
latest closing date is October 10, but sixteen colleges run into Septem- 
ber. Again there is a wide spread of summer session dates, but the 
most frequent combinations among the arts colleges are June 1 to 
August 22, June 8 to August 14, and June 15 to August 15. Among 
the teachers colleges, June 8 is a very popular opening date, but 
even within this group some close on August 14 and others not until 
August 28 or 29. 

It is not possible to say exactly how many colleges have increased 
the length of the summer sessions or their offerings. Heretofore 
twelve weeks constituted the maximum length of the summer session. 
This coming summer only twenty-six of the arts and teachers colleges 
covered by this report will have sessions longer than twelve weeks. 
These are definitely speed-up programs, and of this number eleven 
are offering fifteen weeks or more—again, not a large number. Sum- 
mer sessions range in length from periods of thirty calendar days, 
including Saturdays and Sundays, to one hundred and twenty days. The 
median of one hundred and forty-eight colleges is seventy-four days 
or ten weeks. Ten colleges have sessions of eight weeks or less; one 
hundred and nine colleges offer from ten to twelve weeks, and, as 
stated above, only eleven have sessions of fifteen weeks or more. 

Not all colleges have announced that a student may graduate in 
three years or less, but many, even with the short sessions, have. 
These differences raise the question of standards, because under short 
sessions in the summer the only way to accelerate would be to increase 
the student load. Some institutions are reported to have adopted the 
principle of letting the student take extra hours at his own risk. 
Wherever this is the practice, it seems to me, the quality of student 
work is bound to go down. 

Semester or Quarter System. Has acceleration brought about a shift 
from the semester to the quarter system? So far no great trend is 
discernible. One hundred and twenty-nine colleges reported their 
calendars for next fall. It was surprising to learn how many colleges 
had not yet determined the calendar for next year. Ninety-five of 
these calendars are on the semester basis, thirty-one the quarter, and 
three use the word term or session. One of those on the semester 
basis has adopted the word trimester. The quarter system is more 
common in the teachers colleges, but this has always been true. Of 
the sixteen arts colleges that reported use of the quarter system, six 
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have adopted it within the last two years. This ratio seems to check 
with a similar shift, though slight, in the land-grant universities as 
reported in a recent issue of School and Society by John W. Taylor 
of Louisiana State University. As of February 9, 1942, the plans of 
forty-four institutions which operate normally on the semester basis 
are as follows: thirteen adopted the three-semester plan, four the 
four-quarter plan, seventeen increased the summer session, and in seven 
the problem was still under study. 

Of twenty institutions that operate normally on a quarter basis, 
fourteen adopted the four-quarter plan, three merely increased the 
summer session, and three were still studying the question. Thus, 
in the two groups, the arts colleges and the land-grant universities 
with a total of one hundred and sixty, only ten changed from the 
semester to the quarter plan, and the ratio is still three to one in favor 
of the semester system. 

Admission of High School Students Before Graduation. We have 
already mentioned the knotty question of encouraging high school 
students to enter college without completing the normal high school 
course. Of our total of one hundred and twenty arts colleges, twenty- 
seven say they will admit good students before graduation. Of eighty- 
seven teachers colleges, sixteen answered affirmatively to this question. 
These figures are probably too high, since it is possible that some had 
in mind admitting mature students who merely lacked technical re- 
quirements, a practice that has been fairly common. 

Of the forty-three institutions that said they will admit high school 
students, one set the minimum number of units at twelve, nine at 
fourteen, twenty at fifteen. Eight institutions determine entrance by 
examination, and several require the recommendation of the high 
school principal. From this record it is clear that there is no great 
trend in the direction of urging high school students to abbreviate 
their pre-entrance training. 

Degrees and Requirements. Thus far the revolutionary suggestion 
of President Hutchins that the bachelor of arts degree be awarded 
at the end of the present sophomore year has few followers among 
the arts and teachers colleges. Only six institutions reported new 
degrees; three for the bachelor of science, two for the bachelor of 
education, and one for the associate in arts. The only significant 
change in graduation requirements is that twenty-eight arts colleges 
and eight teachers colleges will now require more physical education. 
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Again it seems to me that this proportion is surprisingly low. It may 
be that the institutions are waiting for some organization to work 
out a program of pre-induction training which will have in it a 
combination of values in physical development and military training. 
Here might be an opportunity for our departments of physical edu- 
cation to work out a closer tie between the colleges and the armed 
services than has yet been achieved. 

Extra Credits. The question of credit for military service appears 
to be only in the deferment stage. Twenty colleges (eight arts and 
twelve teachers colleges) are now allowing credit in some way for 
seniors who leave college before graduation, but among these there 
is no uniform practice. The most common practice is to require an 
examination at the time of leaving. Only four institutions in the 
entire number offer credit to the soldier or sailor through corre- 
spondence. 

Fees and Student Aid. College expenses are on the way up. This 
we would expect. The increases are mainly in the cost of meals. 
Sixteen colleges report for next year an increase in tuition and stu- 
dent fees, thirty-nine in the cost of meals and twelve in the cost of 
rooms. On the other hand, few colleges reported any increase in 
student aid, unless the government should set up assistance for the 
men of military age. Only nine schools said that there would be more 
aid for the individual, and only eleven recorded an increase in the 
total amount given by the college. Eight others indicated that addi- 
tional help probably would be given. 

Military Training. Only five schools are planning some form of 
military or pre-induction training and twenty-nine are planning an 
expansion of the Civilian Pilot Training program. 

Enrollments. It does not require a questionnaire to find out that 
most of the colleges and universities are expecting a decrease in en- 
rollment next year, but the surprise comes in the relatively low 
estimates of such decreases. The registrars of four arts colleges and 
two teachers colleges expect increases and those in four arts colleges 
and one teachets college expect about the same number. More than half 
of the estimates fall in a range of 10 to 20 per cent. One estimates the 
decrease in men as 40 per cent. The estimates below 10 per cent and 
over 20 per cent are about equal. The expected decreases then center 
on about 15 per cent. 

The actual enrollments will, of course, depend largely upon military 
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events and production requirements this summer. If a total all-out 
draft of men and women is instituted, the question of selecting those 
who should attend college in order to train for technical work and for 
future leadership in the armed services will become a major educa- 
tional issue. Upon the policies that the Selective Service Administration 
establishes on this point will depend the very existence of many 
colleges, both arts and teachers. 

Emergency Courses. In all, our 187 colleges report 74 different 
courses relating to the emergency for which college credit is given. 
This number does not include the many ESMDT offerings. These 
courses are listed 543 times—an average of almost three courses per 
college. We have grouped these courses into eight main categories 
which show frequencies as follows: 


History, government, and international affairs 124 
Health, physical education, nursing, etc. 106 
Physics, including aeronautics, and chemistry 102 
Meteorology, navigation, and map study 80 
Business and office practice 49 
Mathematics 37 
Military affairs 29 
Languages 16 


The variety of these courses is too great to describe in this paper. 
Here are a few of the unusual ones: Canteen Course, Army Paper 
Work, Military Acoustics, Finger Printing, Power Politics, War 
Menus, Law of the Sea. The record on languages may be of interest. 
Three liberal arts colleges have added Japanese, four Portuguese, 
two Russian, and four Military German. 

The most frequently offered courses, with the number of institu- 
tions offering them are as follows: Meteorology and Navigation, sixty- 
six; First Aid, thirty-seven; Radio, thirty-three; Historical and Govern- 
mental Phases of the War, thirty-three; Economics of War, twenty- 
two; and Latin America, fourteen. 

Probably many of these courses are revisions of former ones with 
a greater emphasis on war problems. It is reasonable to suppose that 
time and experience will clarify and co-ordinate many of them. 

Some General Observations. 1. In the immediate task before the 
nation, namely victory, the educational institutions hold a key posi- 
tion. So far the public generally and the Selective Service Administra- 
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tion have recognized this fact. But this fact itself places an increasing 
responsibility upon colleges to search out the most talented and most 
capable of our youth, so that there may be no shortage of trained 
men or women in any essential occupations. 

2. The arts and teachers colleges have a very vital place in the 
whole war program. You cannot think of the manpower problem 
without thinking of the profession of teaching. The building and 
operation of every machine is preceded by a teacher; the trained 
scientist or technician gets his start in the classroom or laboratory; 
the public understanding of why we are fighting this war is main- 
tained mainly through the skillful teaching of the social studies in 
our schools and colleges; and good morale in our armed forces is 
largely a matter of properly trained leaders. 

Instead of resigning themselves to decreasing enrollment, the arts 
and teachers colleges ought to promote a recruiting campaign for 
prospective teachers and leaders of men such as the nation has never 
known before. “I sing the praises of the unknown teacher,” wrote 
Henry Van Dyke after World War I, “Great generals win cam- 
paigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. Famous 
educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides the young.” The institutions that 
prepare teachers are of first-line importance to the nation in war as 
well as in peace. : 

3. There is need for closer co-ordination of the manpower needs 
of the nation and the contributions that the educational institutions 
can make. The armed services need trained men. The colleges and 
universities can furnish them. They are equipped to select the most 
capable and give them training in basic knowledge and techniques. 
It would be a great national loss if in the years to come the college 
campuses should be depleted of men. Here are buildings and equip- 
ment which can never be matched in army cantonments. Here is a 
teaching personnel and administrative organization which cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere without much time and expenditure of public 
funds. Through the EMSDT courses and the Navy recruiting pro- 
grams a start has been made, but such co-operative services need 
to be greatly extended if the nation is to utilize to full extent the 
facilities that the institutions have to offer. 

4, There is one other area in which the armed services and the 
colleges need to get together. It is in the field of guidance. There 
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ought to be furnished by the armed services much more information 
than we now have on what kind of men are needed, and when and 
where they are needed. The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has started work in this direction and the resulting information 
should be very useful; and just the other day came the announcement 
from General Hershey that from time to time his office will issue 
occupational bulletins. 

What we are suggesting in co-ordinated training between the 
armed services and the colleges is not without precedent. Though 
the SATC plan of 1918 was generally considered unsatisfactory, it 
could not be considered a real co-operative venture. That was an 
attempt to graft military training onto the college program and it 
did not work well. A better precedent of military and civil co-operation 
is found in the educational program which was organized overseas 
after the Armistice was signed. Under joint military and civil admin- 
istration, thousands of soldiers were given the opportunity to continue 
their training for civil occupations from which they were called. It is 
conceivable that a similar plan in reverse order could now be worked 
out for the pre-induction years that will have twofold civil and military 
values. 

Finally, the colleges need to re-orient themselves to the new de- 
mands of a world at war. Thomas Jefferson, founder of American 
democracy and the founder of the University of Virginia, defined 
the purposes of higher education in terms that are as timely today 
ds they were in his day. These objectives are: (1) to form the 
statesmen, legislators, and judges, on whom public prosperity and 
individual happiness are so much to depend; (2) to expound the 
principles of government, the laws which regulate the intercourse 
of nations, and a sound spirit of legislation; (3) to harmonize and 
promote the interests of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
and by well-informed views of political economy to give a free 
scope to the public industry; (4) to develop the reasoning faculties 
of our youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their morals, and instil 
into them the precepts of virtue and order; (5) to enlighten them 
with mathematical and physical sciences, which advance the arts, 
and administer to the health, the subsistence, and comforts of human 
life; and (6) to form them to habits of reflection and correct action, 
rendering them examples of virtue to others, and of happiness within 
themselves. 
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After This, W hat? 


ENocK C., DyYRNESS 


We are engaged in a great world struggle, far more serious than 
most Americans realize. The very foundations of civilization are being 
threatened by the Axis forces. That we can lose the war is frankly 
admitted. While America must face this fact, we must also emphasize 
that we have within our grasp the means by which victory may be 
attained if we apply them intelligently and work together as a 
united people. 

I am one of those people who believe firmly that we must first 
win the war before we can win the peace. Unless we get busy with 
the former we may have nothing to say about the conditions under 
which peace will be made. The Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. in its booklet, A War Policy for American Schools, states: 
“As we face the likelihood of a long and destructive war, the nation’s 
safety requires a steady and adequate flow of persons with unusual 
scientific and other aptitudes into the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and thence into the national service in the war industries, the 
military, naval, and civil services, and elsewhere. Scarcity in this field 
might easily be disastrous. It is not to be forgotten that it was the 
work of a group of young university physicists that gave the R.A.F. 
technical air superiority to prevent a German invasion of Britain in 
1940.”” This must be recognized as a war of brain as well as brawn. 

Mr. Southwick has outlined for us some of the changes which 
have already occurred on college campuses, which are typical of the 
changes taking place in higher education throughout the country. 
I think you will all admit that while we may not have any exact idea 
as to where we are going, we are certainly making good time! We 
may arrive before we know it! 

In a recent paper Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, quoted a French publicist as saying shortly 
before the present war broke out: ‘“The tragedy of our times is that 
we are citizens of the world and do not know it.” ‘That warning 
should go home to the colleges with a thud,” says Dr. Zook. The 
world of today with the countless miracles of science has no room 
in it for isolationism. Higher education, recognizing its responsibility 
to the nation and to the world, organized for action in the fall of 
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1939 at the outbreak of the second World War. At present our 
institutions are making a substantial contribution to the war effort 
but we must gird ourselves for even greater service in the conflict 
which still lies before us and the tremendous problems which we 
shall face at the close of the war. 

We have all been observing trends in recent months and could 
venture some guesses as to the future, but they would admittedly be 
from a rather limited point of view. In preparing this paper, there- 
fore, I determined to seek help from those in key positions in the 
educational world. Accordingly I contacted representatives of all of 
our regional accrediting agencies, the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the American Association of Colleges, and the American 
Council on Education. While agreeing that there were too many 
unknown factors to make any accurate prediction as to the situation 
after the war, a number indicated that finances would in all proba- 
bility be the number one problem facing higher education at that 
time. 

To quote Dr. Zook: “It seems clear that the rates of income on 
college investments will continue to be low and the demands of 
government for funds are bound to have a discouraging effect upon 
gifts to institutions of higher education. Whether the economic 
situation will also affect the publicly controlled institutions adversely 
does not seem quite so clear. At the moment there seems to be some 
upswing in funds available for all purposes, including higher educa- 
tion, in the states.” This statement suggests the possibility, or shall 
I say the probability, that private colleges will feel the pinch more 
than state institutions are likely to feel it. 

Dr. George S. Miller of Tufts College, Secretary of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, foresees “‘a 
tremendous debt and high taxes. This will make it more difficult for 
students to find the necessary finances to attend college, and so it seems 
to me that the first problem will be to obtain an adequate, properly 
qualified registration. Furthermore, on the financial side, I see no 
likelihood of increased interest rates on endowments and also a 
difficulty in securing additional endowments.” 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges, while naming finances as the number one problem, 
also speaks of the drop in enrollment which is likely to occur. In 
this Dr. Shelton Phelps, Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern As- 
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sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, concurs. It seems ap- 
parent, therefore, that closely linked with the problem of finances 
will be the problem of enrollment, a problem which every registrar 
must face. The time to consider this problem is now, even though 
our hands are more than full with the immediate problems that con- 
front every institution. While lending all-out aid in the present war 
effort, we must also build the foundation for a substantial enrollment 
after the war. 

Another change which is certain to occur involves our curriculum. 
The educational frills are gone with the wind of adversity, and I have 
grave doubt as to their return. Our courses have, in the present 
emergency, taken a practical turn almost overnight. I am afraid we 
would find it difficult to justify our former position and seriously 
question whether we will ever return to it. Not only have our courses 
changed but we face a changed world. 

Dean A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of Chicago, Secretary of 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association, states: ““As you know, there is a tendency at the 
present time to short-circuit general education by providing technical 
courses both for high school graduates and for students in college 
so that they may equip themselves as quickly as possible for specific 
kinds of jobs. I am of the opinion that following the war, many of 
these individuals will be unemployed, at least temporarily, because 
there will be no further need for the specific kinds of skills that they 
have learned. Unless these individuals have sufficient education to 
see the problems of reconstruction in proper perspective, they are 
likely to be susceptible to the influence of various movements that 
may be inimical to the welfare of the democracy which we are attempt- 
ing to defend.” He goes on to say: ‘“‘Again, at the close of the war, 
I anticipate that a good many of our young people will want to 
return to college to repair or complete their general education.” 

President John L. Seaton of the North Central Association pre- 
dicts: ‘‘Doubtless science will receive for a time an increased em- 
phasis. But humanistic studies should not be neglected. In the long 
run the nation will need philosophies of personal and social life 
quite as much as it will need science and mechanics. In a word, 
whatever changes may be made, the established values of liberal 
education must be conserved.” In the same vein Dr. Miller states: 
“The present tendency in stressing engineering and scientific sub- 
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jects is likely to continue and we shall have a problem of interesting 
students in the social sciences and humanities. I fear that we are likely 
to have a one-sided educational development.” 

Dr. Snavely expresses the same fear when he states: ‘“The pressure 
is going to be for colleges to emphasize the natural sciences to the 
hurt of the humanities and the social sciences. As I see it, this is 
really a very serious problem.” General Ben Lear of the Second 
Army, speaking recently at the University of Chicago before repre- 
sentatives of 150 colleges and universities, pointed out that they had 
found it necessary to introduce a program in the army, interpreting 
world geography and American history, together with the events that 
have led up to the second World War, because officers and men had 
been given utterly no background of these matters in our schools 
and colleges. This would hardly seem to indicate an overemphasis of 
the social sciences! We face a tremendous task today but a bigger 
one tomorrow if we are to correct the errors of the past quarter 
century. 

Dr. Frank W. Hart, Professor of Education at the University of 
California, speaking recently before the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools stated: ‘‘We will never again, as long 
as the lesson of this war lives in the minds of free men, scuttle our 
ships, destroy our arms, and entrust liberty, freedom, justice, and 
security to peace pacts—scraps of paper. No! win, lose, or draw, we 
face a future of arms and armament.” He goes on to point out that 
there are two ways of solving the problem. Either we may turn the 
nation into an armed camp or we may maintain a state of readiness 
by a trained civilian population. To accomplish this by the latter 
means he suggests that we introduce in our schools a “National 
Service Curriculum which would list in proper sequence and by 
appropriate gradation, courses, training, and experiences selected by 
qualified authorities from the vast array of specific knowledge and 
skills essential to the military might of the nation. Within established 
quotas, students would be free to elect the particular subject, skill, 
or training they wished to pursue in meeting the requirements. The 
range of choice would extend from mastery of the operation of a 
typewriter, a switchboard, a lathe, a welder’s torch, a surveyor’s 
transit, a draftsman’s kit, a pilot’s instruments, on the high school 
level, to mastery of a foreign language, a nurse’s skill, surgery, 
medicine, engineering, a laboratory science, research, a tractor, a 
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tank, a ship, or a plane or a parachute, on the college level. No 
basic knowledge or skill essential to the success of the nation in the 
event of war should be omitted, and by the establishment of proper 
quotas all phases of the program could be adequately covered at 
all times.” 

To be sure, this sounds a good bit like the regimentation of 
totalitarian governments about which we have heard much and may 
be a bit extreme. On the other hand intelligent regimentation to a 
limited extent may be the answer to the dangers of regimentation as 
practiced by the Axis powers of today. Incidentally, let us not under- 
estimate the efficiency of their industrial and military organizations. 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Director of the College of Education of 
the University of Colorado, in a recent paper, Education for Citizen- 
ship in a Democracy, taises the following questions which have since 
become greatly accentuated: “What plans will have been worked 
out when the time comes for us to beat our swords into plough- 
shares? What will happen when the danger of Nazi domination 
passes and two million men in military service and four to six 
million more in war industries and related basic industries are de- 
mobilized, cut off the payrolls, and sent home to compete with the 
other millions for jobs? To what extent will we be able to withstand 
the shock of the reduced purchasing power of these millions, amount- 
ing perhaps to ten or twelve billion dollars annually? Will that 
decreased purchasing power add another million or two to the un- 
employed and in turn further reduce purchasing power so that still 
more will be unemployed? How far will it go? Can we again save 
the country from economic and perhaps other types of chaos and 
breakdown by means of another new deal? Or will we be so far 
in debt by that time that we cannot safely finance another new deal?” 
He goes on to say: “We have on every hand the evidences of the need 
for redirection of the program of the public schools and colleges. I 
might say I have just about given up hope for the colleges. They 
are, I think, as Bertrand Russell said, ‘always driving the tacks where 
the carpet used to be.’ ” While this admittedly is an extreme statement, 
I believe it contains a challenge to higher education. 

That others have similar misgivings is evidenced by a statement 
contained in a letter from Dr. Shelton Phelps of Winthrop College, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools: ‘‘Unless the problem of adapting the offerings of 
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the colleges more to the present is solved and unless the problem 
I designated as number one (finances) is solved, there will be in my 
judgment a third type of institution. We should not ignore the 
lessons taught by the C.C.C. camps, the N.Y.A., and other types of 
organizations which were in the last analysis salvaging education.” 

The future of higher education in America depends, I believe, on 
the colleges and universities of our land, and not on our present 
circumstances or the circumstances in which we may find ourselves 
after the war. At that time shall we be weighed and found wanting? 
If we are, God pity us! Occasional self-examination is wholesome 
and I believe we need to face frankly some of the criticisms sug- 
gested. What has the American college contributed to the status 
quo? You know the definition of that term given by the colored 
man: “the mess we’s in!” What is our contribution to the world of 
today, and what will be our contribution to the world of tomorrow? 

In closing, I cannot help mentioning the philosophy taught in 
many of our colleges since the last World War. It has, I fear, too 
often been a philosophy of pacifism and useless muck raking. The 
faith of our young people in our form of government has been 
undermined. For this General Lear placed much of the responsibility 
at the door of our colleges and universities. He pointed out that 
there was not the respect and loyalty to our form of government on 
the part of our young people that there should be, due largely to the 
teachings in our schools and a total lack of instruction in the funda- 
mentals of our democracy as pointed out above. ‘Since 1918 many 
desired to believe, and have instilled in our youth, that we need 
never go to war again,” he stated, and went on to point out that 
there exist today several colleges and universities that are poisoning 
the minds of young people about the fundamental ideals of our 
government. In some cases faculty members are said to hold mem- 
berships in Nazi, Fascist, and other groups hostile to democratic 
principles. “Is it not largely due to the failure of our educators prop- 
erly to assess values and realities that the people of this country 
found themselves in a state of moral and intellectual unpreparedness 
(on December 7, 1941)?” he asked. 

May I quote a paragraph from a letter written by General Douglas 
MacArthur eleven years ago to a group of clergymen who had 
gathered in the interest of pacifism: “In all modesty may I not say 
to the opponents of national defense that our Lord, who preached the 
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Sermon on the Mount, later in His career declared: “Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace, but a 
sword’ (Matthew 10:34). It is my humble belief that the religion 
which He came to establish is based upon sacrifice, and that men and 
women who follow in His train are called by it to the defense of 
certain priceless principles even at the cost of their own lives. And 
I can think of no principles more high and holy than those for which 
our national sacrifices have been made in the past. History teaches 
us that religion and patriotism have always gone hand in hand, while 
atheism has invariably been accompanied by radicalism, communism, 
bolshevism, and other enemies of free government.” 

By maintaining the basic principles of Christianity and democracy 
upon which our government was founded and conserving the estab- 
lished values of liberal education while meeting the practical problems 
of today, higher education will not only survive the present struggle 
but will lead the way to a brighter tomorrow. 








Sectional Meeting: Technical and 
Professional Schools 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
PRESIDING 


The ESMDT Program—Are the Colleges Meeting 
the Requirements of This Program? 


HENRY H. ARMSBY 


I am very glad of the opportunity to discuss the Engineering, 
Science, and Management Defense Training program before a group 
of college registrars, since I am convinced that registrars should be 
fully informed about the program, and are in a position to make a 
real contribution to it. But before attempting to say whether or not 
the colleges are meeting the requirements of the program, I believe 
we should try to have a clear idea as to what the program is and 
what its requirements are. And I should like to expand slightly the 
subject matter assigned me for discussion, by considering briefly the 
possible effects of the program on the registrar and his work. So I 
am going to be brash enough to attempt to discuss not just one 
question, but four. They are: 


1. What is the ESMDT program? 

2. What are the requirements of the program? 

3. Are the colleges meeting these requirements? 

4, What interest should the registrar have in the program? 

Very early in the national efforts to expand defense production, it 
became evident that one of the serious bottlenecks would be a shortage 
of engineers. Modern warfare is essentially an engineering enterprise 
and engineers are needed in large numbers for efficient planning, 
production, operation, management, and research. It was quickly 
evident that the number of engineers being graduated from our 
colleges was entirely inadequate and that it would be necessary to 
train large numbers of assistant engineers, draftsmen, inspectors, 
supervisors, etc., and to prepare many partly or fully trained engineers 
for specialized work and for more responsible positions. 

The Engineering Defense Training program was established in the 
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fall of 1940 as one method of attempting to fill these needs. An 
appropriation of nine million dollars was made by Congress ‘‘for 
the cost of short engineering courses of college grade—designed to 
meet the shortage of engineers with specialized training in fields 
essential to the national defense.” 

For the administration of the act, a small staff was assembled in 
Washington in the U. S. Office of Education, under the active direc- 
tion of Dean R. A. Seaton, Dean of Engineering and Architecture, 
Kansas State College, who was granted leave of absence from his 
institution to direct the work. An Advisory Committee composed of 
some of the leading engineering educators of the United States under 
the chairmanship of Dean A. A. Potter of Purdue University, who is 
also Consultant on Engineering Education to the Office of Education, 
was set up to assist the director and the Commissioner of Education, 
and to act as the policy making body for the program. 

The United States was divided into twenty-two regions, correspond- 
ing very closely to the regions set up under the Training Within 
Industry Program of the Office for Production Management (later 
absorbed in the War Production Board). In each region a prominent 
engineering educator was appointed Regional Adviser, to serve with- 
out pay in an advisory capacity to the colleges in his area in determin- 
ing the needs for trained men in the area, and in setting up courses 
to satisfy these needs. 

In each co-operating college some faculty member or administrative 
official was designated by the college as institutional representative. 
His duties were to serve as a liaison officer between his college and 
the Washington office and to clear all details relating to courses, but 
final contracts were to be signed by the head of the institution, or by 
his properly appointed representative. 

From the start of the program, two kinds of courses were planned: 
first, full-time courses designed to prepare unemployed persons for 
defense work; and second, part-time courses for persons already em- 
ployed, to help them do their present jobs better or to prepare them- 
selves for higher and more responsible jobs. Preliminary outlines of a 
few typical courses were set up in the Washington office, as guides 
only. It was emphasized from the beginning that the program was to 
belong to the colleges, and that they should feel free to make changes 
in these outlines and to propose other courses not covered by the origi- 
nal outlines. 
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The colleges were to be reimbursed for the expenses involved in 
giving the defense courses, over and above what their expenses would 
be if these courses were not given. No tuition was to be charged, but 
trainees were to pay their own living expenses and buy their own 
textbooks. 

The response to this program by the colleges and by industry was 
most impressive. The first classes approved under the program began 
work early in December and by the end of June, 1941, when author- 
izations under the original appropriation ceased, there had been or- 
ganized in 144 colleges 2,354 classes which enrolled 107,830 students 
and involved the expenditure of $6,161,000. 

This first program was so successful and was so well received by 
industry and governmental agencies that it was not merely continued 
for the current fiscal year, but was considerably expanded. Urgent 
needs had developed for the services of persons trained in physics, in 
chemistry, and in the business side of production supervision; and a 
new appropriation of $17,500,000 was made by Congress, ‘for the 
cost of short courses of college grade—designed to meet the shortage 
of engineers, chemists, physicists and production supervisors with 
specialized training in fields essential to the national defense.’’ The 
name of the program was changed to the Engineering Science, and 
Management Defense Training. 

The National Advisory Committee was enlarged by the addition of 
representatives of the new fields, and the central office staff was 
similarly augmented, but essentially the program operates in the same 
way that the Engineering Defense Training program operated. A 
large number of colleges which do not offer engineering can meet the 
requirements for giving instruction in the new fields which are in- 
cluded in the ESMDT program, and many are doing so. As of March 
20, 181 colleges were participating in the ESMDT program, as com- 
pared with 144 under EDT. 

The question, ““What are the requirements of the program?” seems 
like a simple one to answer. The requirements of the program are, as 
set forth in the act authorizing it, “to meet the shortage of engineers, 
chemists, physicists and production supervisors.” But this answer 
merely brings us face to face with the question, ‘‘What are the short- 
ages?”’ And this question is an extremely complicated and difficult 
one to answer. It is impossible to give a really accurate answer to this 
question at any one time, and even if it were possible to do so, the 
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correct answer would change in a very short time, as the nation gears 
itself more and more completely into the victory program which has 
replaced the defense program for which the work was originally 
authorized. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated last October that in order 
to carry out the defense program as it stood at that time, there would 
be needed in defense industries during the last quarter of the calendar 
year, 1942, about seven and one-half million workers. In January, 
1942, the Bureau changed this estimate to fifteen million workers, and 
it is my belief that the next estimate they make will be even larger. The 
President’s Victory Program is so huge that the only safe estimates 
seem to be “‘all we can get.” Approximately 5 per cent of the posi- 
tions in war production are of the type for which the ESMDT pro- 
gram is designed to prepare trainees. This means that if the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates are correct there will be needed by the 
fourth quarter of this year about 750,000 trained men and women. 
The total number of registrations under the combined EDT and 
ESMDT programs from October, 1940, to February 28, 1942, was 
about 350,000. These figures give some idea of the size of the train- 
ing program facing us. We are actually at war and faced with the 
problems incident to increasing our army by several million men and 
converting a very large proportion of our national industrial machine 
to war production. As of February 15, there had been authorized for 
the war program 145 billion dollars. At a meeting of our National 
Advisory Committee last December, Mr. Sidney Hillman, at that time 
Associate Director General of the Office of Production Management, 
predicted a need for all the training the colleges can give. He spoke 
of the labor shortages which would be caused by the step-up in indus- 
try to the 168-hour week and ended his remarks by saying, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we need everything you can give us—as of yesterday. We urge 
your continued co-operation.” 

My third question, ‘‘Are the colleges meeting these requirements?” 
might perhaps be answered, “Yes, as well as the requirements can 
be determined.” The colleges are doing a fine job. They are conduct- 
ing the greatest program of college-level training that has ever been 
known in this country, and the training they are giving is for the most 
part proving satisfactory to industry. The colleges have worked closely 
with industry in setting up their courses to meet specific needs, and 
the results in increased efficiency of workers have been inspiring. I 
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was recently privileged to make an analysis and appraisal of consider- 
ably more than a thousand letters received in our Washington office 
from governmental and industrial executives, expressing their opin- 
ions as to the value of the ESMDT program. Some of you may have 
seen my article on this subject which appeared in the February number 
of the Journal of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation. For the benefit of those who have not seen it, I will say simply 
that the letters are overwhelmingly favorable to the program and to 
its continuance. While a few of the executives offered constructive 
criticisms of certain details of the program as they had seen it, there 
were just three letters in the entire group that were entirely unfavor- 
able. 

But it has not been easy for the colleges to determine what the 
needs of industry are. In a great many cases the industrial executives 
themselves do not know their needs. They hesitate to embark on a 
large training program until they are assured of contracts, and when 
they receive the contracts they need trained workers to start work 
yesterday; and in order for these workers to be competent for their 
jobs they should have started training six months ago. We in the 
Washington office are sometimes able to foresee a certain training 
need on a national scale with some degree of accuracy, but we are very 
seldom able to say what the need will be in any particular locality or 
on any specific date. Furthermore, new needs are constantly arising, 
needs for instruction such as few, if any, colleges have ever given. 
One example of this was the need which arose last year for men 
trained in the chemistry of powder and explosives. There were very 
few colleges prepared to give the type of instruction needed, so we 
organized a teacher training class at Washington University in St. 
Louis to prepare teachers to conduct courses in the subject. These 
teachers returned to their own colleges and gave the courses to quali- 
fied students, and some of these institutions are still conducting train- 
ing in this subject; although we have to a considerable extent met 
this particular need. Last December a similar teacher training course 
was conducted at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for teach- 
ers in ultra-high frequency techniques, a highly technical field in 
which the armed forces urgently need a large number of specially 
trained college graduates. These teachers have returned to their col- 
leges and are teaching this very important subject to groups of seniors. 
Another example of the same type of thing is the course for teachers 
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in aerial bombardment protection given at New York University dur- 
ing February of this year. This course was attended by teachers from 
some fifty institutions who are now passing on the material to classes 
of students. 

Our office, in co-operation with the Department of Labor, designed 
a course in Safety Engineering which is now being successfully offered 
in a great many of our co-operating colleges, training responsible 
persons in industrial plants in the principles of safety engineering. 
These men will be responsible for safety training in their plants. If 
this educational program results in even a small reduction in our in- 
dustrial accident rate it will be a real contribution to the nation’s war 
efforts purely from the standpoint of available man-hours of labor, 
to say nothing of its humanitarian side. In 1940, industrial accidents 
in the United States killed 17,000 workers, permanently disabled 
92,000, and temporarily disabled 1,250,000, resulting in a total loss 
to industry of one and one-half billion man-hours of labor—four 
times the amount lost through strikes. One and one-half billion man- 
hours is enough to build 15,000 large bombers, or 45 battleships, or 
450 submarines, or 75,000 fighter planes. 

We have conducted numerous courses designed particularly to meet 
certain special requirements in the Army and Navy, but by far the 
greater part of our program is directed toward the training of men 
and women for positions of responsibility in private industrial plants 
which are engaged in war contracts. 

The colleges have had many difficulties besides those of determin- 
ing training needs. They are having difficulty in maintaining their 
teaching staffs due to demands of industry, the armed forces, and 
other governmental agencies. Their faculty members are in many in- 
stances overloaded by the regular work of the college, and the col- 
leges have been forced to find new teachers for their defense classes, 
particularly for the large number of classes which are conducted off 
campus. Such classes are being taught for the most part by men em- 
ployed in the industry which the class is serving, and these men too 
are frequently overloaded with their regular work. Furthermore, many 
of these industrial men have had little or no teaching experience and 
require help and supervision from the colleges to insure that their 
teaching will be effective and that all courses in our program are held 
strictly to college standards. 

This program is not intended to be a program of general technical 
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or scientific education. All instruction must be of college grade, but 
our courses are designed to be specific training for specific jobs. Some 
teachers have had difficulty in adjusting their thinking and their teach- 
ing methods to this changed objective. 

There has been a great amount of work involved in selecting prop- 
erly qualified students from the large numbers of persons applying 
for the courses, which have aroused a great amount of public interest. 
An increasingly important problem is the recruiting of properly quali- 
fied women for training as draftsmen, inspectors, supervisors, and 
other industrial positions, to replace the men who are being drawn 
into the armed forces. 

There have been problems connected with keeping trainees in 
classes after the classes have been organized. Many trainees have vol- 
unteered for the armed forces or have been assigned to them by 
Selective Service. With the step-up in industry, there have been many 
instances of men being changed to different shifts, and a great amount 
of overtime required of workers, which have created some very com- 
plicated problems in the conduct of ESMDT classes. 

There have been difficulties in securing equipment, and these difh- 
culties are growing more acute all the time. The restrictions on the 
purchase of automobile tires are creating serious problems in many 
colleges, especially those which are conducting large off-campus pro- 
grams. 

The proposed speed-up of regular college courses will still further 
complicate the problems of the ESMDT institutional representative. 

The colleges are meeting all these problems and others and are 
solving them. The program is running remarkably smoothly. It was 
devised by educators with practical experience and is being adminis- 
tered by people who know the problems of the colleges from ex- 
perience in them, and who are very anxious that the additional 
burdens placed on the colleges by this program shall be kept to a 
minimum. 

The colleges are co-operating wonderfully. The total undergraduate 
enrollment in regular college courses for the academic year, 1940-41, 
in the colleges giving ESMDT courses was, in engineering, 106,456, 
and in commerce and business administration, 84,186. As of March 
20, 181 colleges had been authorized under ESMDT to offer 5,544 
courses to 320,315 students at a total cost of $13,738,350. These stu- 
dents were divided as follows: 
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Peer errrrerr TTT TTT Te. 261,528 
CR 64 crwrenes ee douseieiakenee 5,463 
ETE 3,484 
Production Supervisors ........+e2seeeees 49,840 


These are the figures as of March 20. As of today they are larger, 
and as the President’s Victory Program really gets under way the 
training needs will become still larger. Truly, the colleges are facing 
a tremendous job. I believe that they will follow through and do the 
job. The colleges are meeting the requirements of this program splen- 
didly—as well as they can determine the needs—but the requirements 
are increasing constantly, and the best the colleges can possibly do 
will not be too much. 

My fourth question is, ‘“What interest should the registrar have in 
the program?” The registrar, as an administrative official of his insti- 
tution, is naturally and properly interested in everything which affects 
it. But it may be worth while to discuss briefly the features of this pro- 
gram which make it of special interest to him, as I see them. I express 
merely my own personal opinions in this discussion, speaking as one 
who has served for many years as a college registrar. 

The registrar will probably be concerned with the use of college 
classrooms and laboratories which will be necessary under this pro- 
gram, and in so arranging schedules that all the facilities of the col- 
lege, both material and human, may make their maximum effective 
contribution to the total war effort. 

The effect of the program on teaching loads and teachers’ salaries 
deserves careful thought and wise action by college officials, and is a 
matter of direct interest to the registrar. 

The question of academic credit for work done in ESMDT classes 
is one of very special importance to the college registrar. The Com- 
mittee on Engineering Schools of the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, in view of the specialized, intensive character of 
the courses and their objective of specific training for specific jobs, 
has recommended that no academic credit be given for these courses. 
The National Advisory Committee and the Regional Advisers of 
ESMDT have concurred in this recommendation, but the final deci- 
sion has been left to each college in respect to its own offerings. There 
is a definite ruling that regular college students shall not be permitted 
to receive academic credit for ESMDT courses, with the single excep- 
tion of the course in ultra-high frequency techniques. The general 
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admission of regular college students to these courses for credit would 
constitute in effect a federal subsidy to selected institutions, and would 
clearly fall outside of our proper sphere of operations as defined by 
Congress. 

But when the war is over some of the men and women now taking 
these courses will become candidates for college degrees, and will seek 
academic credit for some of the work done under ESMDT. If the 
college has given credit for the courses, no special action will be nec- 
essary. If not, I can see no impropriety and no lowering of academic 
standards involved in considering the knowledge gained by a trainee 
in these courses on the same basis as any other knowledge he has 
gained. If he can demonstrate to the proper college authority a satis- 
factory knowledge of a subject, he may very properly be excused from 
that subject in his curriculum, either with or without credit, and per- 
mitted to substitute other work therefor, regardless of where or how 
he gained the knowledge. 

But properly to evaluate his claim for credit it will be very impor- 
tant that complete and accurate records be available covering each 
course offered under ESMDT and the performance of each trainee, 
and these records are a matter of very direct interest and importance 
to the registrar. It should be the concern of every registrar whose col- 
lege conducts these courses to make sure that such records are kept as 
will enable the institution to give concerning any trainee’s record or 
any ESMDT course sufficient information to enable it to be properly 
evaluated, after those who conducted the program have left the col- 
lege. To judge from experiences following World War I, many occa- 
sions for such evaluation will arise during the next twenty or thirty 
years or more. It will be very important to have the records as com- 
plete and accurate as possible, in order properly to validate or dis- 
prove the statements which the trainees will make. Many will claim 
to have been enrolled in, or even graduated from, the college under 
whose auspices they received this special training. 

And as a corollary to the records in the institution, it should be a 
matter of prime interest to the registrar to see to it that the records in 
the U. S. Office of Education are correct as to the part played by his 
college in this program. 

I look for some important and significant by-products of this pro- 
gram, all of which will be of interest to registrars. The first is a much 
closer relationship among government, industry, and the colleges. 
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They are working together on this program as never before. Each is 
learning many things from the others, and I believe that by the time 
this program ends all three will have learned the mutual benefits of 
close co-operation. 

The second by-product I hope for will be a thoroughgoing review 
of courses, curricula, teaching methods, and objectives in the co- 
operating colleges, and probably in all colleges, in the light of the 
experiences gained in this new kind of teaching. I feel that we are 
laying the ground work for the development of the technical institutes 
which engineering educators have been discussing for many years. 

A third by-product I expect will be a general increase in interest in 
the broad principle of adult education. For years educational leaders 
have been telling us of the need for the education of adults, but by 
and large we haven't done much about it. Now we are learning that 
adults can be educated, and that such education pays—and I believe 
the lesson will stick in the public mind. 

The registrar should, I believe, be interested in all these aspects of 
the ESMDT program because of their effect on his own work and his 
own college. But as a citizen he has a much larger interest. As a citizen 
he should be interested in the overall picture of the contribution being 
made to victory by the colleges which he as a citizen supports. As a 
citizen he should very properly ask the question which forms the title 
of this discussion, “Are the colleges meeting the requirements of the 
ESMDT program?” I believe they are—and that they will continue 
to do so. The colleges fully realize that America is engaged in the 
greatest task it has ever faced—total war against the most powerful 
and most ruthless military machine the world has ever seen. The Axis 
powers have for years geared their entire national life into this new 
kind of total war. They have built up a truly remarkable war machine, 
and are using it very efficiently. Their acts have proven that it is their 
ambition to rule the world, that they have no regard for the sanctity 
of a promise, of ordinary human decency, or of human rights and 
liberties, and that the only language they can understand is the lan- 
guage of force. 

Events have also shown that courage, self-sacrifice, love of freedom, 
and patriotism in themselves are impotent against modern war ma- 
chinery. The men of the conquered countries possessed these qualities, 
and were crushed by the machine. We in America possess them, but 
we too will fall unless we and our allies can oppose the axis machine 
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with a better one. Failure to build such a machine, as blue-printed for 
us by the President, and to build it mediately, means gambling with 
the fortunes, yes, with the /ves of millions of American men, women, 
and children. It may well mean the end of democracy in the world 
for a thousand years. 

One essential element in the construction of this machine is an 
adequate supply of trained men and women for the engineering, sci- 
entific, and supervisory positions which form such a vital part of mod- 
ern industrial organization. Without their services industry cannot 
produce war materials at its maximum efficiency, and without adequate 
supplies of materials the army and navy will cease to be effective. 

But there is one very important difference between war materials 
and trained men and women. A large part of the war materials are 
useful only for destruction, while the trained men and women can 
serve the nation constructively as well as destructively, in peace as well 
as in war. They will be needed in the reconstruction to follow the 
war. They will be better citizens because of having a better education. 
They will return to the nation many times the amount invested in 
them, because of their increased productiveness. Technical and scien- 
tific education always has paid big dividends and will continue to do 
so in peace as well as in war. 

For the production of these trained persons the country is looking 
to the colleges, and the colleges are responding nobly. The demands 
on them are increasing, and will continue to increase, just as will the 
demands on private citizens. But I for one am confident that the col- 
leges will continue to meet these demands, and will see to it that there 
will be no need to call the contribution of the colleges ‘‘too little and 
too late.” 

Discussion 


MR. KELLY, Illinois Institute of Technology: I think the chief in- 
terest of the registrars in this program is to see that records are kept 
in good order. During the last war we had the S.A.T.C., and I know 
what has happened in connection with that. We had it for a short 
period of eight or nine weeks and since that time I believe practically 
every student has come back for his record covering the short time he 
was there. 

We also had during the last war students taking short courses in 
automobile, radio, and so forth, and we still are getting requests for 
information on the boys who attended at that time. 
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I am convinced, therefore, that the chief interest of the registrar is 
to see that records are kept by the trainers in the ESMDT programs. 
In our institution, we have set up a separate office to take care of the 
records, aside from our regular registrar's office. During the past year, 
we have had 10,000 different individuals in the ESMDT courses for 
whom we could not have made provision in our office. 

Mr. LINTON, Michigan State College: Our Dean of Engineering 
remarked a few weeks ago that he was noting a very definite weakness 
that Mr. Armsby pointed out in his paper. As these men are called 
into service, they are leaving the ESMDT courses. In some cases they 
even complete their training for a particular type of work, and then 
are drafted. He stressed the point that the executives of these indus- 
tries who were having these men come in to take the training courses 
were not taking a stand and saying that they needed the men for their 
industry. As a consequence, some of the draft boards are helpless. 
Have any of you had experience with the administrators in your areas? 
Are they saying they need these men after the training is given? 

MR. SAGE, Iowa State College: We are finding that employers are 
telephoning our Dean of Engineering and imploring him to send 
them men, even before they finish their ESMDT short courses. 

The Dean was telling the other day about some employer who 
wanted some men for inspecting materials. The Dean didn’t have 
any college graduates or men who had come up through the regular 
program that he could send out, so he told the employer that the only 
men he knew of were those who were taking one of the short courses 
in the inspection of materials. This man said, ‘‘Send them on.” The 
Dean finally found four men who he thought were qualified although 
they had had only about six weeks of training. They were offered good 
wages, but would not accept because they felt they could command 
even better pay when they had completed the work. These men are 
in great demand. There is no difficulty in placing them after they fin- 
ish the work. 

Mr. LINTON: There is no difficulty in placing them but are they 
allowed to stay? 

Mr. MACKINNON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Mr. 
Chairman, we find that the practice varies in different industries. Some 
companies will ask for deferment and some will not. The Sylvania 
Company will ask for deferment. The United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany asks for deferment of only their more important men. The ship 
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yards are not asking for deferment. It depends upon the policy of the 
individual company with regard to all their employees, and we seem 
to be helpless in the matter. We were training men in civilian service 
to go into the Boston Navy Yard. Then the Pryor Ship Yards came 
along and took them from the Boston because they were free to leave 
Civil Service. I am not sure that the Boston Navy Yard has requested 
deferment. 

Mr. LINTON: What kind of policy should there be? 

MR. SAGE: I spoke to General Hershey this morning after he had 
given his address in regard to the difficulties we are all facing. Our 
seniors in engineering, for instance, are deferred for a six months’ 
period until they actually get their degrees, and then some local boards, 
failing apparently to understand the meaning of Selective Service, 
draft them. If you have a mechanical engineer who has been deferred, 
presumably so he can qualify to go into mechanical engineering work, 
and he is sent into service immediately after receiving his degree, our 
whole purpose is defeated. General Hershey seemed to think that we 
could accomplish most by getting employers to put in a strong plea 
for these men to stay in industry. 

Mk. SMITH, Fisk University: Mr. Chairman, I was amazed to find 
how few institutions really have this program—only 181. I presume 
most of those are the larger institutions where there is a fairly well 
established engineering or chemistry course. Is this program to be 
projected into the small liberal arts colleges with a good chemistry 
department and an enrollment of from four to six hundred students? 

Mr. MACKINNON: Under the new ESMDT program, the college 
is asked to state how many graduates it has had in the last few years 
in engineering, physics, and chemistry. Unless there has been con- 
siderable experience in these fields, the institution would not be ap- 
proved. Some liberal arts cclleges, unless they have strong departments 
of physics and chemistry, may have some difficulty. 

MR. SMITH: Would twenty-five or thirty majoring students be nec- 
essary? 

Mr. MACKINNON: That is what I would assume from looking 
over the contract. I think twenty-five or thirty would be ample. 

Mr. Nupp, Case School of Applied Science: One way that some 
of the small liberal arts colleges can get into the ESMDT Program 
for the type of work they are qualified to conduct is through co-opera- 
tion with some other engineering institution by which their program 
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is approved. I am thinking of a radio course that Case is sponsoring 
through several liberal arts institutions near Cleveland. 

CHAIRMAN HOFFMAN: That is also true in Pennsylvania. By far 
the larger number of our instructors are actually employed by other 
institutions and are working with us part time in connection with this 
extension program. 


The Effects of the Accelerated Program 
J. M. DANIELS 


Since December 7, there has been a nationwide movement to accel- 
erate college programs. Among the reasons advanced for this change 
from the traditional two-semester plan are: (1) to make it possible 
for students to complete or approach the completion of their college 
work before being called into the various branches of the armed forces, 
and (2) to increase the number and advance the date of graduation of 
engineers, physical scientists, production supervisors, physicians, den- 
tists, etc., because of the shortage of professional personnel essential 
to the war effort. 

It is principally this latter reason—to increase the supply of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel as urged by the government—that affects 
the students of the technical and professional schools which you and 
I represent. National safety partly depends upon the availability of 
the greatest number of professionally trained men and women that 
can be graduated in the next year or so during which period the armed 
forces and industry will make their greatest expansion. It seems im- 
perative, therefore, that the present senior and junior classes should 
be enabled to graduate at the earliest possible date, and the majority 
of the technical and professional schools have adopted calendars 
whereby the members of these classes will be graduated from two to 
six months earlier than originally planned. 

The acceleration of present freshmen, sophomores, and incoming 
freshmen presents debatable issues. In a fully accelerated plan for all 
classes, the number graduating each year cannot be increased unless 
the number of students entering each year is also increased. In many 
schools, an increase in the number of entering students will be de- 
pendent upon the extent to which financial aid is available and the 
number of enrolled students that can report continuously throughout 
the year will likewise be dependent upon this. Surveys at a number of 
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colleges show, as would be expected, that those students who have 
been in college the longest (the juniors) provide the largest percentage 
of those who would return for the accelerated programs, and the 
freshmen the smallest percentage. At this particular time it is necessary 
for each individual school to decide what proportion of its financial 
resources can be used for accelerating these classes. Another point to 
be considered is whether the contribution to the war effort by students 
who work in war industries in the summer would not balance the 
contribution they would make by completing their college programs 
earlier. Would their direct contribution to the war industries help the 
production effort at this time when such help is vital? 

The solution of these problems has brought forth a number of plans 
depending upon the conditions which exist for the moment at the 
school in question. The accelerated plans of the colleges mentioned 
have been obtained from various sources and in most instances have 
not been obtained directly from the institutions. 

Columbia, Cooper Union, Princeton, and Pratt have all adopted a 
complete speed-up program, graduating their students in three years. 
Stevens Institute has adopted a modified accelerated co-operative pro- 
gram and every essential course will be available in each term of each 
year. Carnegie Institute, Rutgers, and Manhattan College have adopted 
plans for accelerating the present junior class. Massachusetts Institute 
and New York University are not adopting any of the formal speed-up 
programs. Drexel Institute, the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Pittsburgh also have adopted complete speed-up pro- 
grams. 

Through the kindness of Dr. John W. Taylor, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Louisiana State University, I am 
permitted to quote from the summary of replies to a questionnaire 
concerning speed-up plans to meet the war emergency sent to forty- 
seven land-grant colleges and seventeen selected state universities. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING SPEED-UP PLANS TO MEET 
WAR EMERGENCY SENT TO FORTY-SEVEN* LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND 
SEVENTEENt SELECTED STATE UNIVERSITIES 


(Revised—February 7, 1942) 


I. INSTITUTIONS NORMALLY ON SEMESTER BASIS 








3-Sem. 4-Quar. 


weeks in Plan Adopted 


Remarks 





Normal 
Number of 
Institution 
Summer 
Session 
Alabama 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 6 and 5 
University of Alabama 11 
Arizona 
University of Arizona 10 
Arkansas 
University of Arkansas 6 and 6 
California 
University of California 6 and 6 
Colorado 
Colorado State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 3, 3, and 3 
Connecticut 
University of Connecticut 6 
Delaware 
University of Delaware 6 
Florida 
University of Florida 6 and 5 
Idaho 
University of Idaho 6 
Illinois 
University of Illinois 8 
Indiana 
Purdue University 83 
Towa 
University of Iowa 8 
Kansas 
University of Kansas 8 
Kansas State College 9 
Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 10 





xX 


» 4 


To offer four twelve-week regular quarters; effective 
June 1, 1942. 
Problem still under study. 


Eliminating vacations and advancing graduation date. 
Offerings in Summer Session to be increased. 


To run three regular sessions of instruction of sixteen 
weeks and to make such changes in Intersession and 
Summer Session as might be necessary. Action con- 
tingent upon provision of adequate funds. 


Reducing vacation and examination time and holding 
commencement earlier; 3-semester plan effective 
May 18, 1942. 


Regular six-week Summer Session to be reduced to 
five weeks and a second session of five weeks to be 
offered predominately for freshmen and sophomores. 


Present plan is to have three fourteen-week periods, 
with ten per cent increase in time devoted to each 
class meeting in session running approximately 
from September 1 to July 1 with abbreviated holi- 
days and graduation in three years without reduc- 
tion of original four-year content. 


Planning to accelerate graduation. 
Extending Summer Session to twelve weeks. 


Problem still under study; 12-week Summer Session; 
Shortened regular year by eliminating vacations. 
(2/27/42) 


The three-semester plan adopted; effective January 
12, 1942. . 


Special defense courses added. Accelerating gradua- 
tion. Summer Session lengthened to twelve weeks. 
College of Medicine on year-round basis; effective 
June, 1942; possibly Dentistry, Engineering, and 
Pharmacy likewise. 


Adding a four-week Summer Session to present eight- 
weeks session. 

Problem still under study. Decision to be made on 
January 17, 1942. 


Adopted four-quarter system; effective June, 1942. 
It is the declared policy of the University to co- 
operate to the fullest degree with the plans of 
federal government and armed forces for prosecue 
tion of the war and the inauguration and study of 
postwar planning. 


* There are fifty-two land-grant colleges and universities. Questionnaires were not sent to the Universities of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, nor to Rutgers University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
t There are seventeen state universities which are not land-grant institutions, 
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I. INSTITUTIONS NORMALLY ON SEMESTER BASIS (Continued) 








Normal 
Number of 
Institution Weeks in Plan Adopted Remarks 
Summer 
Session 3-Sem. 4-Quar. 
Louisiana 
Louisiana State University 9 Two six-week Summer Session terms to be offered; 
effective June, 1942 
Maine 
come ae of Maine 6 Considering a twelve-week Summer Session. 
arylan 
University of Maryland 6 xX To go on the three-semester plan; effective February 
1942. 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts State College 6 To add twelve-week optional Summer Session; effece 
tive June, 1942. 
Michigan 
University of Michigan 8 Problem still under study. 
Mississippi 
Mississippi State College 10 xX To go on the three-semester plan in June, 1942. 
University of Mississippi * To have two six-week terms in summer. Engineering, 
Medicine and Pharmacy to operate during the 
summer. 
Missouri 
University of Missouri 8 x Law and Medicine to go on four-quarter plan; effec- 
tive June, 1942. Problem still under study for the 
rest of the University. 
Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 9 Continuing on two-semester plus summer school basis. 
Vacations reduced and examinations held earlier to 
enable students to complete college term. No 
change to be made in length or character of Summer 
Session except for the addition of courses appro- 
priate in present emergency. 
Nevada 
University of Nevada 6 Problem still under study. 
New Hampshire 
Univecsity of New Hampshire 6 Current college year has been shortened to allow 
graduation on May roth rather than June 15, 1942. 
Problem of lengthened Summer Session under study. 
New Mexico 
New Mexico Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 8 xX Commencement date moved back to May 9g by elimi- 
nating spring vacation. Working on program for a 
third semester that will probably start immediately 
after commencement. 
University of New Mexico 8 Problem still under study. Summer Session will prob- 
ably be lengthened. 
New York 
Cornell University 6 x The Summer Semester will consist of three sessions of 
five, six, and five weeks each. 
North Dakota 
University of North Dakota 8 xb A program for three-semester engineering schedule is 
being studied. If finally approved, the third semes- 
ter will begin May 25, 1942. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College g and 4° Summer Session may be lengthened to twelve weeks. 
University of Oklahoma 8 Expect to lengthen Summer Session to twelve weeks. 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State College 3,6,and3 X The three-semester plan adopted; effective May 18, 
1942. 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island State College 6 Three-semester plan of 15 weeks (effective June 1 
1942) is required of engineering students. Two 
semesters andsummer term of 12 weeks optional for 
other students. 
South Carolina 
Clemson College 11 Problem still under study. 
University of South Carolina 8 Problem still under study. 
South Dakota 
University of South Dakota 6 Studying lengthened Summer Session program. Now 





® Law School session, 11-12 weeks. 


Engineering only. 
© Intersession. 


has. two 6-week Summer Sessions. (2/17/42) 
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I, INSTITUTIONS NORMALLY ON SEMESTER BASIS (Continued) 








Normal 
Number of 
Institution Weeks in Plan Adopted Remarks 
Summer 
Session 3-Sem. 4-Quar. 
Texas 
Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 6 and 6 xX Three-semester plan adopted; effective Feb. 1, 1942 
University of Texas 6 and 6 Speed-up of Science and Engineering courses by in- 
creased offerings planned. 
Vermont 
University of Vermont 6 Extended Summer Session planned. 
Washington 
Washington State College 6 and 8 A twelve-week Summer Session planned. 
West Virginia 
West Virginia University 6 and 5 Twelve-week Summer Session adopted. 
Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 6 and 8 Continue on semester plan with vacation and exami- 


nation periods somewhat shortened so that school 
will end June 1. Summer School program still under 
consideration but it seems probable that regular 
six- and eight-week Summer Session will continue 
with some chance that twelve weeks of instruction 
might be given in certain areas. 


II. INSTITUTIONS NORMALLY ON QUARTER BASIS 





Colorado 
University of Colorado 


Georgia 
University of Georgia 


Iowa 
Iowa State College 


Michigan 

Michigan State College 
Minnesota 

University of Minnesota 
Montana 

Montana State University 
North Carolina 

North Carolina State College 

University of North Carolina 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College 


Ohio 
Ohio State University 


Oregon 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 


South Dakota 
South Dakota State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 





II 


12 


6 and 54 


6 
6 and 6 


12 


6 and 5 
10 


6 


Medical School, which heretofore has been on three-quarter basis, has 
now been placed on year-round schedule. This institution has pub- 
lished several bulletins describing its policies and activities in 
relation to National Defense. 


Putting summer quarter on same basis as other quarters; permitting 
students of ability to carry more work. 


This institution has published a bulletin indicating its organization 
or war-time activities. It has been on a full four-quarter basis for 
25 years. 


Now operating on a full four-quarter basis. 
Problem still under study. 
Plan to increase Summer Session to ten weeks. 


Second six week summer term to be offered this year. 

Accelerating by four quarters; admitting freshmen in January, 
March, June, and September; more admissions and advanced credit 
by examination and less insistence on time element. 


Following approved by Board of Higher Education on January 7, 1942: 
(1) Continue instruction for at least 48 weeks a year; (2) use 
Saturday for instructional purposes; (3) lengthen the school day; 
(4) shorten or abolish vacations. 


It is probable that Medicine, Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, and Engineering which have not been on the four-quarter 
basis will go on this basis. 


Problem still under study. Considering four-quarter plan. 
A meeting of all Oregon State higher educational institutions to agree 
on a common plan will be held on January 25, 1942. 


Any change of = which may be carried out depends upon avail- 
ability of funds. 


4 Supplementary report received on February 9, 1942, indicates that the University of Minnesota Medical 
School will change to four-quarter operation and will admit freshmen in June rather than in the fall. 
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II. INSTITUTIONS NORMALLY ON QUARTER BASIS (Continued) 





Remarks 





Normal 
Number of 
Institution Weeks in 
Summer 
Session 
Tennessee 
University of Tennessee 12 
Utah 
Utah State Agricultural 
College 6 and 4 
University of Utah 6and 4 
Virginia 
University of Virginia + 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 12 


Engineering now on four-quarter plan. May expand to four-quarter 
plan in some other departments. 


Probably will expand summer offerings to include full quarter in 
needed areas. 

Engineering, Medicine and some general courses related to both will 
probably be put on four-quarter plan; courses running through 
summer and post-sessions will probably be expanded. 


Plan to operate twelve months a year; effective June 15, 1942; four- 
year courses to be completed in three calendar years. 

Plan to continue on four-quarter basis; probably will expand summer 
quarter to make better provision for receiving freshmen immedi- 
diately after completing high school courses. 





Washington 
University of Washington 9 Adding some freshman courses to Summer Session offerings. 
ADDENDA—February 9, 1942 
Wyoming ; 
University of Wyoming 10 Senior engineers are being permitted to finish approximately three 


weeks early. 





This is a revision of the preliminary summary which was printed January 30, 1942 
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The Accelerated Program and the Registrar 
CLARICE SLUSHER 


The accelerated program is not an abbreviated program but an in- 
tensified program in which the educational standards of the college 
will be maintained. It has for its purpose supplying trained men and 
women for the National Defense Program at the earliest possible date. 
The college will have an opportunity to use all of its resources 
throughout the year rather than having a large part of the plant idle 
during the summer months. The student will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to become prepared to do his part for his country. The program 
can be so arranged as to give the student a reasonable vacation. 

The accelerated program will affect the student and the registrar in 
many ways. So far as the student is concerned, it will enable him to go 
directly from high school to college, and by attending the summer 
quarters he will be able to complete the four-year curriculum in three 
years. This will mean that a large number of students will have the 
opportunity to complete the work for the bachelor’s degree before 
they are called into military service. If it is not possible to complete 
the entire course, the student will have an opportunity to get such 
fundamental courses as algebra, trigonometry, calculus, and physics, 
which are of so much importance in most branches of military service. 
If he is not called for military service, it will enable him to be placed 
in industry at an earlier date. The student of draft age will not have 
to apply for as many deferments and the draft board may be in a posi- 
tion to obtain more definite information on the progress of his studies. 
Those men who have been accepted in the Naval Reserve, V-7 classifi- 
cation, will not be required to make the summer cruise until after they 
have completed the requirements for their degrees. The R.O.T.C. 
work will conform to the accelerated program and thus it will be pos- 
sible for the student to be commissioned at an earlier date. The student 
who finds it necessary to earn a part of his expenses may find it to his 
advantage to carry a lighter load of class work and therefore have 
time for more outside work during each quarter, rather than to attempt 
to earn the necessary amount during the summer. 

The registrar will find that the duty of keeping the records will be- 
come a more complex task and that the problems will be numerous. 
Under the accelerated plan the summer quarter can no longer be used 
as a time for making up deficiencies and that, of course, means that 
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there will be more irregular class tickets. There will be a few students 
who cannot register in the summer and who will expect to register 
in the fall or winter. If these students are permitted to register at any 
time other than at the opening of the session it will mean that there 
will be a demand for practically every course in each quarter. We be- 
lieve that the majority of our students will register in the summer 
since R.O.T.C. contracts will be awarded to those qualified students 
who are registered in the summer quarter. Cadet officers and non- 
commissioned officers will be appointed from the group returning to 
college in the summer. In a class of ninety mechanical engineering 
juniors only four indicated that they did not plan to register in June. 
Provisions will be made for students who plan to enter in the fall or 
winter quarters if there are reasons sufficient to justify them. 

Students who are now enrolled in colleges which are not accelerat- 
ing their programs may change to those colleges that are offering 
accelerated programs. That means the evaluation of more transcripts 
and more irregular tickets. In many cases the student will spend the 
summer quarter in a college which is accelerating and request that his 
credit be transferred back to his own college for the winter session. 

Naturally there will be many additions and changes in a curriculum 
since the college must keep pace with the demands upon it for men 
trained in various fields. 

There will be less time between quarters for the registrar to get 
records ready for the next quarter’s registration. Requirements for 
graduation should be checked in a shorter time in order not to hold a 
student at college longer than is necessary at the close of the session. 

Records and averages must be kept up to date so that information 
concerning the student’s work can be given quickly and accurately to 
representatives of the government and industry. 


Trends in Enrollment in Engineering and 
Other Technical Fields 
J. C. MACKINNON 


In considering trends in enrollments, let us note first the period 
before the first World War. For several years before that event, we 
had a fairly consistent trend in engineering in most institutions. There 
were some changes, but they were slow. Things didn’t move so rap- 
idly, but we did have a steady growth. After the first World War was 
over, a changed set of factors entered the picture. 
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I think we are safe in saying that after the war we became much 
wealthier relatively, and so there were more funds available to send 
young people through college. Our institution tended to become a 
graduate center, more or less, with the enrollment in that division 
increasing from 50 before the war up to about 500 by 1930. During 
the war period we developed very rapidly an extensive research pro- 
gram, and the marked growth in communication and transportation 
contributed to enrollments in technical fields. 

Before the first World War the enrollment at M.I.T. was about 
1,800. In 1919 we started off with 3,000 and we stayed at about that 
level for some time. From 1930 to 1940 there was more emphasis on 
the social sciences and less emphasis on the physical sciences and en- 
gineering. The engineering enrollment, according to our A.A.C.R. 
figures dropped off 20 per cent from 1930 to 1934. In 1937 it went 
back up again. The other technical fields did not change quite as much 
as engineering. There were not, in my opinion, any very outstanding 
developments from a technical point of view during that period. We 
did have a lot of development of new materials in the chemical and 
metallurgical industries, but nothing like the rapid developments 
which occurred during the war period—probably because the com- 
panies didn’t have enough money to put into research. 

Some of our changes in enrollment are due to what I call booms in 
various fields. I have always thought of our first one as a radio boom. 
That occurred during the period from 1919 to about 1930. It reached 
its peak in 1924. In 1924, 31 per cent of our freshmen registered for 
electrical engineering. By 1930 this figure had dropped to about one- 
half, or 17 per cent. 

Next came the aeronautical boom. In 1926 we had 6 per cent of our 
students registered in aeronautical engineering. I think it was in 1927 
that Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic. That stimulated young men 
and two years afterwards, in 1929, we had 21 per cent of our fresh- 
men choosing aeronautical engineering. In that year we had 148 fresh- 
men registered for aeronautical engineering, knowing that in the 
sophomore year we could only take thirty into that field. By 1937, the 
enrollment in this work had dropped to 12 per cent of our freshmen. 

The next boom in our institution was in chemical engineering. The 
chemical engineering industry was relatively prosperous during the 
depression. I think dividends were made in most of the companies. 

Metallurgy was also another industry that was prosperous. In 1932, 
12 per cent of our freshmen wanted chemical engineering. By 1938, 
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23 per cent of the men chose this field, and this last fall the percentage 
was the same. I think these young people are very quick to react to 
what has happened in the last year or two and what they think may 
happen. 

We also have a course in naval architecture. Four or five years ago 
we had about twenty in this work. Now we have about forty-eight. 
We sometimes say they come in and take naval architecture now when 
it looks good and then graduate in the next depression. 

What will happen after this war no one can say. We cannot talk 
about trends until we have some idea about the factors that will be 
operating. If we come out relatively wealthier than the other nations, 
I think our graduate work will go on. That has been one of the biggest 
changes since the first World War and I think that this work will 
increase and assume a prominent position after this war. What devel- 
opments will come from the war research, it is not possible to tell now. 
I know of one particular field where there are 2,000 or 3,000 research 
workers on one problem. Much may. come out of a project of that 
kind. 

The developments in aeronautics are bound to be tremendous. Just 
before the war we were talking excitedly about trans-Atlantic flights, 
and now diplomats and generals fly around the world and think noth- 
ing of it. All of these things will have important bearing on our future 
enrollments, but before we can make any predictions we must have a 
knowledge of all the factors that are to be involved. 


Discussion 


Mr. SAGE: Our experience has been the same as they have had at 
M.1.T. We have gone through these successive booms and, strange to 
say, I find that our department heads and sometimes our deans haven't 
anticipated them. When radio construction was under way and every 
boy was building one in the basement, we could see that they would 
be coming to college, wanting to study electrical engineering. Yet 
some of our department heads were surprised when we had a great 
boom in enrollment in this field. Likewise, when aviation began to 
develop so rapidly, our work in aeronautical engineering was a major 
in the Department of Mechanical Engineering, and they were sur- 
prised by the enrollment increases in that field. The same thing hap- 
pened in the case of chemical engineering. 

A few years ago, when conservation was at its peak, we had 162 
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freshmen one fall in the forestry curriculum. In fact, we were a little 
bit concerned. We didn’t know what we were going to do if those 
men all came through as sophomores, juniors, and seniors. We imme- 
diately placed a restriction in the catalogue as to the number of men _ 
we would take in the sophomore class. We limited the number to 
eighty. However, we didn’t have any difficulty because the enrollment 
leveled off itself, as the men who had a smattering of forestry got out 
the next summer, secured jobs, and never came back. Some of these 
things do correct themselves. 

We find in engineering that we actually have more freshmen for 
the current quarter than we had last year, and we also have more sen- 
iors. There has been a slight decrease in the number of sophomores 
and juniors, but there is reason to expect that we will have more en- 
gineers next year. We all realize that the freshmen and quite a number 
of the sophomores are not of draft age. They will go into engineering 
because they hope by the time they reach the age of twenty, when 
they will be subject to Selective Service, they will be eligible for defer- 
ment. That accounts, in part at least, for the fact that some of these 
boys, who would ordinarily select some other field, decide to try 
engineering. 

So far as our total enrollment in engineering is concerned, there is 
no decrease from last year. In fact, we have about fifty more students 
than we had in the fall of 1939. We had a total of 1,948 engineering 
students last fall, and we still have 1,704 this spring as compared with 
1,673 for the same period last year. The trend seems to be for the 
engineering courses to hold their own in enrollment or at least not 
to suffer great decreases. 

Mr. SMITH: Mr. Sage, what percentage of decrease are you estimat- 
ing for your institution as a whole next year? 

Mk. SAGE: As a basis for the budget for next year we are estimat- 
ing a decrease of 1,000 students, which would leave the enrollment 
around 5,100 or 5,000. This will represent approximately a 20 per 
cent loss in total enrollment. 

Mk. CaRTER, Bradley Polytechnic Institute: Our engineering fresh- 
men number about seventy-five to eighty and by the time they get to 
be sophomores, the number has dropped down to forty or fifty. By the 
senior year, there are not very many of them left. They find engineer- 
ing too difficult and transfer into other programs. We have an indus- 
trial course that many of those boys enter. 
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Our technical work is booming now as I assume it is in most other 
schools. A year or so back business administration and the social sci- 
ences were popular. Starting in last fall, our industrial course, the in- 
dustrial arts teacher training program, engineering, and chemistry have 
become the most popular courses that we have. 


Postwar Problems 
(A Discussion by W. L. MAYER and W. E. NupD) 


Mr. Mayer: Mr. Nudd, it has seemed to me that one of the main 
things that caused so much complication and difficulty after the last 
war was the fact that practically all of our attention and thinking was 
directed to the immediate problems incidental to the war itself. This 
was necessary and there is no thought that anything should detract 
from our war effort, but I believe there is also time to think of the 
future. How do you feel about this? 

Mr. Nupp: I believe you are entirely right, Mr. Mayer. Oftentimes 
we are so close to a thing that we don’t see the forest because of the 
trees. It seems that in looking ahead to a postwar period (and we 
trust there will be such in a not too distant future) there may be, 
within the boundaries of our own campuses, two main problems with 
which we shall be faced: (1) those of the student body, and (2) those 
of the institution for which we may be working. Mr. Mayer, from your 
experience, what would you say might be one of the serious problems 
the students after this war will have to meet? 

Mr. Mayer: I believe the most serious problem for the former 
student will be one of readjustment back to college, and most impor- 
tant the will to return to college. I believe our registration officers, in 
co-operation with personnel officials, should make lists of good stu- 
dents who have broken their residence, either through military or 
defense service, and urge them to return to college when the present 
emergency is over. After a war there is a “let down,” and I believe 
in the last war many valuable former students were lost to the college 
and their value to society reduced because someone did not urge them 
to return. I believe our first problem and real obligation will be to get 
these desirable students back in school. 

Mr. Nupp: Yes, that will be a real problem and when they return 
there will be a considerable amount of adjustment which will have to 
be worked out not only by the students, but by the colleges as well. 
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For instance, our student bodies will be made up in part of young 
students right out of high school who will be about the same types of 
individuals that we have known in the past. However, mixed in with 
them, and perhaps in considerable numbers, will be older students 
who will have had a variety of experiences. Some will have worked in 
shops for wages out of all proportion to what they will be able to 
earn later, at least in their early years out of college. Others will be 
returning from the armed forces where their experiences and contacts, 
togther with an accelerated and forced maturity, will result in a rest- 
lessness and possible resistance against authority which will continue 
until this particular group is diluted by the more average type of 
student. 

Mr. Mayer: That attitude on the part of service men returning to 
the classroom can become a very serious problem to school authorities, 
particularly in the upper classes where most such men are likely to go. 
I understand that after the last war there was considerable trouble 
with individuals of this type and that it continued for several years— 
until they had left the schools. 

Mr. Nupp: Yes, we shall undoubtedly have some discipline prob- 
lems, but it may be that these service men will also make a distinct 
contribution to campus life. Many of them in one or two years will 
have been transformed into serious men with a vision as to the real 
values in life. This may bring about a very wholesome leavening in- 
fluence on the present frivolous aspects of college life. 

Mr. Mayer: Having students return, or even having them start 
in at the beginning after having been in the service, brings up another 
question. Many of these men will have taken courses of one sort or 
another. Some of them may be EDT or ESMDT courses, and others, 
training classes set up by the various branches of the service. Many of 
the students will feel they should have regular college credit for the 
courses they have taken. The problem, as I see it, is how to deal fairly 
with the individual so he won’t have to repeat something he already 
knows, and at the same time, protect the institution. 

Mr. Nupp: I believe there is just one way of dealing with that 
question, and that is by giving examinations. I know in my own in- 
stitution some of the defense training courses have been patterned 
pretty closely after certain regularly required college courses, and we 
do not now give college credit for such work. However, time and cir- 
cumstances will alter the way such work is viewed, and I think an 
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examination covering the work in question protects the institution 
and is fair to the student. 

MR. Mayer: All right, suppose that that is done. And then suppose 
the student who has been given such credit transfers to another insti- 
tution. Will the second institution be willing to recognize such credit? 

Mr. Nupp: That, of course, is up to the second institution. I be- 
lieve, however, that an explanatory note, telling how and why the 
credit was given, would go a long way toward making those credits 
just as acceptable as ones earned in courses at the same institution. 

Mr. Mayer: I believe such a solution will be satisfactory in most 
cases, if it does not involve too many hours of credit for any individual 
student. Some institutions excuse a student from courses which seem 
useless for him to take because of his experience, but require him to 
make up the credits in other related or elective courses. This large 
number of young men with special technical training brings to mind 
another problem; namely, will the country be overrun with thousands 
of men who have had some technical training of one sort or another, 
and who are released from their positions in industry or from the 
armed services? Will these men tend to flood the market and make 
engineering training unattractive as a vocation to high school grad- 
uates? 

Mr. Nupp: Answering that question in a general way, I would say 
no. We all know that at this time there is a very great shortage of 
technically trained men. By trained men I mean those who can satisfy 
the requirements of State Boards of Engineering Examiners, for 
example. As far as I know, none of the Engineering Colleges are 
expanding their facilities to any very great extent. Short term, special- 
ized, technician courses are being given, but colleges are not admitting 
or graduating many more than the normal number of regular engi- 
neering students. It would seem that there will be a very great demand 
for this type of highly trained, technical graduate, not only imme- 
diately after the war to help change from a war industry to a peace 
industry, but also to supply the needs of industry over the longer 
period following. I believe, too, that those arts colleges which survive 
this immediate depression period for their type of product will have 
a revival too. But you, Mr. Mayer, come from a University and prob- 
ably can tell better what the prospects are for that type of training. 

Mr. Mayer: I quite agree although I sometimes question the great 
demand for the “highly trained, technical specialist.” The head of one 
of our engineering departments told me a few days ago that many 
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employers did not care about what branch an engineering student had 
majored in—they simply wanted a man with basic engineering train- 
ing. 

Medical schools are busy training specialists in this and specialists 
in that, and these of necessity must locate in centers of population and 
compete with each other. Of course we must have specialists, but is it 
overdone when large areas of our population have insufficient general 
services available? I feel this is somewhat applicable to engineering 
and possibly other technological majors. 

Engineering schools in four years are attempting to give specialized 
training which other professions give in five or six years. While this 
is being done there are probably hundreds of thousands of jobs (call 
them positions if you will) in both cities and rural areas which need 
men with only a general engineering background, and which could be 
handled capably by men of lesser ability and training than engineer- 
ing schools are now willing to recognize. 

In this connection there is one point regarding returning students. 
A student who has been out of school, say for two years, has pretty 
well forgotten the details of his basic training. Shall we hold these 
men to the same high standards, and if so, are they likely to become 
discouraged and stop school? 

Mr. Nuppb: I believe most of the good students who have com- 
pleted at least the first two years before leaving can be salvaged if they 
return. The teachers may have to give a little special attention to this 
group and possibly be a little lenient, but I feel that the situation can 
be worked out to the benefit of the student without injury to the 
standards of the institution. 

Mr. Mayer: Mr. Nudd, I think we have covered these specific 
problems fairly well. I am also interested in another aspect of the 
postwar situation which I believe should be of vital concern to tech- 
nical institutions. The President’s words, ‘“We shall win the war and 
we shall win the peace that follows’, suggest that in the past we have 
not taken proper postwar action in correcting the evils or unfair prac- 
tices which are the causes of wars between nations and of strife be- 
tween groups within a nation. 

Mr. Nupp: Yes, I believe one of the greatest postwar problems 
will be to improve actively and aggressively those aspects of our society 
which through the war emergency or otherwise have been proved not 
to be to the best interests of a real democracy. If we do not do this, 
we ate headed toward some “ism” when large groups of people be- 
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come dissatisfied and feel helpless under the existing social order. 
But just how is this problem particularly related to our technical 
schools? 

Mr. Mayer: I will admit some of the aspects are rather indirectly 
related and still the more it is analyzed the more important becomes 
the place of the technical school. So many of the basic problems of the 
world which cause war and internal strife are rooted in industrial 
and agricultural production. Each nation, each group, each individual 
strives for greater happiness through a higher standard of living. 
Technical schools turn out the experts to control and improve indus- 
trial and agricultural production. 

Mr. Nupp: And have not the technical schools done a very good 
job in turning out well trained men to improve both industrial and 
agricultural production? 

Mr. Mayer: Yes, we might say we have trained men too well in 
production, but the sociological aspect has often been neglected. 

Mr. Nupb: Suppose you illustrate what you mean. 

Mr. Mayer: There are many illustrations. First, let us take an old 
international one—the Suez Canal. This was quite an engineering 
feat at the time it was constructed. It also provided a great oppor- 
tunity for social good, but it is operated primarily as a money-making 
project by those in control. The Suez Corporation has spent millions 
of dollars buying up and killing industries which might tend to 
diminish the tolls paid. I might mention that as far back as 1935 a 
French journalist referred to the directors of the Suez Canal as ‘‘con- 
trolling a situation which may yet plunge Europe into a new war.” 

An illustration, still of an international character but somewhat 
closer home, is the agreements made by large world industries to limit 
world production and distribution in order to maintain artificial prices. 
Witness the recent claims of the Justice Department concerning the 
Aluminum Company of America, and the report of the Bureau of 
Mines that methods used in aluminum production caused the use of 
imported ore and put the cost of aluminum much higher than if a 
different process and domestic ores were used; or consider tungsten 
carbon costing 25 dollars per pound to manufacture, but through in- 
ternational agreements selling as high as 453 dollars a pound in this 
country. When the General Electric Company was indicted by the 
Department of Justice the price of tungsten dropped to 48 dollars a 
pound. 
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In agriculture we have research specialists discovering and teaching 
farmers how to grow more and better crops per acre, and another 
group with legal power telling farmers they must produce only so 
much in order not to have a surplus. We destroyed growing cotton 
and the government bought and stored millions of bales of cotton 
while millions of people did not have sufficient clothes to wear. We 
destroyed or limited growing crops and animals when millions were 
improperly fed. We restricted economic goods of all kinds because 
there were no profits, and still there were millions of people willing 
to work and exchange the materials so produced. 

Mr. Nupp: You would then say that production has been regulated 
so as to give the most profit and not to do the most social good, and 
that improved production methods often have tended to reduce labor 
hours without any responsibility to those put out of employment. But, 
is it sound to say the technological schools are responsible for these 
conditions? 

Mr. Mayer: Not altogether, of course, but there are two angles 
to the situation which I would like to bring out. Men trained in our 
technical schools become research workers, managers, consultants, 
presidents, and owners in all industrial fields, and as such are respon- 
sible for the attitudes and methods present in those industries. 

Secondly, I believe that our present technical training tends to pro- 
duce individualists. Our graduates are highly trained specialists inter- 
ested in a very limited field. Each is interested in achievement in his 
field, and his reputation is measured by such success. If tomorrow a 
scientist should discover an explosive one hundred times greater than 
anything known today, he would be hailed as a great man, and if he 
were on our side of the war, he might be hailed as the “Savior of 
Democracy.”” The social implications would be overlooked. If some- 
one should invent a simple and 100 per cent perfect mechanical cotton 
picker, he would be remembered in history. The fact that hundreds 
of thousands of human beings might have their meager standard of 
living still further reduced would not be mentioned in the citation. 
Automobile manufacturers make cars to travel at 100 miles per hour 
without any consideration as to what speed is safe for the average 
driver. 

Mr. Nupp: You believe then that the technical man’s training 
tends to make him interested in discovery, achievement, production, 
and profits, with, in many cases, little thought given to the social 
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issues involved. Would you remedy this by including more social 
studies in the technical curricula? 

Mr. Mayer: Well, yes and no. Certainly there should be sufficient 
basic courses to give technical men the background for proper social 
insight, but there are many crimes committed by well educated people 
who know right from wrong. What we need most is an attitude de- 
veloped which will serve as a driving force to make a man do the 
things that should be done for the best interest of all. Every member 
of a technical school faculty should help—not in providing training 
for social experts—but in building the proper respect for social justice. 

Mr. Nupp: But is it not almost impossible to develop industry on 
such a basis? It seems that the profit motive is the driving power be- 
hind industrial development. 

Mr. Mayer: Building such ideals is extremely difficult but not 
impossible. In fact, every week one can read items indicating this atti- 
tude is developing, and that the regulation of production by industry 
in order to increase profits is receiving very unfavorable reactions 
throughout the country. As to the profit motive, it should not be 
eliminated but should be secondary rather than primary. One of the 
best illustrations that the lack of profits does not limit development 
is our Federal Department of Agriculture. Thousands of well trained 
research experts have made discoveries and improvements in their 
various fields of endeavor which are equal to those of private indus- 
try. Yet all these workers receive profits only in terms of very moder- 
ate salaries. In fact, it is generally recognized today that the inventor 
or research worker is not the one who receives the bulk of the profits. 

Mr. Nupp: But are not these questionable practices regarding 
profits and unfair practices also found among the activities of other 
groups—lawyers and doctors for example? 

Mr. Mayer: Yes, lawyers, doctors, business people, politicians, 
bankers and the rest. The British Labor Party recently passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon the government as a postwar measure to take over 
all major industries and operate them for “need and not for profit.” 
And this expression of ‘need and not for profit” should apply to all 
production—doctors, lawyers, teachers, bankers, merchants, industrial- 
ists, laborers, and all. If we develop real democratic results in our 
postwar period, we can still respect private ownership and look for- 
ward toward a stable and contented world. If not, new Hitlers and 
Mussolinis will arise. 
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Sectional Meeting: Junior Colleges* 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, WooDROW WILSON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, PRESIDING 


Transfer of Junior College Credits as Seen from 
the View point of the University 


JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL 


I don’t know whether I am going to fit into this program very well 
because I didn’t know exactly what my assignment was when I came 
here. Therefore, I have selected as my topic the practices and problems 
of the transfer of credit, rather than the specific transfer of terminal 
college credit. I have had very little experience with the latter and 
have had a good deal with the transfer of credit in general from junior 
colleges. Furthermore, what I have planned to say today would apply 
rather more directly, I think, to representatives of the senior colleges 
to which your students go, than to you who prepare them for that 
purpose. 

The first task that falls to the lot of the senior colleges is to elimi- 
nate any prejudice that remains from the past. There is such a preju- 
dice, of course, in most of the senior colleges. It has to be overcome, 
and that is the first thing that the admissions officer should definitely 
eliminate, because the junior colleges, whose advent was not always 
welcome ten or fifteen years ago, are here to stay. They are important. 
You have seen the data—267,000 students enrolled today. They have 
become a vital part of our educational system. They may be the col- 
leges of the future, particularly if they continue to do as some have, 
take in the last two years of the high school, and then take the next 
step by giving the A.B. degree. They may thus be the colleges of the 
future, leaving to the other institutions the advanced professional 
work leading to advanced degrees. 

This development is rather logical because the junior college, mark- 
ing the end of what might be called the period of secondary educa- 
tion, gives preparation for advanced study in many fields and in many 


* At the request of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, the publication of his paper entitled, 
“Transfer of Terminal Course Credits,” has been postponed until a later issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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professions, as well as for life in the community. This community 
college idea is one of the very important developments in higher 
education. 

Every institution should realize that junior college students are not 
inferior students. That is a misconception prevalent particularly far- 
ther east than this, where the feeling has been in existence that the 
junior college is a place for the students that are not good enough 
to get into any other kind of college. That is dead wrong. We all know 
it, and the data we have just seen is further indication of the fact that 
junior college students are not inferior students. Probably the impres- 
sion started because a certain number of young people have gone to 
the junior colleges, who at the time they went could not meet the 
formal entrance requirements established by some of the universities. 
That, I think, is true. That does not mean they are inferior students 
when they complete the work of the junior college. 

We must all have realized long ago that the end of the high school 
period is not the time for a final decision as to the ability of a young 
man or young woman. It is a fundamental mistake many universities 
have made in the past. A decision cannot be made that soon. We 
know the problems of adolescence. We know that people grow up 
more rapidly or less rapidly in some families. We know the problems 
of immaturity. We know the problems of interest. We know the 
difficulties some young people experience because the family moves 
frequently. Many have gone to junior colleges for reasons like these 
which have nothing to do with their latent ability. Many have gone 
for entirely different reasons—chiefly because the junior colleges are 
good. In many communities the junior college is a first-class local in- 
stitution. Students go there because they prefer it. It is an attractive 
place. Their friends go there. The family is interested, and that is the 
place to go. They never think of going 100 or 1,000 miles away to 
some university. 

The universities must also realize that a junior college is a good 
selective agency, that it contributes a great deal in sifting out those 
who have the ability from those who have not, those who have the 
will from those who have not. After all, in many cases it is willing- 
ness to work that determines success in the university as much as 
ability. 

We come now to the question of the basis on which the individual 
student should be admitted to the university. The things I plan to say 
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are drawn largely from my own experience. I can’t speak for any other 
university with any authority. I have not made any study, sent out any 
questionnaire, or gathered any information as Mr. Eells has done. We 
feel at home that the credit should be limited, that it is not wise to 
allow more than two years of credit to the graduates of junior col- 
leges. It may seem a little arbitrary, but the first two years are, after 
all, the field of the junior college, and to give more credit than that 
opens up various complications and possibilities of abuse, very much 
like giving a freshman credit for extra entrance subjects. It is some- 
what analagous to that, and at Stanford University we have held very 
firmly to the position that two years of advanced standing is all that 
a junior college graduate receives. There have been over a period of 
years perhaps three exceptions in the cases of superior students. The 
one I think of now was a very superior student meeting pre-medical 
requirements. There was a technical complication and he was given 
five or six units more. That was an exception. 

Another thing the university should do is to avoid demanding exact 
equivalence between the courses given by the junior college and the 
courses given to their own freshmen and sophomores. It is important 
that the junior college have freedom in experimenting and devising 
new combinations of courses and new content for courses, without 
having the heavy hand of the university over it, trying to dictate 
what it should do in terms of equivalents of its own courses. There 
is a lot of hocus-pocus about these equivalents, after all, because no 
one really knows how best to educate freshmen and sophomores. We 
all try. We all have pretty good ideas. Most of us think our own 
scheme is the best, but I think we ought to be honest and admit that 
many others are just as good. Our particular combination of subjects 
is not the only combination. It does not follow that a man is not fitted 
to go on just because he has not had the particular combination of 
subjects our university thinks he should have. As a matter of fact, as 
you know, the members of a university committee, formulating re- 
quirements, never agree. I think the proper thing for the universities 
to do is to take the junior college graduate as he is and give him his 
two years of advanced standing, being careful not to make any prom- 
ises as to how long it will take him to graduate. That, of course, is 
another story because if the student has not had the combination nec- 
essary for the curriculum he enters, it may take him longer. 

Many admission officers confuse the factors of time and ability. I 
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have known a man to be kept out of a university not for lack of abil- 
ity, but because he could not get a degree within a certain time. That 
is the poorest possible reason. We should admit him even if it will 
take him a little longer to graduate, because he has not had the par- 
ticular pre-engineering or pre-medical combination. What of it? He 
will get it. There is no preparation that a good man can’t get if he puts 
his mind to it. One of the common mistakes made by admission ofh- 
cers is turning down really able students for trivial reasons. The 
emphasis should be placed on the quality of the work done. Mr. Eells 
has shown that this is the important thing, that it is far more important 
to emphasize quality than the particular content of courses. In the past 
it has been customary to stipulate that junior college subjects must all 
be so-called ‘‘certificate’”’ courses. Is this practice justified? Is not good 
quality a pretty significant thing? That is one of the questions that will 
have to be given careful consideration in the near future. 

There are, of course, variations in grading systems. These must be 
recognized. Most institutions require a “‘C’” average for admission 
from another college. Here again we must recognize that a “‘C’’ aver- 
age does not mean the same thing in two places, nor should it. Each 
institution must devise a grading system adapted to its needs and the 
needs of its particular community. In the nature of things that is neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, I think no advanced institution should admit a 
student who has less than a ‘‘C” average in the estimate of the home 
institution. In the ordinary sense of the word, this is about average 
work, neither very good nor very bad. In California we make very 
careful studies of grading systems and we compare the grades that a 
student got at a junior college with the grades he gets in the univer- 
sities. We have to recognize wide variations in grading systems be- 
tween different colleges and we have developed what we call ‘‘differ- 
entials’’ to measure these variations. We say that from one college it 
takes a ‘“‘C’”’ average, from another a ‘‘C-+.”’ average, and from a third 
a ‘B” average. This is probably wise and probably necessary, provided 
always we put in one safety clause. The justification for doing this is 
that experience has shown that most of the students coming with less 
than those averages are not likely to succeed. 

But experience has also shown that some students with less than 
these averages will succeed. They can’t be judged from their records. 
A safety clause is needed to admit any student with a “C’” average 
who has the specific recommendation of the institution from which 
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he comes—from the people who know him, and are aware of a late 
start, sickness, or various other factors that may have held him back. 
With such a recommendation the student should be admitted, pro- 
vided he has a “‘C” average from the home institution, which means 
simply a satisfactory record. 

With reference to terminal courses, I am afraid I can contribute 
little. The cards Mr. Eells sent me included only seven or eight that 
had had work at Stanford University. I think some of them had been 
admitted as graduate students after obtaining their degrees elsewhere. 
Others were given no advanced standing. The general attitude has 
been, at least in California, that university credit is not to be given for 
so-called semiprofessional or terminal courses. Credit has been given 
to some extent, but always on an individual basis. 

It is important to remember, however, that what I call a cross-over 
must be allowed. Mr. Eells referred to it in his paper. Students start 
off who have no ambition at all to go to a university, and begin a 
semiprofessional career. They then develop abilities, perhaps, in the 
engineering group, and turn out to be good students. The way must 
not be blocked, and some door must be left for such students to go 
ahead. 

We usually follow this practice in the case of such students. If they 
can continue satisfactorily a subject begun in the terminal courses, 
some credit is given. If a student has had mathematics through cal- 
culus in the so-called terminal courses, and comes to us and takes 
theoretical mechanics and his calculus works, we give him credit for 
it. If he studied French in junior college and comes to us and takes 
advanced French successfully, we go back and give him credit for 
that French. It is not entirely satisfactory but it is about as far as we 
have gone up to the present time. 

Work in terminal courses has been used in two other ways in the 
case of certain subject requirements. I suppose we all have subjects we 
require freshmen and sophomores to take in the university. Let us 
say one of them is chemistry and the man has done chemistry in a 
terminal course and done it well. We don’t give him degree credit 
for it, but he doesn’t have to take chemistry; he can take something 
else. In that way he can fulfill certain subject requirements without 
receiving degree credit. 

We have also taken success in such courses as a demonstration of 
ability. A boy who has not met entrance requirements by graduation 
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from high school may do terminal and junior college work success- 
fully. We say that is a demonstration of ability, and he can come in 
now without any advanced standing, and thus offset some flaw in the 
high school record. 

Thus there are three things we have done about terminal courses. 
We have given some individual adjusted credit in sequence courses, 
we have accepted it in fulfillment of certain subject requirements, and 
have used it also as a demonstration of ability when other factors were 
lacking. 


The Transfer Student—A Junior College View point 


JoHN A. ANDERSON 


Some junior college people think that their main job is to prepare 
students for the university, and some university people are sure that 
the junior colleges should stick to vocational or semiprofessional train- 
ing. There are many variations of opinion about this among school 
people at all levels; and practices and degrees of emphasis vary with 
different local economic, industrial, social, and educational conditions. 

What are we, anyway? Barely old enough to vote, we are like an 
adolescent boy who is a constant source of wonderment to himself 
as he looks in the mirror each morning and observes that Pappy’s 
pants will soon fit Willie. Think of it! Twenty-five years ago there 
were 74 of us, and now there are 610. Twenty-five years ago there 
were 2,363 junior college students, and now there are 236,162. Even 
junior college definitions are growing, as Dr. Eells points out in the 
1940 edition of American Junior Colleges. 

The topic assigned to me was not the growth of the junior college 
movement, and not primarily a discussion of the terminal versus the 
transfer function. Those of us who work in the junior colleges do 
not deceive ourselves into believing that we were the ones responsible 
for this astonishing growth. Public need and public demand brought 
it about. And similarly, in the last analysis, we shall not be the ones 
who decide whether our junior colleges shall train for industry or for 
the university. The public will do that for us, as it should in a democ- 
racy. As public servants we can only attempt to understand that need 
and to interpret that demand, and to provide leadership and organiza- 
tion to carry it out. This applies to both public and private junior 
colleges, for, over a term of years, the public will support, by taxes or 
tuition, only the kind of junior college it wants. 

I am to talk about the student who transfers to the university. Be- 
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fore I do that I want to sketch for you the experience of my own 
junior college in dealing with this transfer-terminal business during 
the eighteen years since Pasadena High School became Pasadena Jun- 
ior College in 1924. 

During the first few years we were so eager to maintain our aca- 
demic respectability that we leaned over backward. We scrutinized 
each student carefully as he entered the thirteenth grade and labeled 
him either recommended or non-recommended—C for certificate (uni- 
versity) and D for diploma (terminal). In an educational sense, he 
was either black or white. The “D”’ student could take no work of 
certificate grade, and it would have been heresy to encourage a “C’”’ 
student to take a ““D”’ course. Our first graduating class numbered 45. 
Forty-three of them were certificate students, and but two were termi- 
nal. Two facts soon became apparent to all of us. First, students 
simply can’t be classified as either academically black or white. In this 
sense there is not a pure white or a pure black one among them. They 
range in varying shades of gray, spotted, streaked or mottled, between 
these two extremes. Second, if we are really to serve a// of our young 
people we must recognize that fact and try to see that our offerings 
meet the needs of individuals of all academic shades. 

Beginning in 1930 we classified the subject rather than the student, 
by a set of subject prerequisites which, while they safeguarded aca- 
demic standards, also attempted to provide the greatest possible educa- 
tional opportunity for the largest possible number. A numbering 
system was set up to distinguish subjects at three different levels— 
partly at least to enable registrars to determine which carry degree 
credit and which do not. At the same time terminal curricula were 
strengthened and new ones added. 

The result was almost overwhelming. Fortunately we made this 
shift of emphasis in time to provide our post-high-school youth with 
something educational to do during the depression years beginning 
with 1929. The graduating class jumped from 45 in 1926 to 497 in 
1935 and to 893 in 1941. And the diploma (largely terminal) 
graduates increased from 4 per cent of the class in 1926 to 60 per cent 
in 1935 and to 70 per cent in 1941, with a total of 630 diploma grad- 
uates last year. 

What became of these 630 diploma graduates, and of the 263 cer- 
tificate graduates of the class of 1941? Here are the approximate 
figures. 

Let us consider the certificate (university preparatory) graduates 
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first. One hundred ninety-seven of them went on to higher institu- 
tions, fourteen re-entered our junior college largely for terminal work, 
and fifty-two got jobs or at least did not go on with their formal 
education. 

Of the 630 diploma graduates of that year, 396 went to work, 70 
re-entered for post graduate courses, and 164 entered higher institu- 
tions. The re-entrants include many who are taking part-time sched- 
ules while employed at nearby aircraft plants, or in other industry. 

These figures further emphasize the futility of trying to classify jun- 
ior college youth of today into clear-cut groups. Not all of the cer- 
tificate graduates go on, although they are fully prepared to enter 
higher institutions as juniors; and many of the terminal graduates are 
not terminal at all. Many of them were able, by meeting subject pre- 
requisites, to include a substantial amount of certificate work in their 
two years without interfering with the twenty-unit major requirement 
for the diploma; and someday, if they survive the war, may be grad- 
uated from higher colleges and universities. No, we must not be too 
sure when we label people. 

Dr. Eells has ably dealt with the transfer of terminal junior college 
graduates to the university. The more of our strong terminal graduates 
who get into the university the better we like it. Universities on the 
Pacific Coast are willing to give them some advance standing for at 
least that part of their semiprofessional training which parallels work 
in similar fields offered in the university itself. Sometimes there is a 
revaluation of this advance standing after the student has completed 
a term of successful work in the higher institution. I hope the univer- 
sities will continue to be thus conservative about the acceptance of 
these terminal credits. Any other policy might easily change the whole 
purpose of terminal education from what it is to what it should not 
attempt to be—preparation for the university. Immediate goals for 
semiprofessional students should be set by the semiprofessions and 
not by universities. 

The terms “terminal” and “transfer” are not mutually exclusive. 
There is a large group of young people in the junior colleges who are 
somewhere in between the terminal and the university preparatory 
student. They are the high school graduates who are trying to make 
up deficiencies for admission to the University. The junior college 
can, and does, render them a substantial service in helping them to 
find themselves educationally, either by counsel and advice toward 
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strengthening their academic background for university work, or in 
guiding them into two-year programs of general education in keeping 
with their abilities or into semiprofessional fields for which they may 
be fitted. 

These students present an infinite variety of problems to junior col- 
lege counselors and registrars. I am concerned with them today be- 
cause all of them are hoping to transfer to higher institutions and 
probably half of them will finally make it, if they are persistent 
enough. In my own junior college we have attempted to provide for 
this group by setting up a series of courses without prerequisites, 
which we call our “40” courses. These will give elective certificate 
credit for grades of A or B. At the same time, we have set a grade 
point ratio of 1.75 for two semesters in a program of 16 units as the 
minimum grade requirement for our recommendation to higher in- 
stitutions. While this may seem high, it must be remembered that 
these people will not have met subject prerequisites for full certificate 
programs and must work mainly on this intermediate level until they 
have demonstrated that they have what it takes to enter a university 
with a decent chance of success. If they have met this standard they 
are, in our experience, good prospects for higher education. If they 
have not, we would rather see them in jobs for which we have trained 
them than on some university campus—getting us in bad with the 
registrar. 

The junior college graduate has done well in the university. Many 
studies, in various parts of the country, have shown that there is no 
significant difference, so far as academic success is concerned, between 
the college junior who is a transfer and the one who is not. The 
JOURNAL of this Association and the Junior College Journal have 
presented the results of several such studies during the past few years. 

A co-operative study made in 1939-40 by the University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Southern California, and Stanford tabulated the 
varying degrees of success of junior college transfers in these three 
universities, and a differential was worked out for each junior college 
in the Pacific area. California and Stanford prepare and send to junior 
colleges each year a statement of comparative grade point averages 
which is of value especially to junior college registrars in studying the 
grading standards of their faculties. This year the University of Cali- 
fornia has completed the colossal job of working out this comparison 
in each of forty subject fields involving a study of the records of 
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thousands of transfers. The net result of all these studies appears 
adequately to confirm the fact that generally there is no essential dif- 
ference between the junior college transfer and the “‘native’’ student. 

The junior colleges do have a growing problem in preparing students 
for specific colleges and universities which have varying lower divi- 
sion requirements. The seriousness of this problem is in direct ratio 
to the number of higher institutions to which their graduates transfer, 
and to the extent to which substitutions are not allowed. The junior 
colleges must either attempt to be “‘all things to all men” or else work 
out their own patterns of certificate requirements and ask the univer- 
sities to accept them without penalty to the junior college transfer 
who comes with some—not too many—variations from subject re- 
quirements in the lower division. In my own junior college we have 
always awarded the junior certificate to those graduates who have met 
the requirements for junior standing in any one of four or five higher 
institutions. Recent changes and additions in the freshman-sophomore 
pattern at the two main branches of the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles have increased the number of our different 
junior certificates to fifteen, which is too many for any counselor, or 
even any registrar, to keep track of. We are now planning to reduce 
these to four basic ones—letters and science (which will include law 
and medicine), engineering, commerce, and applied arts, each of 
which will be a sort of composite of the lower division requirements 
of several of the leading universities to which our graduates transfer. 
Since about two hundred of them transfer each year, such simplifica- 
tion is imperative. We are hoping for, and I think will get, complete 
co-operation from western universities and colleges, which have 
always worked with us on our common problems. 

The question may well be asked, why give a junior certificate at 
all? When our State University announced last fall that it was dis- 
continuing the junior certificate, we planned to follow suit. How- 
ever, our certificate throughout the sixteen years we have been issuing 
it has become such a definite goal for an important part of our 
student body, and for their parents, that we decided to keep it as 
our way of saying to thirty per cent of our graduates “You have our 
unqualified recommendation to the university with junior standing.” 

And may I add that I hope the day will come when university ad- 
missions officers will regard the junior certificate of any accredited 
junior college as prima facie evidence of eligibility for admission 
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with junior standing. Goodness knows, these men need some kind 
of help when they try to digest some of the transcripts we send them! 

The degree of Associate in Arts, while a fitting recognition of two 
years of work beyond high school, covers a lot of territory. If direc- 
tors of admission are to survive, we junior college people should 
supplement it with some kind of differentiation to indicate just what 
the graduate did to earn it. Above all, it should always be clear to 
the graduate himself whether his degree of Associate in Arts will get 
him into Stanford or Lockheed, since it probably won’t do both. 
And the situation appears to be getting even more complicated, what 
with the universities now beginning to award the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the sophomore year. Shall we junior college people do 
it too? 

While the war and its effect on the junior college is not within the 
scope of the subject I am asked to talk about, there are some things in 
our experience at Pasadena which need to be told here. As some of 
you know, we are a four-year unit beginning with the eleventh grade 
and ending with the fourteenth. The decrease in enrollment during 
the war years has hit us but lightly, since we have a stabilizing factor 
in our two lower years. The holding power in our two upper years 
doubled when the first entering 11-1 class reached the thirteenth 
grade, and two-thirds of them stayed on. Most of them seem to have 
begun with a four-year plan in mind, and our guidance workers have 
been able to start with that as a background for the majority of our 
students. Four years allow time for meeting the inevitable changes of 
objective which so many young people make as they discover limita- 
tions or capacities in their upper high school years. 

In keeping with the wartime urge to shorten the time it takes to 
get through college, we have been able to allow many twelfth graders 
to begin work on the college level while completing requirements 
for the high school diploma.’ Applied to the more capable student, 
this practice works well. A recent study of the records of seven 
hundred of them showed that they actually did better than the general 
school average. The question might well be asked, will these people 
not be too young when they get to the university? A study of ac- 
celerates at the University of California made in 1938? shows that 

*John A. Anderson, “College Credits Earned before High School Graduation,” 
School Review, April, 1941. 


? Noel Keys, University of California Publications in Education, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 
145-272, University of California Press, 1938. 
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they achieve better than average success there, not only in the class- 
room but also in activities. Other studies have shown that we are 
really not running much risk when we apply other criteria than the 
high school diploma to applicants for college freshman admission. 

We have tried to make our junior college as useful as possible in 

the war. Since July, 1940, more than seven thousand young, and 
older, adults have been trained or re-trained in occupations needed 
in war industries. Four hundred three young men have been trained 
to fly, and thus far ten of our boys have died in action—but that is 
another story. Anyway, it’s a thrill to work in a vitally new kind of 
school at a time when history is being made. 

I could perhaps summarize what I have said under eight headings: 

1. The public will continue to expect the junior college to do two 
main jobs: train and educate the terminal student, and prepare 
others for the university. 

2. These two groups are not mutually exclusive, and the course 
rather than the student should be classified. 

3. Standards of technical achievement in terminal courses should 
be set by industry rather than by the university. The too wide- 
spread acceptance of this type of terminal courses for transfer 
may endanger this principle. 

4. Certificate junior college transfers do as well in the higher in- 
stitutions as ‘‘native”’ students. 

5. Junior colleges should work out their own pattern of require- 
ments for the junior certificate with the help of the universities. 

6. Junior college curricula differ so widely in their purpose and 
content that the degree of associate in arts should be accom- 
panied by some kind of a distinguishing certificate. 

7. The four-year unit has certain advantages in holding power 
and acceleration that have become more apparent under war 
conditions. 

8. The junior college, by its closeness to the people of its com- 
munity, can be a strong factor in winning the war and in 
stabilizing the peace that is to follow. 


Discussion 


CHAIRMAN HUMPHREYS: We have had three excellent papers. 
The meeting is open for you to carry on as you wish. 
Mr. MARSTON, Kemper Military School: Dr. Eells, perhaps I 
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missed the point about these terminal students that you studied. How 
many so-called terminal courses had they included in their junior 
college study? Was it one or more, or were a majority of their 
courses terminal? 

Mr. EELLs: I think the best answer is to read you the definition 
that I sent to the junior college registrars when I asked them to fill 
out the cards. I did not ask each junior college registrar to send me a 
transcript of the record of the student. Here is what I stated in my 
request: ‘Include all graduates of terminal courses as far as available 
who have later transferred to higher educational institutions and 
been given credit for their junior college work. Include all graduates 
of courses which are not ordinarily considered as available for transfer 
to standard universities and senior college, whether or not you 
designate them formally as terminal courses.” That may or may not 
be a clear definition. In some cases students were named who had had 
only a minimum amount of what you might classify as terminal work. 
On the whole, I think I got those whose work was prevailingly in 
that field. Consider a group like the largest, that in business education. 
These, I presume, had from a half to two-thirds of their work in the 
secretarial or business education fields. I think the liberal arts or the 
general field is a little harder to define specifically. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREYS: Are there institutions represented here 
today who do interpret terminal in the semiprofessional or vocational 
sense? Perhaps a representative of such an institution might have 
something of particular interest to say in reference to his own experi- 
ence. Certainly the conclusion which Dr. Eells has reached is encourag- 
ing. I understood him to say that of the 922 students who were 
given advanced standing 73 per cent were given full credit for the 
two years; that is, they received at least 58 hours of credit. 

Mr. EELLs: Not quite that—the 922 does not refer to all who 
entered. It refers to those who graduated or are still in residence. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: There were 1,643 that entered? 

Mr. EELLs: Yes, and 922 graduated or are still there. 

CHAIRMAN HuMPHREYs: There apparently is a definite recogni- 
tion in a rather large percentage of cases of those who have come up 
through the so-called terminal courses. I think it is significant, too, 
that today there has been stress upon the idea that the distinction 
between the so-called certificate students and the diploma student is 
becoming less and less sharply defined. I presume that is a kind of 
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repetition of our experience on the high school level. For years, there 
was a specific pattern requirement for admission, but sometime ago 
we began to question this. It seems that something of the same sort is 
happening now with reference to some of these transfer students from 
junior colleges. 

Mr. EELts: Dr. Mitchell suggests that you take them on their 
records, regardless of what courses they have had. I have felt for 
some time that quality of work is far more significant than pattern of 
work. 

Mr. METZGER, Chicago Board of Education: What is the trend 
over the country? 

Mr. EELLs: The trend is to take them. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Mr. Anderson spoke of the danger of going too 
fast in accepting certain types of vocational work. 

Mr. ANDERSON: This is the danger that we see in that. In the 
middle group there is always a large number of young people who 
want to go to the university for some other reason than scholastic 
reasons, and we are just a little bit afraid that our terminal courses, 
if accepted too widely by the universities, might degenerate into a sort 
of backdoor approach to the university and that would change the 
whole purpose of the semiprofessional work. 

Mr. EELLs: Your fear, then, is of the quality of the student and 
not of the pattern of the work. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 

Mr. EELLs: I would deplore very much admitting all terminal 
students to the university. It is a question of how high the quality 
ought to be in order to preserve a respectable reputation for the uni- 
versity. The terminal student is not the kind to send to the university 
if he is going to use it as a country club. 

CHAIRMAN HuMPHREYS: Is there also likely to be a trend toward 
not specifying in catalogs that certain courses are terminal while 
others are college preparatory? Some institutions have been very care- 
ful in labeling by numbers and other ways the terminal subjects. 
What do you think is happening there, Dr. Eells? 

Mr. EELLS: I have made no study of it, but I have examined a 
good many college catalogs. I am rather impressed at the present time 
with the number of institutions that are just waking up to the fact 
that there is such a thing as a terminal curriculum. It is my feeling 
that a large number of the catalogs now are making a very marked 
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distinction. This is probably an unfortunate practice, but it is prob- 
ably a true characterization of many junior college catalogs. 

MR. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College: If there are any junior colleges 
here that are labeling courses, I predict that the practice will boomer- 
ang. I come from an institution the students of which last year trans- 
ferred to approximately 300 different colleges. We can’t guarantee 
that a course will transfer for more than half a dozen institutions. 
There is no such thing as a transfer course of study, and as our student 
bodies become more mobile the problem will become still more acute. 

Mr. MARSTON: We tried the experiment at Kemper of putting a 
““V”’ in front of a number to indicate to a college registrar that it was 
a vocational course, or at least a vocational section of the course. 
Further than that, we wrote on our transcript that a ““V” in front of 
the number indicated the course was not recommended for college 
acceptance. A course given the ominous title of Modern Business 
Mathematics, which was injected into the curriculum to take care of 
people who were too poor mathematically to take college algebra, was 
given to a young man who subsequently transferred to an A. and M. 
college, and in that college he was given credit for three hours of 
mathematics to make up his requirement in that subject. We, there- 
fore, discontinued the “V”’ because it did not mean anything to the 
registrar and it only got us into difficulty with the parents. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREYS: Those are very interesting experiences 
and lead one to the earlier conviction that many of us have had that 
we should not permit ourselves to be coerced by universities that 
want us to indicate in our catalogs which are the “B” or black 
courses and which are the ‘““W”’ or white courses. 

Mr. SHOFSTALL: I should like for the universities to demand a 
little more than they do in the way of quality of work, interest, and 
some of the other factors important in predicting the student’s suc- 
cess. I am not suggesting that we should not make recommendations, 
but a recommendation which would involve a labeling of the student 
is the undesirable type of recommendation. 

MR. BARNES, University of Iowa: If you recall the map that was 
shown at the beginning of Dr. Eells’ discussion, you may have noticed 
that Iowa is either second or third in the number of junior colleges. 
The enrollment ranges from about 28 to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 250, which I believe is below the national average. Also, I 
can report from a study of these institutions that out of some 250 
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teachers a year ago not more than 13 were spending their entire time 
teaching junior college students, and that 50 per cent of all of the 
junior college teachers, so classified, were teaching seven semester 
hours or less of junior college work. This means that the majority 
were spending the greater part of their time teaching high school 
students. Now, whether that is good or bad I am not interested in 
saying, but we do face a problem in trying to look constructively at 
the development of the junior college from the point of view of its 
educational significance. 

Mr. EELLs: There are two states in the United States which con- 
tain more than half of the small, and necessarily somewhat inefficient, 
public junior colleges in the country. Those two states, unfortunately, 
are Iowa and Oklahoma. You will find over half of the small junior 
colleges in those two states. The situation is very different in the state 
of California, or in Kansas, or Texas. While the situation you speak 
of is true, it is far from typical of the country. You have an unhappy 
monopoly on most of the small public junior colleges in the United 
States in your one state of Iowa. 

Mr. BARNES: Then the problem becomes not one of accrediting 
institutions but of accrediting individuals from institutions, and not 
worrying too much about what they take or where they take it, as long 
as they can do college work? 

Mr. EELLs: Evidence that they have done a good quality of work 
in the junior college presumably indicates that they are good risks 
for the university. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREYS: What attitudes are the Army and Navy 
showing at present toward acceptance and interpretation of students’ 
transcripts of credits from junior colleges? Some of us have noticed 
that if a student has not technically graduated from junior college, 
but may have earned sixty hours of work, our statement to the Navy 
in past months has not been taken at face value. Instead our transcript 
has been sent to a four-year institution for re-valuation. 

Mr. Moser, North Park College: Why are the junior colleges 
excluded from federal funds alloted for defense courses? Some of the 
courses are really junior college work and still they can be given by 
junior colleges only under supervision of a four-year school. 

Mr. EELLs: I have argued that out with the people in charge. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Office of Education has adopted the policy 
that they will deal only with a number of well recognized engineering 
colleges throughout the country. They say they have not the time nor 
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the facilities to investigate numerous smaller colleges, although there 
are some that could give the engineering courses very satisfactorily. 
Therefore, they make one or more engineering colleges in each state 
primarily responsible for sponsoring the work in other institutions. 
In Connecticut and Pennsylvania there are half a dozen or more 
junior colleges which have been sponsored by the engineering col- 
leges that deal directly with the Office of Education, and the work is 
being done satisfactorily in them. There is some justification for this 
policy, as the Office of Education could not undertake to deal with 500 
institutions. You are forbidden from having direct relationships with 
the Office of Education, but it encourages junior colleges to affiliate 
with engineering institutions in their vicinities. That is working out 
very satisfactorily. 

Mr. BECK, Thornton Junior College: I would like to ask for in- 
formation concerning the transfer of C.P.T. credit. Some of the stu- 
dents that have taken this work are now lieutenants in the Air Corps 
and they are training others to fly. They will be coming back and 
going to the university, and they are going to want credit for these 
C.P.T. courses. I am wondering if there has been any study to show 
what the universities are doing about accepting credit for such work. 

Mk. EELLs: I know of none. Some junior colleges are giving credit 
toward graduation for C.P.T. courses and some are not. Whether 
there has been any effort to transfer that work I don’t know. My 
feeling would be, that if it is done, many higher institutions would 
accept the credit the same as they do any other type of similar work. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Some of the junior colleges in California are 
giving credit toward the degree for C.P.T. work. Where that has been 
done the universities have accepted it as far as I know. 

Mr. ANDERSON: We have turned out several hundred youngsters 
who have finished these courses. We give them for graduation credit 
a total of seventeen semester hours for the primary and the advanced 
flight courses. We pass that on to the universities in California in 
the hope that they will give degree credit for it. Thus far we have 
net had any question so I think they must be accepting it. 

CHAIRMAN HuMPHReEYs: Here in Illinois some of the four-year 
institutions are granting credit for the primary course and the ad- 
vanced course, and some are not. I have not heard yet what the atti- 
tude may be toward the transfer of such credit from the junior 
colleges to the four-year institutions, 





The Question Box 


Epitor’s NoTE: There were five sessions at the April Convention in which 
opportunity was given those in attendance to discuss informally a variety 
of questions, These sessions were directed by Edward J. Grant, Allen C. 
Conger, J. R. Robinson, J. R. Sage, and John G. Quick. Summarized below 
are the principal questions raised and the answers or general conclusions 
reached. The answers or conclusions, of course, reflect only the opinions 
of those present and participating. 

1. As a part of their war programs some colleges and universities plan 
to admit students to the freshman class who have not completed the 
amount of high school work ordinarily required. What will be the 
attitude of other institutions when such students later try to transfer ? 

The majority indicated that the student would be held for the admis- 
sion requirements of the institution to which he is transferring. In other 
words, high school deficiencies would have to be made up. It was pointed 
out, however, that several experiments have demonstrated that selected 
students have in general been successful in college though admitted 
before graduating from high school. 

2. What provision is being made for the student who leaves school 
during a quarter or semester to enter military service ? 

A rather common practice is to allow the student full credit in the 
courses in which he is passing at the time of withdrawal, provided he 
does not leave before a specified date, for example, the end of the 
twelfth week of a semester. Some institutions also make provision for 
half credit, if the student is called earlier in the semester or term. The 
student who is in his last term of the senior year is sometimes accorded 
more generous treatment in order that he may receive his degree before 
entering military service. At least one institution does not even require 
the senior to be enrolled during the final quarter. 

Some institutions grant the above mentioned privileges only to the 
student who is called into service and not to the volunteer. Other, 
probably the majority, make no such distinction. 

3. What practices are developing in actually granting credit for service 
in the armed forces? 

Apparently most institutions are not crossing this bridge until they 
come to it. A few, however, have already pledged a certain amount of 
credit to all students who later present evidence of military service. In 
this connection, see the report of the Committee on Special Projects 
in this issue. 

4, What will happen to the enrollments in various types of institutions 
in September, 1942? 
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A poll of those present suggested the following estimates: (a) 
colleges for men, 20 per cent decrease; (b) engineering schools, no 
change or only a slight decrease; (c) law schools, 20 to 30 per cent 
decrease; (d) liberal arts colleges, 15 per cent decrease; (e) colleges 
for women, perhaps 10 per cent decrease. 

5. How many institutions will accept a transcript from the hands of 
the student ? 

About 37 per cent of the institutions represented will. 

6. How many institutions charge $1.00 for the second transcript, 
after preparing the first one free? 

Practically all do. A few charge a smaller amount. 

7. How many institutions have a reduced unit price for transcripts 
when ordered in quantity ? 

About 20 per cent do. 

8. How many institutions permit a student to repeat a course pre- 
viously passed in order to raise a grade? 

Approximately 80 per cent do. 

9. When a course is repeated to raise a grade, are both grades shown 
on the transcript ? 

In all institutions both grades are shown. 

10. To what extent do institutions issue transcripts free to men who 
are using them to enter military service? 

About 50 per cent do. 

11. In how many institutions have the C.P.T. courses been made to 
coincide with the regular college schedule ? 

In about 80 per cent. 

12. In how many institutions do C.P.T. courses count toward eligibility 
for athletics or other activities? 

In about 35 per cent. 

13. To what extent have institutions increased the physical education 
requirement since the United States entered the war? 

Approximately one-fourth have. 

14. In how many institutions is the requirement in physical education 
likely to be increased ? 

In about 30 per cent. 

15. How many institutions make provision for credit by proficiency 
examinations ? 

About 45 per cent do. 

16. How many would not accept from another institution credit gained 
through a proficiency examination? 

Only 7 per cent would not accept such credit. 

17. Are proficiency examinations restricted to the freshman year or to 
particular courses? 
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Generally speaking, there are no such restrictions. 
18. How many institutions have what seems to be an effective pre- 
registration system ? 
About 34 per cent. 
19. How many have had a pre-registration system and abandoned it? 
Only 5 per cent. 
20. How many institutions have a four-year physical education require- 
ment for all men? 
Approximately 22 per cent. 
21. How many institutions do not publish the names of instructors in 
the schedule of classes? 
About 20 per cent. 
22. In how many institutions is a transcript of credits required of the 
transient student ? 
In only about 5 or 6 per cent. 
23. If a matriculation fee is charged, is the transient student required 


to pay it? 
Such a charge is made in about 43 per cent of the institutions repre- 
sented. 


24. How many institutions will allow no excess quality points on work 
transferred from another institution with grades above “C’’? 

About 46 per cent. 

25. How many institutions permit a student to raise a passing grade 
by re-examination ? 

Only about 7 per cent. 

26. What procedure is followed in dealing with transfer grades of a 
quality below the graduation requirement ? 

Practice varies a great deal. A procedure that seems to answer most 
of the questions involved may be outlined as follows: All courses in 
which the student has passing grades, including ‘‘D’s’’, are accepted on 
transfer and entered on the record. It is recognized that the student has 
had each course, and he is not required to repeat any of them. However, 
the number of credits to be counted toward graduation cannot exceed 
the number of quality points presented. All courses passed are entered 
on the record without marks, and with a note as to the number to be 
counted toward graduation. This means that the student has a 1.0 
standing in all transfer work counted toward his degree, no more and 
no less. His standing for graduation is, therefore, computed only on 
the courses taken at the institution to which he has transferred. 

27. What methods may be used to clear incomplete grades? 

Most institutions apparently set a time limit within which the in- 

complete is to be removed. This is usually a specified period for all 
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cases, although at least one institution has the instructor make a state- 
ment of the conditions under which each incomplete is to be removed. 
Generally speaking, the student is responsible for seeing that the work 
is completed and that the change is recorded. If an incomplete is not 
removed by the close of the specified period, it may be left as an in- 
complete or it may automatically become a failing mark. In many cases 
arrangements can be made for an extension of time. One solution of 
the time problem is to provide that the incomplete must be removed 
within so many days after the student next registers. It is generally agreed 
that the record should show both the incomplete and the mark eventually 
earned. 

28. What is the most efficient method of reporting class absences ? 

There is wide divergence of opinion on the matter of reporting class 
absences. Some institutions still maintain in a central office a complete 
record of the attendance of all students. At the other extreme are the 
institutions that leave the matter of attendance completely with the 
instructor, with the understanding that he may seek the assistance of 
the dean or other administration officer when the need arises. Some 
institutions recognize a limited number of cuts, Others accept explana- 
tions of absences, but never actually allow a cut. Occasionally the 
liberties that a student may take are determined by the quality of his 
record. The trend apparently is more and more in the direction of 
making the individual instructor responsible for the attendance of stu- 
dents in his classes and for the maintenance of such records as he deems 
necessary. 

28. What is the general practice with reference to the latest date in the 
semester when a course may be added to the student’s schedule? 

A few will permit a student to enter a class six weeks or even longer 
after the opening of the semester. The majority, however, have estab- 
lished limits somewhere between two and four weeks after the opening 
of school. 

29. What should be the extent and character of the registrar’s annual 
report to the president ? 

A few registrars do not prepare an annual report as such. Data on 
enrollments and other factual information are reported as the occasion 
requires. The chief argument for this practice is that the president 
receives the information as he needs it, and is not burdened at one time 
with a long and detailed report that he will not read. The periodical 
reports may, of course, be cumulated and bound into a final annual 
report. 

Most registrars feel that the preparation annually of an extensive 
factual report is one of their important functions. Some go further and 
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say that the report should be interpretative as well as factual. An effective 

annual report or a cumulation of periodic statements is, of course, im- 

perative from the standpoint of the historical record. 

30. What success do students who fail at one institution have when 
they enter a second college? 

There is ample evidence to indicate that students generally are not 
successful in a second institution after having done poor work over 
any extended period of time in the first. There are, however, sufficient 
exceptions to warrant flexibility in the administration of transfer admis- 
sions. The experience of one institution over a period of years indicates 
that the provisional admission of students who have not previously 
maintained a “C’ average results in success in about three out of ten 
cases, when success is defined as the completion of graduation require- 
ments. 

40. How many institutions require for the admission of a transfer stu- 
dent that he must be eligible from every standpoint to return to 
the institution from which he comes? 

Approximately three-fourths, In this connection see: R. L. Williams, 
“Present Practice in Admitting Students by Transfer in 437 American 
Colleges and Universities” JOURNAL of the A.A.C.R. 14:227-74, April, 
1939. 

41. When a student has become ineligible to remain in an institution, 
is that fact always indicated on the transcript ? 

The evidence indicates that practically all institutions observe this 
policy. There would seem to be little justification for any other practice. 
42. What controls should be applied in the administration of the special 

or proficiency examination ? 

Usually there is a limit to the amount of credit that may be earned in 
this way, varying from only a few credits to, perhaps, as much as thirty 
semester hours, or even more in exceptional cases. Sometimes the limita- 
tion is stated so as to cover credit both by extension and by special 
examination. There may be a provision that such credit cannot be added 
to the student’s record until after he has completed a minimum amount 
of work in residence. Requests for special or proficiency examinations 
are usually studied with care and must carry the approval of the depart- 
ment and other officials concerned. Other safeguards mentioned are the 
requirement that more than one person have supervision of the examina- 
tion, and that all examination papers be filed in some central office. 
43. What is a reasonable basis or policy for the acceptance of credits 

from non-accredited institutions ? 

It appears that an institution might follow one of three practices: (1) 
allow no credit under any condition, (2) admit the student provisionally 
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and allow credit if the student’s subsequent record warrants, (3) allow 

credit by special or proficiency examinations. 

44, Is a transcript sent free when requested by another school official, 
for example, the registrar of another institution or a superintendent 
of schools? 

Some institutions send the transcript without charge; others would 
send it immediately, inclosing a bill to be forwarded to the student; 
and still others would send the transcript on request and mail the bill 
directly to the student. In some cases the official would be notified that 
the request should come directly from the student. 

45. How many institutions send the records of freshmen to high school 
principals ? 

The majority do. 

46. What provisions are being made for aid to students who will 
remain in school during the coming summer and thus be deprived 
of their customary earnings? 

A few institutions are providing for scholarships and loans. The 
matter of federal aid for this purpose was discussed. 

47. What methods are used to get information to the faculty from the 
registrar's office ? 

The mimeographed letter and the college bulletin or calendar of 
events issued at regular intervals would seem to be the two principal 
methods. 

48. In view of the effort toward acceleration, will institutions recognize 
the following as meeting the requirements of a semester credit? 
One full fifty-minute period a week for fifteen weeks, including 
examinations, but excluding vacations. 

A majority indicated that they would. 

49. How many institutions are this year changing from the semester to 
the quarter system ? 

About ten of the institutions represented indicated that they were 
doing so. 

50. To what extent do registrars assess and collect fees? 

In practically all institutions represented the registrars’ office is re- 
sponsible for assessing fees. In very few cases, however, does the office 
actually collect fees, or deal directly with deferred payment requests. 
51. In how many institutions is the determination of advanced standing 

the responsibility of the registrar? 

In a sizable majority of the institutions represented. 











Business Sessions 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 
Report of the Committee on Nominations 


CHAIRMAN BURGOYNE: We are now ready for the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. May we hear from Mr. J. P. Mitchell 
of Stanford University. 

Mk. MITCHELL: In addition to myself, the Committee on Nomina- 
tions consists of Mr. J. C. MacKinnon, Mr. E. J. Mathews, Mr. J. R. 
Sage, and Miss Edith D. Cockins, Chairman. 

In considering these nominations, it should be kept in mind that 
the Secretary and Treasurer are elected for three-year terms. The 
present Secretary, Mr. Thomason, still has two years of his term to 
serve, and there is one year remaining in the term of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Canada. The committee, therefore, brings you nominations for 
only three offices. 

The report of the committee is as follows: 

For President of the Association for 1942-43—Dr. J. R. Robinson, 
Peabody College. 

For First Vice President—Mr. E. C. Miller, University of Chicago. 

For Second Vice President—Miss Alma Preinkert, University of 
Maryland. 

On behalf of the committee, I move the acceptance of this report 
and the election of these officers. 

CHAIRMAN BuRGOYNE: You have heard the report and the mo- 
tion. What is your wish? 

Mr. SMITH: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN BURGOYNE: All in favor of the motion please signify 
by the usual sign. Opposed. The motion is carried and the Secretary 
is instructed to cast the ballot. 

Mr. THOMASON: I hereby cast the unanimous ballot for those 
named by the Committee on Nominations. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 
Report of the Executive Committee 
PRESIDENT LARSON: The first item of business is the report of 


the Executive Committee. This report will be presented by our 
Secretary, Mr. Thomason. 
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Mr. THOMASON: The Executive Committee has conducted the 
usual routine business of the Association. 

Honorary membership was voted to Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, formerly 
Registrar of Temple University and now Vice President of that in- 
stitution. Mr. Gladfelter was for many years a valued member of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, and did splendid 
work as Editor of the JOURNAL. 

The Committee also was pleased to vote honorary membership to 
Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman who retired July 1, 1941, after forty years 
of faithful and efficient service as Registrar of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report of the Executive 
Committee. What is your pleasure? 

Mk. SMITH: I move it be adopted. 

MR. MITCHELL: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: The motion has been made and seconded that 
the report of the Executive Committee be adopted. All those in favor 
say, ‘“Aye.’’ Contrary, ‘“‘No.”” The report is adopted. 


Report of the Budget Committee 


PRESIDENT LARSON: We shall hear next the report of the Budget 
Committee by Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: The Budget Committee submits the following 
report. 


Estimated Income for Year 
Ending May 31, 1943 





Membership Dues ............ $3,500 
Subscriptions to the JOURNAL ... 500 

Sale of Single Copies of the 
pe errr re 40 
Advertising in the JOURNAL .... 250 
PUD bn kccaseenwesees 150 
$4,440 


Proposed Expenditures for Year 
Ending May 31, 1943 





General Administration ........ $ 275 
FeO 6 G6 oc co cecnenns 275 
Edttae’s QMO x. <ciccwivcunecces 3,040 
Committee on Special Projects .. 890 
Convention Expenses .......... 400 
Miscellaneous and Contingent .. 200 

$5,080 





The surplus account of the Association has been built up over a 
period of years and now amounts to $4,500. It is my opinion that an 
organization such as ours can justify a surplus only as a reserve for 
the lean years, and present indications are that we may be entering such 
a period. The committee recommends, therefore, the adoption of the 
budget with expenditures in excess of income in the amount of $640, 
with the understanding that we can draw upon our surplus for this 
amount. 
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PRESIDENT LARSON: Are there any questions on the proposed 
budget that you would like to ask the chairman. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. DyrNnEss: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: The motion has been made and seconded that 
the report be adopted. All those in favor, say, ““Aye.”’ Contrary, “No.” 
The report is adopted. 


Report of the Committee on Special Projects 


PRESIDENT LARSON: We are to consider now an unusually im- 
portant phase of this business session, the report of the Committee on 
Special Projects. The Chairman, Mr. Kerr of the University of 
Arkansas, will present the report. 

Mr. Kerr: The two standing activities of the committee have 
been completed during the past year with the usual dispatch. These 
are the circulation of information on practices in accepting credits, 
by Mr. J. P. Mitchell; and the annual statistical report compiled by 
the chairman. The committee has no special comment to make tfe- 
garding them at this time except to emphasize that we not only wel- 
come but solicit comments from the membership at all times concern- 
ing these activities and their usefulness. 

The subcommittee on co-operation with the Phi Delta Kappa Dic- 
tionary of Education project has been doing what it had any oppor- 
tunity of doing in the way of reviewing definitions that have been 
set up in areas that touch the registrar’s field of activity, and will 
continue to do so. 

At the last convention a subcommittee was set up for the purpose 
of gathering such information as might be available concerning 
Latin American institutions and the relative value of credit from 
such institutions presented by transfer students. Its ultimate aim is to 
further friendly relations with these countries. Originally the chair- 
man of the committee was Mr. Frank Hagemeyer of Teachers Col- 
lege, who made an excellent beginning in the way of establishing 
contacts and collecting valuable material. Early in the summer he 
found that by reason of added duties in his own institution he would 
be unable to continue as chairman. Mr. E. J. Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, a member of the committee, consented to take over 
the chairmanship. He has contributed an article to the April number 
of the JOURNAL which in reality constitutes the report to date on this 
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part of our work. It appears quite evident that any satisfactory evalua- 
tion of credentials from these countries must be based on at least 
some understanding of the general educational systems in these coun- 
tries, and that data concerning the colleges cannot be summarized as 
concisely as are the data for institutions of the United States in our 
circular of information. In all probability, however, some pertinent 
information can be secured from the Minister of Education in each of 
the several countries, and, if it is possible to do so, some of this 
information will be included in our next circular. The subcommittee 
is to be continued under the chairmanship of Mr. Mathews, with the 
following additional members: C. Z. Lesher, Frank Hagemeyer, 
Merton E. Hill, and Fred E. Nessell. On April 28-30, the Institute 
of International Education will hold a Conference of Advisers of 
Foreign students at Cleveland which will be attended by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

At the convention a year ago another subcommittee was set up to 
study the problem of allowing credits for war service and for the 
various training projects established by the several branches of the 
armed services. Since it was set up before our entrance into the war, 
this committee has not gone into the problem of credit adjustments 
for those students who leave for war service during term time or 
before graduation, and I think, anyway, that probably most of our 
institutions have already settled this problem for themselves. It has 
concerned itself more particularly with the question of what credits 
if any should be allowed students who return to college after their 
service. I will ask Mr. George P. Tuttle, Chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, to make a report at this time. 

Mr. TUTTLE: Mr. Chairman, the committee has concerned itself 
largely throughout the year in gathering material from the various 
armed forces with reference to special programs of a technical or 
specialized nature that the services are conducting. However, before 
making a very brief report with reference to that matter, I would like 
to present a statement on behalf of the committee which bears upon 
what we might call service credit, a statement which, perhaps, may 
serve as a guide with reference to what institutions may do in the 
way of giving general recognition to military service, as opposed to 
a different type of credit for students who have completed some of 
these specialized training programs. 

It seems logical that institutions having R.O.T.C. units might grant 
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undergraduate credit for service equivalent to the basic course 
(normally 4 or 5 semester hours) to men returning from active 
service in the armed forces who have been honorably discharged 
without commissions; and additional undergraduate credit equivalent 
to the advanced course in R.O.T.C. (normally 8 to 12 semester 
hours) to those who have been honorably discharged as commissioned 
officers. Possibly full credit should not be given for active service of 
less than six months. 

Institutions which do not have R.O.T.C. units may wish to be 
guided by the above general rule in granting elective credit for mili- 
tary service. 

Returning now to the matter of specialized courses, may I say that 
the committee has had fine co-operation from the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Outlines have been received of thirty-one courses 
offered by the Navy and one hundred twenty-eight given by the 
Army. With reference to these special courses the committee pre- 
sents the following statement. 

The armed services offer various technical and specialized training 
programs. These fall into three classifications: 

1. Those designed for the further training of commissioned ofh- 
cers. 

2. Those designed for officer candidates. 

3. Those designed for enlisted men. 

It is suggested that the question of credit for this type of work in 
addition to the credit suggested above for general military service, be 
deferred, pending further study by your committee. 

Mr. KERR: The Committee on Special Projects unanimously ap- 
proves this report and recommends its adoption by the Association. 
We further recommend that the subcommittee be continued. 

Your committee has discussed both by mail and in its meeting here 
the problem of the inadequacy of transcripts as presented to it formally 
by Mr. R. M. Carson of Colorado State College of Education. We 
have unanimously agreed on the appointment of a subcommittee 
whose duty it will be to set up a list of minimum essentials for a 
transcript, and so far as possible to gather reasons for variations and to 
work out methods for establishing adequacy. The committee will be as 
follows: Miss Emma Deters, Mr. R. M. Carson, Mr. J. R. Sage, Mr. 
J. E. Gannett, and Mr. G. E. Metz. 

Some consideration has been given to the uniform high school 
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record blank which is being sponsored by the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Your committee is on record (a) as approving the 
general principles and outline, including the personnel information 
section; and (b) as disapproving the so-called basic grid form, be- 
cause it is seriously inadequate to convey full information concerning 
the academic record. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
move that this report be adopted. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: It is evident that the committee has done 
some excellent work. It will have even greater problems with which 
to cope in the months and years ahead. All those in favor of adopting 
this report say, ““Aye.’’ Contrary, ““No.” The report is adopted. 

MR. KERR: Mr. President, may I make one further statement. I 
should like to suggest that the Association authorize the Secretary to 
send to Mr. J. W. Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education a 
letter of appreciation for the fine assistance given us all by Mr. J. 
F. Able, who has for a number of years served as Specialist in Foreign 
Education. I understand that Mr. Able is at present ill and is on the 
point of retiring. I move that such a letter be prepared and a copy 
sent to Mr. Abel. 

MR. SMITH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: The motion is made and seconded that we 
send a letter of appreciation for the assistance we have had from 
Mr. Able to Mr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. All those in favor say, “Aye.” Contrary, ‘‘No.” So ordered. 


Report of the Regional Associations Committee 


PRESIDENT LARSON: We shall hear next the report of the Regional 
Associations Committee to be given by Mr. Dyrness of Wheaton 
College. 

Mr. DyrneEss: The Regional Associations Committee has con- 
tinued its activities during the past year, and I dare say that each one 
of you has received at least one letter during the course of the year as 
a result of the work of its members. At present there are twenty-six 
active regional groups covering practically the entire country. All but 
one of these groups are represented at this meeting and you will find 
in today’s convention news a list of those with the largest attendance, 
honors going to the Ohio Association as the largest out-of-state group. 

During the year a new group, the Southern Association, was 
added and we are happy to extend an official welcome to this group at 
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this time. We hope to be able to announce the formation of several 
new groups at the next meeting. Those of you from New York state 
might get together and revive your state association and those from 
New England would find a response on the part of many registrars 
in your section to the formation of a New England Association. Sev- 
eral from these areas have written concerning the desirability of such 
action. 

A profitable meeting of regional delegates with the executive and 
regional committees was held Wednesday afternoon, at which prob- 
lems of mutual interest were discussed. It is apparent that the war 
will give new impetus to the regional groups and increase their use- 
fulness and service to the colleges within their areas as well as to the 
national association. Your suggestions and co-operation will be ap- 
preciated by the committee. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report. What is your 
pleasure. 

MR. STEGGERT: I move its adoption. 

MR. QUICK: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: Those in favor say, ‘‘Aye.” Contrary, “No.” 
The motion is carried. 


Report of the Committee on Office Forms and Equipment 


PRESIDENT LARSON: Mr. Maruth of the University of Iowa will 
present the report of the Committee on Office Forms and Equipment. 

Mr. MaRuTH: During the past year the traveling exhibit of office 
forms has been in the far west. It was sent to one regional meeting 
and to seventeen additional colleges and universities. 

The work of the committee this past year has been devoted to 
organizing and assembling a new display, in accordance with the re- 
port submitted by the 1940-41 committee. This report recommended 
the following: 

(1) That committee representation be regional and consist of 

seven members. 

(2) That the forms be segregated according to functional uses. 

(3) That each committee member be responsible for the organiza- 

tion of the display in each of the functional areas defined and 
arrange the national itinerary for that unit. This will increase 
the availability of the exhibit seven-fold. 

(4) That the name of the committee member in charge of the 
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itinerary of each of the respective units be published in the 
JOURNAL. 

The added responsibilities and duties occasioned by the emergency 
and war have delayed to some extent the objectives the committee 
hoped to reach by the close of this year. New forms have been 
collected, analyzed, and in most cases mounted for display, but new 
shipping cases have yet to be selected. The selection of suitable cases 
is left to the new committee. 

The committee’s experience in collecting and analyzing the forms 
resulted in the following conclusions: 

(1) That the exhibit of forms in each of the functional areas be 
limited to those samples which best show the information 
necessary to the form and techniques of manipulation. 

(2) That loose-leaf books, such as those in which the present 
display is mounted, offer the most advantages of any of the 
display fixtures examined by the committee. 

(3) That carrying cases, similar to sample cases, be provided for 
each of the books. Such cases will permit easy handling and 
low cost transportation. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my personal gratitude to each of 
the 1941-42 committee members who have given much of their free 
time to the work of the exhibit, both in collecting and analyzing new 
forms and in arranging the itinerary of the present exhibit. Mr. 
President, I move that the report be adopted. 

MR. SMITH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: It has been moved and seconded that the 
report be approved. All in favor say, “Aye.” Contrary, ‘‘No.” The 
report is approved. 


Report of the Committee on Convention Exhibitors 


PRESIDENT LARSON: The report of the Committee on Convention 
Exhibitors will be presented by Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Humpureys: The Committee on Convention Exhibitors has 
a very brief statement to make. 

Our present exhibitors and other prospective exhibitors have been 
contacted by mail and many with offices here in Chicago have been 
seen personally. 

As you have noticed, we have fewer exhibitors at this convention 
than we had last year. There were a number of other organizations 
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definitely interested and desirous of having a part in the convention 
of this Association but, because of well known facts, they found it 
impossible to do so. Whether or not there will be any exhibitors next 
year is unknown. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report of the committee. 
Is there a motion that it be approved? 

Mr. SMITH: I so move. 

Mr. DyrNnkEss: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: Without objection, the report will stand ap- 
proved. 

Report of the Editor 

PRESIDENT LARSON: We have heard the reports of our standing 
committees, and proceed now with the reports of Association officers. 
I shall call first on the Editor of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The mailing list of the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS now includes 
1,106 addresses. This represents an increase of about 3.8 per cent 
over a year ago. As of February 28, our Circulation Manager reported 
fifty-three new subscriptions during the past year, an increase in 
excess of any previous year except 1936-37 when eighty-one new 
subscribers were added. The fact that the JOURNAL not only main- 
tains but increases its circulation during these difficult times is owing 
primarily to the untiring efforts of Miss Alma H. Preinkert, our 
Circulation Manager. 

During the past year the mailing list has been handled by the 
Treasurer of the Association. Mr. Canada has worked faithfully at 
this task and as a consequence there have been practically no com- 
plaints about the failure of the JOURNAL to reach the member or 
subscriber. His work will be made easier, of course, if each of you 
will give him notice promptly of changes of address. 

Copy for the Twelfth Annual Report on Enrollments and De- 
grees was submitted promptly to the Editor by Mr. Kerr, Chairman 
of the Committee on Special Projects. The report was completed and 
issued to subscribers well ahead of the November publication date. 

On Monday evening the Board of Editors met and again discussed 
the policies that should govern in the management of the JOURNAL. 
A year of experience has enabled us to allocate and assign responsi- 
bility for each part of the work and we have now an organization 
that seems to function effectively and without duplication of effort. 
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Our relationships with the Banta Publishing Company have been 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Both last year and this every effort was made to have the April 
issue of the JOURNAL in the hands of members before the convention. 
At neither time was this goal fully attained. Regardless of the date at 
which work is started on the number, there are delays which make it 
practically impossible to get it mailed before most members have left 
for the convention. It seems best, therefore, that this effort be 
abandoned hereafter. The program of the convention will be carried 
in the July issue, thus making it a complete convention number. 

At intervals, perhaps, as often as once a year, the JOURNAL will 
carry the membership list of the Association. This list will this year 
appear in the October issue. It does not seem necessary to attempt a 
complete directory of college registrars, as these officials are now 
listed in the Edxcational Directory issued annually by the United 
States Office of Education. 

In the current issue of the JOURNAL we have initiated a new 
department entitled “The Colleges and the War Effort” in which an 
attempt is made to summarize the policies and practices of universities 
and colleges relating to the war. It is hoped that this will prove 
helpful. Its effectiveness will, of course, depend in large measure 
on the co-operation received from the membership. We cannot 
report what your college is doing if we do not know about it. 

The editor desires to express his appreciation for the most excellent 
assistance he has had from all the members of the Editorial Board. 
He extends his thanks also to those of you who have responded so 
cheerfully to requests for help with the Question Box and in other 
ways. The co-operation of the entire membership is necessary, both in 
maintaining the quality of the leading articles of the JOURNAL, and 
in keeping up its special features. I shall feel free to call on any of 
you to make contributions to the JOURNAL and I am sure that I can 
count on your assistance. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report of the Editor. 
What is your pleasure? 

MR. SMITH: I move its approval. 

Mr. Quick: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: The motion has been made and seconded that 
the report of the Editor be approved. All those in favor say, “Aye.” 
Contrary, “No.” The report is approved. 
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Report of the Second Vice President 


PRESIDENT LARSON: The report of the Second Vice President will 
be given by Miss Helen Burgoyne of the University of Cincinnati. 

Miss BURGOYNE: Thirty-one new members have joined the As- 
sociation during the year, 1941-42. These members come from nine- 
teen states, as follows: 


er 2 Massachusetts ........ 1 North Carolina ...... 2 
COR onc cccaeve EE a aca sicnceaae rere 1 
Dist. of Columbia .... 1 Minnesota ........... 1 Pennsylvania ......... 1 
ere aes JS oo eee cor 2 
ee are DE narrates cewnes 1 
SEER BE hotitoctresine es 20 re 1 — 
vce meerwmncs 1 AINBWORE: 6.564 eens 5 “(co | cee 31 


There were five resignations and two reinstatements, making a 
net increase of twenty-eight. The total membership to date is 814. 

I would like to express my appreciation to those of you in this 
group who assisted in recruiting new members for the Association. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report of the Second 
Vice President. Without objection, it will stand approved. 


Report of the Treasurer 


PRESIDENT LARSON: I am sure we shall all be interested in hearing 
the report of the Treasurer of the Association by Mr. Canada of the 
University of Missouri. (Editor’s Note: For the preliminary report 
presented at the meeting there is here substituted the final report as 
of May 31, 1942.) 

BALANCE SHEET 
May 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
Cash 
REEL ODE POC L OLE DITO CE IO $ 81.57 
Gi iota ela yicls Sacre is aia ge aaa 25.33 
Wee IS NN OD own csv ccc sveweees censuses 10.00 
heh de ea alick cne ssa eR ere aa eee 3,500.00 $3,616.90 
United States Government Bonds ................02se0005 700.00 
Accounts Receivable 
Membership Dues 
aly er tirinad hckaewadineataewenateaeel $ 45.00 
SORE IOE pee eierer aan 290.00 
NE EE Ter rr 369.00 


Single Copies of the JOURNAL .........ccccccccccvcece 5.50 
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ES OE IE ER PET eT Pe ee ee 10.00 
Sion 5 nv ievanes daeeeenaaeeneee aan 3.00 
722.50 
Less: Reserve for Doubtful Accounts .................. 722.50 
NET WORTH 
Surplus 
SE Bn coc cs mens oaewewansway enue ens $4,628.03 
Excess of Expenditures over Income, 
ee: ee ee : SUN 5 0 eo ks Sewer etivecnens 311.13 
Bo 5 6a se cence nce ee eeeeeeakns 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED May 31, 1942 


Balance, May 31, 1941 


0.00 


$4,316.90 


$4,316.90 





I IN iin cd id ean de eed eerie eee $ 111.47 
NS LT CTT eTT TTC LOT CTT rT 16.56 
iv vesseaneSandcucuswuaeedaewnesesee 4,500.00 $4,628.03 
Receipts 
I Te IS a os oe bocce reseces cas deenccnws $ 112.50 
Membership Dues 
ID on. igs oeddveawaeweeeten $ 15.00 
I ie n.uase wera kmanamanes 63.00 
TE ivosbanee sane chaendneweas 3,739.00 
SS nos? 10.00 
$3,827.00 
Less: Discount-Exchange Charges .......... 2.38 3,824.62 
I i Iii hi Roe RE 323.33 
Sale of Single Copies of JOURNAL ..............00e eee 32.25 
ee SPF TTT eT Tere Tee 30.00 
Sale of Reports on Enrollments and Degrees ............ 13.00 
DG, FI ss 66k sheen canendesiaaenecss 225.50 $4,561.20 
$9,189.23 
Actual 
Disbursements Budget Expense 
General Administrative .................08. $ 300.00 $ 212.13 
ND ove Feb kone hes eeRRR ORS 350.00 263.03 
RS oi note nescee 644e0nesdeeen 3,300.00 2,770.05 


Committee on Special Projects .............. 850.00 824.55 
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EP TTETT CTT eee eee 400.00 642.20 
OMNI Se iia cue sleet $ 428.00 
RNR i Fie cents) gic iedeie, anieeteie 1,070.20 
Miscellaneous & Contingent ................ 200.00 160.37 
United States Government Bonds ............ 700.00 $5,572.33 
ee ie F8 T oig dikes hcknns Kens dese neaes $3,616.90 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. W. CANADA, Treasurer 


PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the report of the Treasurer. 
Is there a motion that this report be approved? 

MR. MITCHELL: I move its approval. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LaRSON: It has been moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Treasurer be approved. All those in favor say, “Aye.” 
Opposed, “No.” The motion is carried. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


PRESIDENT LARSON: Mr. Baldwin of the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College will present the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Your Committee on Resolutions submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved, That although the absence of Major E. J. Howell has 
been regretted, the Association is proud to have contributed its presi- 
dent to the service of our country. 

Resolved, That an expression of thanks and appreciation be ex- 
tended to Arthur H. Larson, who assumed the presidency upon Mr. 
Howell’s resignation, and to all officers of the association, committee 
members, and others who have contributed so generously of their 
time and energy to make the Thirtieth Annual Convention one of 
the most successful in the history of the Association. We also express 
appreciation of the many courtesies extended by the management of 
the Drake Hotel. 

Resolved, That while it does not seem that the members of this 
Association should attempt to determine ways in which we may give 
assistance to governmental agencies and authorities in this emergency, 
we go on record as standing ready to respond to any requests for in- 
formation, records, or any other type of aid that can be rendered by a 
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registrar’s office, co-operating promptly and fully in every way open 
to us. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our national leaders have stressed the 
importance of continued education as a war effort, we encourage 
students to remain in school until called to service by the government. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this report. 

PRESIDENT LarRSON: Is there a second? 

Mr. HOFFMAN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: The motion has been made and seconded 
that the report be approved. All those in favor say, ““Aye.’’ Contrary, 
“No.” The report is approved. 

We shall consider now any new business that may need to come 
before the Association. 

Mr. HuMPHREYS: Mr. President, it has been suggested that the 
Association show its appreciation to our exhibitors by recognizing 
them at this time. I should like to present Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Murdoch of the Photostat Corporation, Mr. Stegemeyer and Mr. 
Schroedel representing the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Hampton of the Remington Rand Corporation. (Ap- 
plause) 

PRESIDENT LARSON: We are deeply indebted to you gentlemen for 
your interest in the Association, and we want you to know that it is 
appreciated. 

Miss PREINKERT: Mr. President, I should like to offer the follow- 
ing motion: 

“It is the sense of this Association that the enrollment in the ac- 
celerated summer semester or quarter should be included in statistics 
for the following year on the same basis as any other semester or 
quarter and that the Office of Education be requested to call for en- 
rollment reports on this basis.” 

Mk. SMITH: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT LARSON: You have heard the motion. All those in 
favor say, ““Aye.’”’ Contrary, “No.” The motion is carried. The Sec- 
retary will send a copy of this resolution to the United States Office 
of Education. 

We shall proceed now with the introduction of the new officers. 
Before doing this, however, I should like to express my appreciation 
for the splendid assistance I have this year received from Mr. Howell, 
the members of the Executive Committee, the Committee on Local 
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Arrangements, and all members of the Association. To all of you, 
my sincerest thanks. 

The Executive Committee for next year will consist of Mr. Fred 
Kerr of the University of Arkansas, who is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects; Mr. Leo M. Chamberlain, Editor; Mr. 
S. Woodson Canada, Treasurer; Mr. R. F. Thomason, Secretary; 
Miss Alma Preinkert, Second Vice President; Mr. Ernest C. Miller, 
First Vice President; and your new President, Mr. J. R. Robinson, 
whom I am happy to present to you at this time. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ROBINSON: I wish to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the honor you have conferred upon me. I promise to do 
my best during the coming year although I am painfully conscious 
of my limitations. It is a comfort to know that I shall have the 
assistance of a competent and experienced Executive Committee, and 
that I can freely call on all of you for assistance. 

It is my pleasure to announce that we are going to proceed with our 
plans for next year’s convention in spite of the war. In times like these 
it is more important than ever that we come together to discuss our 
mutual problems. The convention next year will be held in Chicago, 
April 12-15. 

If there is no further business, I declare the Thirtieth Convention 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars adjourned. 
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Convention Notes 


The Convention next year will again be held in Chicago. The 
dates are April 12-15, 1943. The hotel will be selected by the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements. 





While the registration was 22 per cent below that of last year, 
there were few absentees among the registrars usually attending. 
There were apparently fewer guests than last year. 





Attention is called to the Report of the Committee on Special 
Projects; particularly those parts dealing with Latin-American creden- 
tials, credit for war service and special military training, transcripts, 
and the uniform admission blank sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 





The Convention was generally adjudged one of the best the As- 
sociation has had. The principal addresses were all scholarly, helpful, 
and timely. There were ample opportunities for open discussion and 
exchange of opinion, and most of the membership took full advantage 
of these opportunities. President Larson is to be congratulated for 
planning and conducting a most successful meeting. 





Much credit for the success of the Convention is owing to the 
excellent work of the Committee on Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion headed by E. C. Miller and Valerie C. Wickhem. With the com- 
plete co-operation of the Drake Hotel, the Committee anticipated and 
provided for every contingency. The Convention News, under the 
editorship of J. M. McCallister, E. C. Dyrness, and D. W. Stewart, 
left nothing to be desired, and the registration clerks were uniformly 
courteous and helpful. 





The Association voted honorary membership to Mrs. Lelia G. 
Hartman, formerly Registrar of the University of Cincinnati, and to 
M. E. Gladfelter, until recently Registrar of Temple University and 
now Vice President of that institution. 





Special luncheons or meetings were held by the Kansas Registrars, 
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the Illinois Association of Registrars, Representatives of the Big Ten, 
the members from Dixie, and the Kentucky delegation. The Kentucky 
Luncheon honored Ezra L Gillis, Registrar of the University of 
Kentucky from 1910 to 1937. 





Thirty-one registrars attended the Convention for the first time. 
Thirteen were present who were in their first year of service. The 
approximate median length of service for registrars in attendance was 
ten years. 
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Reported to Us 


The retirement of George O. Foster, member of the University of 
Kansas staff for fifty-one years and for forty-four years Registrar of the 
University, to the position of Registrar Emeritus was announced by Chan- 
cellor Deane W. Malott early in May, the action of the Board of Regents 
to become effective May 15, 1942. 

Mr. Foster came to Mount Oread in 1891 as a clerk and stenographer 
in the office of Chancellor F. H. Snow, and served in this capacity until 
1897, when he was made Acting Registrar. In 1898 he was appointed 
Registrar, a post which he has held since that time. Mr. Foster was for 
many years a prominent figure in the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, serving as its president in 1914-15. 

Dr. Laurence Woodruff, Professor of Entomology, has been appointed 
to serve as Registrar in the absence of James K. Hitt, Assistant Registrar 
from July, 1940, to March, 1942, when, as a reserve officer, he was called 
to military service. 


Elwood C. Kastner, Acting Registrar and Acting Supervisor of Admis- 
sions at New York University, has been appointed Registrar and Supervisor 
of Admissions, effective July 1, 1942. In his new position Mr. Kastner 
will be responsible for the admissions, registrations, and records of an 
institution with a student body of 35,000. Mr. Kastner was Advertising 
Manager of the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
from 1939 to 1941. He has been associated with the Registrar’s Office at 
New York University since 1928. 


J. L. Stone has been made Dean and Registrar of Bob Jones College, 
Cleveland, Tennessee, succeeding Dr. Eunice Hutto, who resigned in June. 


Mrs. Evelyn Magee has recently been appointed Registrar of Arlington 
Hall Junior College, Arlington, Virginia. 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Collegiate Registrars’ Association 
was held at Birmingham-Southern College in Birmingham, Alabama, on 
April 17, 1942. The meeting was called to order by President Louis J. 
Boudousquie, Registrar of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. President 
R. R. Paty of Birmingham-Southern College welcomed the visitors to the 
campus. Dr. Paul Irvine of Alabama Polytechnic Institute gave an excellent 
address on “Some Registrarial Studies That Will Contribute to a College 
Guidance Program.” 
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Dr. W. L. Spencer of the Alabama State Department of Education dis- 
cussed the outlook for college enrollments for next year and the probable 
effect of the present emergency on the schools. Dr. Charles W. Edwards 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute led a discussion of the following topic: 
“The Wartime Advantages of Uniformity of Freshman and Sophomore 
Work in Alabama Colleges.’ Major J. T. Johnson, Jr., of the Selective 
Service System, and Commander Gibson of the United States Navy gave 
short talks in regard to the bases for deferment of college students. Dean 
Wyatt W. Hale of Birmingham-Southern College made a report for the 
Committee on “Adjusting Freshmen and Sophomore Courses of Study to 
Facilitate the Transfer of Students to Engineering, Home Economics, and 
Other Special Curricula.” The organization voted to request the assistance 
of Alabama Colleges in working out this problem of adjustment. 

The following officers were elected for the new year: President, Mr. 
Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham; Vice President, Mr. 
J. F. Glazner, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


The following statement relative to the recent degree changes at the 
University of Chicago is quoted from that institution’s summer quarter 
announcement for 1942: 

BACKGROUND AND OBJECTIVES OF RECENT CHANGES IN DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The history of educational institutions and devices is determined in part by 
changing needs and conditions and in part by educational ideals which alter 
little from age to age. Courses of study, both those which are well established 
and those newly projected, have been effective only when they combined these 
two considerations: that is, when they have included new devices for achieving 
long-recognized ideals and when they have instilled venerable symbols and 
conventions with new significance and life. Conversely, educational institutions 
have failed when the influence of tradition has excluded all concern with 
contemporary problems or when experimentation with educational means has 
broken all constraint suggested by experience. 

The good and bad aspects of this mingling of conservatism and progress 
in education are well illustrated by the problem of “degrees” in modern 
American education. The tendency to increase the average period of time 
spent in acquiring an education, which is observable from the beginning of 
American history, has in recent decades become inextricably entangled with the 
problem of defining titles which were originally instituted in the medieval 
universities. First, graduation from high school took the place of graduation 
from grammar school as a widely recognized termination of general educa- 
tion, and then the Bachelor’s degree came to serve that purpose as well as a 
variety of others, acquiring some significance as the badge of a cultivated 
man—or at least as the mark of such social respectability as can be derived 
from the schools—while retaining its traditional function of setting apart one 
stage of preparation for graduate study or work in professional schools. 

In the United States, as in medieval Europe, the Bachelor’s degree was 
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originally conceived and used as a teaching degree. It has lost that function, 
not only in that possession of the Bachelor’s degree is no longer sufficient to 
secure teaching positions in institutions of higher education and is rapidly 
becoming insufficient for teaching in secondary schools, but also in that an 
increasing proportion of those who study for the degree have no intention of 
teaching. So far as the degree has a stabilized meaning in the United States, it 
certifies only that the student has completed eight years of ‘“grammar’’ school, 
four years of “high” school, and four years of ‘‘college” training, and, therefore, 
since he usually starts at the age of five or six, that he is about twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old. 

Many educators have held that, if the Bachelor’s degree is intended to mark 
the completion of a general education—the one purpose which would justify 
its present wide use in the United States—it fails in its function in two 
respects. In the first place, it is granted too late in the student's career. As a 
consequence the student has been allowed to exercise “professional options” or 
to dot his collegiate work with courses which might have significance in a 
professional career but which make little or no contribution to a general educa- 
tion. In the second place, as a result of this confusion of objectives his course 
fails in fact to present a general education such as would equip men and 
women—whether or not they went on to further academic work—for the 
exercise of their duties as citizens, for the pursuit of their interests and ends 
as individuals, and for the development of such abilities as are useful or 
indispensable to a cultivated life. 

In awarding the Bachelor's degree two years earlier than is now customary, 
the University of Chicago seeks to remove two important and related defects in 
American education: the two years which are lost in the present course of 
preparation for college work may now be utilized; and it now becomes possible, 
since the reasons for intruding specialized work into undergraduate training 
are removed, to plan a program intelligently designed for general education. 
These changes have been regarded as especially significant in 1942, since in 
time of war the need for specialized training might easily obscure the im- 
portance of general education. Yet a broad acquaintance with the ideals men 
have conceived, and an ability to apply the techniques men have developed 
for the solution of problems which impinge on the individual and the com- 
munity are of incalculable importance not only in the ultimate peace but 
in the war effort itself. Since a general education can be completed before the 
student is needed for industry or is subject to selective service, a recognized 
mark or symbol, like the Bachelor's degree, serves to set off such general 
education and to preserve its contribution to war and peace efforts. 

Such a reform of the Bachelor’s degree, moreover, makes possible a reformula- 
tion of the contents and purposes of the higher degrees. The Master’s degree has 
in recent years tended to become less and less significant in content—since it 
usually represents only a single year’s work beyond the Bachelor's degree. 
Yet it has during the same period acquired profound social significance— 
in that possession of the Master’s degree is rapidly becoming a universal and 
indispensable prerequisite to a career as a teacher in the secondary schools. 
The program leading to the Master’s degree is made a three-year course, 
once the Bachelor’s degree has been redefined; and a three-year program makes 
possible a training for teaching and research which contributes to the im- 
provement of secondary-school teaching and of such industrial and com- 
mercial research as now requires a Bachelor’s or a Master's degree. At one 
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further step, the solution of some of the problems surrounding the Master's 
degree makes possible a restatement of problems of research and teaching 
as they bear on the Doctor's degree. A Bachelor’s degree which clearly marks 
the completion of general education, and a revitalized Master's degree which 
signifies genuine competence in a field for purposes of teaching or research, 
contribute to stemming the numerous forces that are now tending to de- 
valuate the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as the mark of high competence 
and originality in a field of study. 


T. E. Pettingill is Acting Director of Admissions and Records at the 
University of Minnesota. Mrs. Leona Nelson is Acting Recorder. 


Lester W. Garrison, former Registrar of Sneed Junior College, Boaz, 
Alabama, has accepted a teaching position in the Department of Mathe- 
matics at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


William C. Pomeroy has been appointed Registrar of the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


William S. Carlson, Director of Admissions and Records at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, entered the Army Air Corps as a Major February 
17, 1942. He is stationed at Washington, D.C. 


Frank H. Bowles, Director of Admissions at Columbia University, has 
been granted leave of absence for a year from the university to permit 
him to assume temporary duties with the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Thomas B., Steel, Registrar at the University of California, Berkeley, 
is now a Lieutenant-Commander in the U. S. Navy. He entered the service 
January 7, 1942. 


C. F. Riggins, Registrar of Phoenix Junior College, is at present on leave 
and is in the Air Force of the U. S. Army. C. M. Burton, formerly of the 
Phoenix Union High School, is serving as Assistant Registrar during Mr. 
Riggins’ absence. 


Patrick Miller has resigned his position as Registrar at the University 
of New Mexico. He is now on duty with the U. S. Navy. 


Mrs. Ruby Ellen Proctor, Assistant Transcript Clerk at the University 
of Minnesota, was awarded the first prize of $10,000 for the best novel 
submitted in a contest sponsored by Dodd, Mead and Company, Publishers, 
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and the Red Book magazine. The winning novel is entitled, Turning 
Leaves. Mrs. Proctor has since resigned her position to devote her entire 
time to writing. 


At the University of Chicago about 100,000 little used records of 
students filed in the Registrar’s Office will be microfilmed. The films will 
be made at a reduction ratio of about 16 record sheets per foot of film. 
i.e. a ratio of 14 diameters. The estimated cost of microfilming these records 
is one cent per film. 


Clarence E. Deakins, formerly Registrar at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, is now at Knox College with the title of Assistant Director of 
Admissions and Associate Professor of Psychology. 


Mrs. Mary E. Baird has been appointed Registrar of MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Mother Louise Callan was made Acting Registrar of Maryville College, 
St. Louis, in September, 1941, because of other duties assigned to the 
Registrar, Mother M. Curran. 


Mrs. Ruth F. Hopkins has been Registrar of the Kansas City Teachers 
College the past year. Miss Katherine Bruce, the former Registrar, was 
granted a leave of absence. 


Katherine G. Hunter has been appointed Registrar of Connecticut 
College, New London, Connecticut. 


Miss Donna Alger, who has been secretary to the Dean of the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College for the past three years, has recently been 
appointed Assistant Registrar in the co-ordinated personnel set-up of the 
institution. 


Sister Mary Eugenia Laker, S.S.N.D., formerly Registrar of Notre Dame 
Junior College, St. Louis, Missouri, was transferred to the position of 
Registrar at LeClerc College, Belleville, Illinois, in September, 1941. She 
was graduated with a Ph.D. degree from Saint Louis University, Saint 
Louis, Missouri, in June, 1941. 


Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman has retired from the position of Registrar of 
the University of Cincinnati, and Miss Helen H. Burgoyne has assumed 
the duties of that office. 
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Linford A. Marquart has been appointed Registrar of Olivet Nazarene 
College, Kankakee, Illinois. Jackson O. Rodeffer, the former Registrar, 
resigned in August, 1941. 


Mrs. John Montgomery, Assistant Registrar of Denison University, 
resigned in February to join her husband who is on army patrol duty 
along the Rio Grande in Texas. Her place has been taken by Mrs. Florence 
Rickman of Granville. 


Father Flannigan, who has been Registrar and Dean at Regis College 
since August, 1939, was made President of that institution and took office 
on March 19, 1942. As yet, his successor has not been named. 


On July 1, 1942, Mr. Ralph Prator will become Director of Admissions 
and Co-ordinator of Personnel at the University of Colorado. Mr. Fred 
E. Aden who has been Registrar and Counselor will become a member of 
the Personnel Staff, giving all his time to testing and counseling. You will 
note that the title of Registrar will no longer be used in the reorganization 
at the University of Colorado. 


Miss Gertrude Glassey resigned as Registrar of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity in September, 1941, to accept a position in the office of the Regis- 
trar, University of Wyoming. Mrs. Mae McAdow Fiddler is acting Regis- 
trar of Ohio Northern. 


W. B. Gray, Registrar of Cornell College, will assume the duties of 
Co-ordinator of Personnel Services at the beginning of the fall semester, 
1942. These duties will be an addition to his previous responsibilities as 
Registrar but will replace his duties as Director of Alumni Affairs. 


Miss Vinita Knier has recently been elected Registrar at Southwest 
Baptist College, Bolivar, Missouri. She succeeds Miss Velma Adams who 
became a full-time teacher in the institution. 


The Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars will hold its annual 
meeting at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, October 26-27, 


1942. 


The Board of Education of Kansas City has consolidated the Junior 
College and the Teachers College. Each will be moved from its present 
location to the Westport Junior High School Building. The new school 
will be organized in time for enrollment in the fall of 1942. 
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The Commission on the Relation of School and College, appointed by 
the Progressive Education Association in 1930, has just issued the first 
volume of its report on the co-operative experiment that got under way in 
the fall of 1936 and is popularly known either as the “eight-year” or the 
“thirty-school” study. The entire series of five volumes is called Adventure 
in American Education; Volume | is both an introduction to the more 
detailed accounts to follow and is a summary of the major findings; it 
has been released as The Story of the Eight-Year Study (Harper and 
Brothers, 1942, 157 pp. $1.75). 

The remaining volumes in the series, all to be published by Harper and 
Brothers, are announced as follows: Exploring the Curriculum by H. H. 
Giles, S. P. McCutchen and A. N. Zechiel; an account of the changes in 
content and ways of teaching developed by the thirty schools, together 
with the response of teachers, pupils, and parents (spring 1942, $2.50). 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph 
W. Tyler, et al.; the story of the evaluation procedures een 
devised for the study (spring 1942, probably $3.00). Did They Succeed 
in College? by Dean Chamberlin, Enid Straw Chamberlin, Neal E. Drought, 
and William E. Scott; a comprehensive report on the follow-up study (fall 
1942, estimated $2.50). Thirty Schools Tell Their Story; descriptions by 
individual schools, in their community settings, of their participation in 
the project (fall 1942, estimated $5.00). 


Plans for a “University of America’”—to be founded on the premise 
that hemispheric solidarity can never be realized without cultural ties— 
have been drawn up by Mexico’s Education Ministry. Each year the seat 
of the university would be shifted from one of the twenty-one American 
republics to another. 


As a part of the expanding vocational guidance program at Stephens 
College a finding course in occupations within the aviation industry has 
been recently added to the curriculum. ‘Vocational Orientation in Avia- 
tion” is a co-operative course in which four commercial aviation companies 
—Transcontinental and Western, Chicago and Southern, Braniff, and Mid- 
Continent Airlines—are participating in order that air-minded Stephens 
girls will have an opportunity to explore the field of commercial aviation 
and decide where they can best serve. The course is intended to assist 
students in finding out whether their pattern of interests, aptitudes, and 
personality traits fit into one of the many types of jobs in aviation. Emphasis 
is placed on the duties, training, and qualifications of women employed by 
commercial aviation companies. 
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The Co-operative Study in General Education of the American Council 
on Education announces a Workshop in General Education for members 
of college faculties to be held at the University of Chicago July 27 to 
August 28, 1942. This workshop provides an opportunity for members 
of college faculties to spend a period of five weeks in an intensive study 
of problems of general education which they have found important in 
their experience as college teachers, administrators, or student counselors. 
For the fourth consecutive summer, the workshop is sponsored jointly by 
the University of Chicago and the Co-operative Study in General Education. 


Next September, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho, will observe its 
tenth anniversary. Established in 1932 by the Episcopal church, in 1939 
it became a public junior college, the first to be organized in Idaho under 
an enabling act passed by the state legislature in February of that year. 
September, 1940, saw the college housed in a beautiful new building on a 
campus located on the banks of the Boise River. The campus, formerly the 
city airport, comprises 113 acres, and is opposite Boise’s largest city park. 
The city art museum and state historical building are located within the 
boundaries of this park. Since the completion and occupancy of the ad- 
ministration building, a gymnasium, assembly and music building, ma- 
chine shop, and a student union building have been completed. The cam- 
pus is being improved and will be one of the most beautiful in the west. 
Semiprofessional and defense courses have been added to the curricula, Dr. 
Eugene B. Chaffee, President since 1936, has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve in the Intelligence Division of the Navy, in which he holds 
a commission. Dr. Francis D. Haines, Dean of Men, has been appointed 
Acting President. 


As a result of a reorganization at the University of North Carolina, Ben 
Husbands has been named Registrar, I. C. Griffin, Jr., Assistant Registrar, 
and Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions. Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., for- 
merly Dean of Admissions and Registrar, will act in an advisory capacity on 
admissions and records. He will also serve as Secretary of the Faculty, Editor 
of the University Records, and Archivist. 
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Constitution 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to provide by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, 
except the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall 
hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until the 
adjournment of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer 
shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until 
the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president and the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in arranging the program, 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
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registrars, The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 


members present and voting. 
BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE J—FEES 


Section I. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
JOURNAL. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the JOURNAL, 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 

Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE IIJ—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The secretary and treasurer shall hold office three years each. The editor 
shall hold office until his successor is appointed. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted, or the time for it changed, the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The President shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in re- 
gard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shal! act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
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be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the JOURNAL. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the JOURNAL of the As- 
sociation and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of college registrars may become affiliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
JOURNAL, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meet- 
ing and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the Association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
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and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 








Delegates and Guests in Attendance at the 
Thirtieth National Convention 


ALABAMA 
Griswold, Mary Lou, Assistant Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham. 


ARIZONA 
—+ Lesher, C. Zaner, Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
=»Kerr, Fred L., Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
Longstreth, Clarine S., Registrar, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock. 
Short, Carter, Assistant Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA 
Anderson, John A., Registrar, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena. 
Maple, Margaret, Recorder, Pomona College, Claremont. 
-seMitchell, John P., Registrar, Stanford University, Palo Alto. 


CANADA 
~~ Neville, Kenneth P. R., Registrar and Dean, Faculty of Arts, University of Western 


Ontario, London. 
Sheffield, Edward F., Registrar and Bursar, Sir George Williams College, Montreal. 


COLORADO 


_»Carson, Roy M., Registrar, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 
Cutler, Marjorie M., Registrar, University of Denver, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunter, Katherine G., Registrar, Connecticut College, New London. 
Smith, Marjorie W., Registrar, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Brown, Dr. Francis J., American Council on Education, Washington. 
Dunlap, Jack W., Director Research Committee on Selection and Training Aircraft 
Pilots, National Research Council, Washington. 
— Eells, Dr. Walter C., Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
_ Washington. 
Feagans, Hazel H., Registrar, School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, American 
University, Washington. 
Hershey, Brigadier General Lewis B., Director, Selective Service System, Washington. 
“-Nessell, Fred E., Registrar, The George Washington University, Washington. 
Reeves, Dr. Floyd W., Director, American Youth Committee of American Council 
on Education, Washington. 
-~~Turosieuski, Severin K., Specialist in Comparative Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington. 


GEORGIA 


z<¢Chapin, Lloyd W., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. 
Winfield, Ella D., Registrar, Brenau College, Gainesville. 
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IDAHO 
Olesen, Ella L., Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 

Andersen, Arlow W., Registrar, Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston. 

Ayres, Charlotte, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Bake, Mary, Guest, Chicago. 

Bean, Donald E., Remington Rand Corporation, Chicago. 

Bergen, M. C., Registrar, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago. 

Bergen, Rose B., Guest, Chicago. 

Bouker, Clinton D., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Brown, Dorph, Dean, Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

Campbell, James A., Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Carne, Ruth F., Chief Registration Clerk, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

Church, Lorena M., Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford. 

Collins, Bernice E., Recorder, Northwestern University School of Commerce, 
Evanston. 

Davis, Helene K., Assistant Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston. 

Davis, Velma M., Assistant Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Deakins, Clarence E., Assistant Director of Admissions, Knox College, Galesburg. 

DeHaye, Bertha C., Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Denig, Edith Z., Cashier, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Drennan, Dorothy, Secretary to the Registrar, James Millikin University, Decatur. 

Dunkelberger, Gustav, Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 

-~Dyrness, Enock C., Vice President and Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Dyrness, Mrs. E. C., Guest, Wheaton. 

Ellinwood, Mary E., Registrar, Monticello College, Alton. 

Engle, C. H., Secretary, Illinois State Examining Board, Springfield. 

Fox, Mother Ethelyn, Assistant Dean and Registrar, Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest. 

Frantz, Olive S., Assistant Registrar, North Central College, Naperville. 

Fridlund, Albert J., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

George, Katharine, University Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Grieder, Frieda A., Assistant Director of Personnel, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago. 

Griffin, Alice J., Director of Personnel and Registration, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago. 

=Grossman, Donald A., Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Hall, Margaret Z., Assistant Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Hampton, Howard A., Remington Rand Corporation, Chicago. 

Happ, Mrs. Gretchen M., Registrar, The Principia College, Elsah. 

Havlik, Thomas J., Registrar, St. Procapi College, Lisle. 

Hodalski, Roman A., Registrar, Springfield Junior College, Springfield. 

Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Horness, Agnes, Secretary to the President, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Hurudka, L. M., Assistant Registrar and Director of Personnel, Herzl Junior College, 
Chicago. 

Hubacek, Charlene S., Recorder, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Humphreys, J. Anthony, Registrar and Director of Personnel Service, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago. 
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Humphreys, Mrs. Margaret H., Guest, Chicago. 

Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Keehnast, Bernard E., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Kramer, Harm J., Registrar, Schurz Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Kruse, Wilfred F., Registrar, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 

Leckemby, Jean, Assistant Recorder, Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Leifheit, Edith, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Marquart, Linford A., Registrar, Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee. 

Marshall, Kathryn E., Secretary, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Lyngby, Genevieve, Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago. 

MacAdam, Mother Ellen Teresa, Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest. 

McCallister, James M., Registrar, Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

Macpherson, Elizabeth, Registrar, School of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

McCallister, Mrs. J. M., Guest, Chicago. 

McClay, George E., Registrar, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

McElroy, M. Frances, Registrar, National College of Education, Evanston. 

McHugh, John C., Examiner, DePaul University, Chicago. 

Meloy, Marie J., Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Melrose, Ferne M., Recorder, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Miller, Ernest C., Registrar, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Miller, Howard E. M., Registrar and Personnel Director, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Moberg, Walter J., Dean and Registrar, North Park College, Chicago. 

Moon, Clara L., Guest, Chicago. 

Moon, George R., Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, Chicago. 

Morris, K. Jane, Junior Evaluator, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Mueller, Theophil W., Dean and Registrar, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst. 

Muller, Emma F., Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 

Murdoch, Alex W., Photostat Corporation, Chicago. 

Naiman, Harry, Registrar, Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Powers, Chester R., Registrar, Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago. 

Renner, Theresa M., Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville. 

Radu, Richard A., International Business Machines Corporation, Chicago. 

Riordon, Mary Beth, Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Rueckert, Karlynn M., Assistant Registrar and Recorder, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Ryan, Margaret M., Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 

Seyler, Earl C., Recorder, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Shank, Marjorie, Registrar, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 

Sister Mary C. Holland, Registrar, St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago. 

Sister Mary of the Angels, Dean of Students, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary of the Cross McFarland, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Ephrem, Assistant Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest. 

Sister M. Immaculate, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister M. Mildred, Assistant Registrar, College of St. Francis, Joliet. 

Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar, Mundelein College, Chicago. 

Sollars, Velna, Assistant Registrar and Instructor, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. 

Steggert, Bertram J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago. 
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Steward, Donald H., Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 

Steward, Mrs. D. H., Guest, Chicago. 

Stromberg, Jeanne M., Secretary to the Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Swanbeck, Godfrey W., Registrar, Augustana College, Rock Island. 

- Swanson, Helen M., Assistant to the Registrar, North Park College, Chicago. 
Thomas, Blanche C., Registrar, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Tussing, Lyle, Assistant in the Personnel Office, Wilson City College, Chicago. 

~—~—Tuttle, George P., Registrar, University of IHinois, Urbana. 
Voss, Hertha, Registrar, Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
Walker, Ernest T., Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

“Wickhem, Valerie C., Director of Admissions, The University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Winebrenner, Howard G., Assistant Registrar, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Wylie, Frances T., Assistant Registrar, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Yakel, Ralph, Registrar, James Millikin University, Decatur. 


INDIANA 


Bender, Paul, Registrar, Goshen College, Goshen. 
—Dammon, C. E., Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Handy, Burton, President, Tri-State College, Angola. 
-Harrell, Charles E., Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Helman, Cora W., Registrar, Manchester College, North Manchester. 
Howard, J. Arthur, Registrar, Taylor University, Upland. 
Husted, Mary H., Registrar, Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Anderson. 
Keene, Archie T., President, Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne. 
Kek, Anna D., Registrar, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis. 
Maxam, C. R., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Butler University, Indianapolis. 
Murray, Clarence L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Norris, Stanley, Registrar, Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis. 
Schmalzried, Newell T., Counselor in Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
__-—Scribner, A. F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 
Stone, Ralph B., Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Webster, Mrs. Marjorie A., Registrar, Evansville College, Evansville. 


IOWA 


Barnes, Harry G., University Examiner and Registrar, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Beach, James W., Registrar, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. 

Gray, Walter B., Registrar and Coordinator of Personnel Service, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon. 

Greenlee, J. A., Assistant Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Haatvedt, Rolfe A., Registrar and Professor of Ancient Languages, Luther College, 
Decorah. 

Larson, Selmer C., Registrar, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MacGaw, Grace M., Recorder, Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 

Maruth, Charles H., Assistant Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

McCandless, Bethana, Registrar, Grinnell College, Grinnell. 

nee Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Simonsen, Mrs. H. G., Supervisor, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Sister M. Bibiana, Guest, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Casilda, Registrar, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City. 

Sister Mary Isabel, Mt. St. Clare College, Clinton. 
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Sister Mary Regis Cleary, Dean and Registrar, Mount St. Clare Junior College, 
Clinton. 
Watson, Carrie A., Clerk, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


KANSAS 


Dalton, Stanlee V., Registrar, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays. 
Dougherty, E. Estelle, Registrar, Sterling College, Sterling. 

Kamball, Mary, Assistant Registrar, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Machir, Jessie M., Registrar, Kansas State. College, Manhattan. 

Pickering, Iva V., Registrar, Friends University, Wichita. 

Smith, Luella, Assistant to the Registrar, Bethel College, North Newton. 


KENTUCKY 


Anderson, Pearl, Assistant Registrar, Transylvania College, Lexington. 
_—-Chamberlain, Leo M., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Gillis, Ezra L, Director Bureau of Source Materials in Higher Education, University 

of Kentucky, Lexington. 

-—Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo G., Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 

Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville. 

Linville, Dorothy C., Admissions Clerk, Uni?ersity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Mikkelson, Mrs. Clara, Registrar, Asbury College, Wiimore. 

Milton, Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Téachers College, Morehead. 
— Moores, Maple, Assistant Registrar, University of Kentucky; Lexington. 

Record, Edna, Registrar, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

Shumaker, Phyllis, Assistant in Office of the Registrar, Berea College, Berea. 


LOUISIANA 


Mitchell, W. S., Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. 
Norton, Leslie M., Registrar, Northeast Junior College of Louisiana State University, 


Monroe. 
MAINE 
Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Secretary of the College, Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 
MARYLAND 


Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick. 

Gardner, Lucy B., Registrar, State Teachers College, Salisbury. 

Ost, Blanche, Registrar, Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park. 
~~—~Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hilliker, Katherine E., Recorder, Boston University College of Liberal Arts, Boston. 
MacKinnon, Joseph C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Merriam, Doris, Recorder, Williams College, Williamstown. 


MICHIGAN 
~Brennan, George F., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Dekker, Harry G., Registrar, Calvin College, Grand Rapids. 
Duggan, Leo F., Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton. 
-Hoekje, John C., Registrar, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 
_Kreiter, Florence L., Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 
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—Linton, Robert S., Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

- MacMorland, Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs. 
Pahl, Marvin F., Registrar and Director of Admission, Albion College, Albion. 
Rush, William A., Dean and Registrar, Adrian College, Adrian. 

Sister Marie Arthur, Dean and Registrar, Nazareth College, Nazareth. 
Sister M. Bertha, Siena Heights College, Adrian. 

Sister Mary Inez Hanley, Mercy College, Detroit. 

Sister M. Louise, Nazareth College, Nazareth. 

Sister Mary R. Waldron, Siena Heights College, Adrian. 

Sister Kathleen M. Rielly, Registrar, Mercy College, Detroit. 

Skrocki, Rev. Edward S., Registrar, St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake. 

Secs Smifth? Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

. Williams, Robert L., Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA 


Brennun, Martha, Registrar, Concordia College, Moorhead. 
Creal, Hazel H., Registrar, Rochester Junior College, Rochesicr. 
Goodvin, Lucy E., Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Hall, John P., Registrar, Macalester College, St. Paul. 
———~ Pettengill, True E., Acting Director of Admissions and Records, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Richard, Brother H., Registrar, Saint Mary’s College, Winona. 
Sister Mary L. Corcoran, College of St. Teresa, Winona. 
Sister Mary Keating, Registrar, College of Saint Teresa, Winona. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bickerstaff, T. A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, University. 
Buckley, George T., Registrar and Director of Placements, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus. 


MISSOURI 


Bailey, Donald W., Registrar, University of Kansas City, Kansas City. 
Baldwin, Raleigh E., Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville. 
Buck, Dallas C., Registrar, Wentworth Military Academy, Junior College, Lexington. 
~——~+ Canada, S. Woodson, Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Eubank, Louis A., Dean and Registrar, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 
~Lamke, George W., Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis. 
_.. Marston, Frederick J., Dean and Registrar, Kemper Military School, Boonville. 
Ostner, Sarah R., Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 
Parker, William B., Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis. 
‘Poole, Mary E. Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 
Sala, J. Robert, Dean of Faculty, Christian College, Columbia. 
Shofstall, W. P., Dean of Administration, Stephens College, Columbia. 
Sullivan, James B., William Jewell College, Liberty. 


NEBRASKA 
Browne, Kenneth A., Registrar, Hastings College, Hastings. 
Lea, Ruby E., Registrar, Union College, Lincoln. 
McGahey, Florence I., Assistant Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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—Rosenlof, George W., Registrar, Examiner, Director of Admissions, University of 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Smith, Alice C., Acting Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaha. 
NEW JERSEY 
Jones, F. Taylor, Registrar, Drew University, Madison. 
NEW MEXICO 
Knode, Jay C., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 


Bradford, Eugene F., Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 
Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn. 


—Grant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York. 


} 


Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Kastner, Elwood C., Acting Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions New York 
University, New York. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary and Registrar, Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, Rochester. 

Schroedel, Edward C., International Business Machines, New York. 

Titsworth, Waldo A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, North Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering, Raleigh. 

Player, Willa B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, Bennett College, Greensboro. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Parrott, Alfred H., Registrar, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


OHIO 
Burgoyne, Helen H., Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Burke, Catherine A., Registrar, Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford. 
Clarke, Helen M., Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


-Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
-Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Dilley, Frank B., Registrar and Director of Admissions, University of Ohio, Athens. 

Fellinger, Raymond J., Registrar, Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville. 

Lower, Verna E., Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance. 

McKnight, Carrie E., Registrar, Muskingum College,, New Concord. 

Mittinger, Eugene R., Registrar, John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Cleveland. 

Nudd, Willard E., Registrar, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Renneker, George J., Registrar, University of Dayton, Dayton. 

Roehm, Fred, Dean and Registrar, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. 
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Sister Loretta Marie, Business Manager, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati. 
Sister M. Martina, Registrar, Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati. 

Smyser, William C., Registrar, Miami University, Oxford. 

Southwick, Arthur F., Registrar, College of Wooster, Wooster. 

Stanley, Edith, Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Underwood, Lawrence, Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram. 


OKLAHOMA 
Solomon, Lewis E., Dean and Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. 


OREGON 
——= Lemon, Erwin B., Registrar, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Covey, Mildred, Assistant Registrar, Beaver College, Jenkintown. 

Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

Daniels, John M., Director of Admissions, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

~——~“Hoffman, William S., Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg. 

Quick, J. Gilbert, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

Rhoads, John M., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Salisbury, Ernest E., Chief Certifications Branch, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Farnsworth, William B., Photostat Corporation, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Metz, Gustave E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frankenfeld, H. W., Registrar and Examiner, University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 
Hauge, Ingvald B., Registrar, Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 


Cunningham, Robert N., Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Ramsey, Hugh T., Registrar, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 
“Robinson, J. R., Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Smith, Harold F., Registrar and Director of Lower Division, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville. 
——<“Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Wirak, Theodora, Registrar, Southern Junior College, Collegedale. 


TEXAS 
Dickie, Alex, Registrar and Professor of Education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 
Heaton, Homer L., Acting Registrar, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station. 
un Mathews, Edward J., Registrar and Dean of Admissions, The University of Texas, 
Austin. 
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VERMONT 


Bristol, Jennie H., Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
Price, Naomi, Assistant Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury. 


VIRGINIA 
Slusher, Clarice, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bledsoe, Luther E., Registrar, Marshall College, Huntington. 
McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens. 
Quinlin, Frances, Recorder, Bethany College, Bethany. 


WISCONSIN 


Greene, Lora M., Registrar, LaCrosse Teachers College, LaCrosse. 
Martin, Georgia M., Assistant Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Melzer, Mrs. Mary L., Registrar, Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

_— Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Sister Mary Baptist, Registrar, St. Clare College, Milwaukee. 
Sister Mary Dominic, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Edmund, Assistant Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 
Sister Mary Eunice, Registrar, Edgewood College, Madison. 
Sister M. Frances Chantal, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
Sister Mary Jean, St. Clare College, Milwaukee. 
Sister M. Johannella, Registrar, Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


— ” WYOMING 
ZEB binnie, Bernice A., University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
_-—McWhinnie, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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Registrations 
24 


30 
38 


23 
46 
55 
69 


66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
252 
282 


266 
219 
235 


309 
285 
334 
442 
325 
404 


316 


* Deceased 


REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 
1910-1942 


Year 
1910 


1911 
1912 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 


Place 
Detroit 


Boston 
Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 

Detroit 

Kansas City 
New Orleans 
New York City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 


Chicago 


President 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural 
College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, The Pennsylvania 
State College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

*J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A.G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E, Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
si 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914-1942 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1930 749 
1915 100 1931 754 
1916 223 1932 720 
1917 140 1933 705 
1919 177 1934 671 
1920 194 1935 671 
1922 210 1936 699 
1924 299 1937 722 
1925 ie) 1938 756 
1926 384 1939 784 
1927 504 1940 790 
1928 622 1941 802 
1929 696 1942 823 


MEMBERSHIP BY STATES AS OF MAY 31, 1942 
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DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis C. Guenther, Howard College, Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS ° 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Asa Carter, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C, Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland, Emmanuel College, Berrien Springs 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, C. E. Crawford, East Mississippi Junior College, Scooba 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, Theodore S$. Oppenheim, Doane College, Crete 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen Craig, Queens College, Charlotte 
Secretary, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, George J. Renneker, University of Dayton, Dayton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ernest L. Rea, Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Secretary, Halbert Harvill, Austin Peay Normal College, Clarksville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

- President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 








Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as to qualifi- 
cations of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em- 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman seeks position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar in 
small coeducational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 1938. Experience in two colleges ; 
Secretary to Registrar five years. Recorder and Statistician two years. Reply FG, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Interested in position as Registrar, preferably in small college. 
Also prepared for teaching. B.A. Wellesley, M.A. University of California. Experienced 
teacher of mathematics, music, Latin. Five years as Registrar in Junior College. Reply 
ME, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman, 44. Registrar, Director of Admissions, or Assistant Dean. 
Prefer teachers college. Preparation includes one year beyond M.A. Major in mathematics. Minor 
in college administration. Teaching experience at all levels. Sixteen years as Registrar and college 
teacher ?  emanen Reply MV, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. (2 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar. 
A.B. Transylvania College, M.A., University of Kentucky. Experienced teacher of commerce. 
Six years as Assistant Registrar in liberal arts college. Reply PA, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, 
University of Kentucky, | fs noel (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar or Registrar, 
or in work in a registrar’s office; coeducational college or university. A.B. degree, 1938. Ex- 
perience: four years as Registrar in a liberal arts college; five years as clerk, collector of fees in 
a junior college. Qualified as Recorder or for work in an administrative office. Reply SO, care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 





_ Posttton WANTED:—Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or Academic Advisor. Woman with 
six years’ experience as Registrar; recording, academic advising, assembling catalogue, etc. 
Trained and experienced in student personnel administration. Reply FB, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 39. M.A. in Business Administration. Interested in 
position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in larger institution. Experience in university and 
college positions includes: Secretary to University President, Secretary to Vice President and 
Dean of Student Affairs, Instructor in Commerce, and College Registrar for nine years. Reply 
RB, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 
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Academic prediction at the University of 
Wisconsin, 65-74 

Accelerated program and the registrar, 
the, 601-602 

Accelerated program, the effects of the, 
595-600 

Accrediting, a master schedule for, 99- 
101 

Adult education programs and facilities 
for the armed forces, 444-454 

After this, what? 575-581 

Altus, William D., Prediction in Col- 
lege English, 58-64 

American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, to the members of, 96-97 

Anderson, Hurst Robins, The Registrar 
and the Faculty Adviser, 339-347 

Anderson, John A., The Transfer Stu- 
dent—A Junior College Viewpoint, 
618-629 

Annual Report on Enrollments and De- 
grees, making use of the, 244 

Armsby, Henry H., The ESMDT Pro- 
gram—Are the Colleges Meeting the 
Requirements of this Program? 582- 
594 


Being a registrar now, 427-434 

Blocker, Betty, Grade Reports to Deans 
and Students, 114 

Book Reviews, 115-125, 248-251, 397- 
401 

Brewer, W. Lyle, Factors Affecting Stu- 
dent Achievement and Change in a 
Physical Science Survey Course, 334- 
338 

Brown, Francis J., Adult Education Pro- 
grams and Facilities for the Armed 
Forces, 444-454 

Business Sessions, 636-650 


Carlson, Karen Louise, Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Registrars, 
274 

Carson, R. M., College Student Records 
in Relation to Transfer, 526-530 

Carter, Asa, Meeting of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 264- 
265 
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Challenge, a, 236-238 

Church schools in education, the part 
of, 155-160 

College English, prediction in, 58-64 

College grades, a study of, 28-34 

Colleges and the war effort, the: Al- 
legheny College, 371; American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 375; 
American Council on Education, 374; 
Association of American Colleges, 
380-381; Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, the, 376; Cornell University, 373; 
Credit for Students Entering Service 
During a Term or Semester, 382-388; 
Harvard University, 377; Indiana 
University, 370-371; Iowa State Col- 
lege, 373; Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the, 
371-372; Louisiana State University, 
376-377; National Conference of Col- 
lege and University Presidents on 
Higher Education and the War, the, 
367-369; New York State Education 
Department, 375-376; North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 377-378; Pennsylvania State 
College, the, 369; Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 379-380; Transylvania Col- 
lege, 373; U. S. Office of Educational 
Wartime Commission, the, 373-374; 
University of Kentucky, the, 369-370; 
University of Michigan, 374-375; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the, 377; War 
Time Acceleration of Higher Educa- 
tion, 388-390; Wayne University, 377 

Comprehensive examinations, grade dis- 
tribution on, 177-180 

Constitution of the Association, 663-666 

Convention, thirtieth national: Budget 
Committee, report, 637-638; business 
sessions, 636-650; constitution of the 
Association, 663-666; Convention Ex- 
hibitors, Committee on, report, 643- 
644; delegates and guests in attend- 
ance, 667-675; Editor’s report, 644- 
645; Executive Committee, report, 
636-637; membership of the Associa- 
tion, 678; Nominating Committee, 
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report, 636; Notes, 651-652; Office 
Forms and Equipment, Committee on, 
report, 642-643; officers and commit- 
tees of the Association, 661-662; pro- 
gram, 407-415; Regional Associations, 
Committee on, report, 641-642; regis- 
tration by states, 676; registration of 
convention meetings, 677; Resolutions, 
Committee on, report, 648-650; Sec- 
ond Vice President’s report, 646; 
Special Projects, Committee on, re- 
port, 638-641; Treasurer’s report, 646- 
648 

Cox, H. M., A Program of Instructional 
Research and Student Guidance, 295- 
304 

Credentials of two Canadian provinces— 
British Columbia and Alberta, evalua- 
tion of, 5-15 


Daly, Rex F., Meeting of the Utah As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 273- 
274 

Daniels, J. M., The Effects of the Ac- 
celerated Program, 595-600 

Delegates and guests—Thirtieth Nation- 
al Convention; statistical reports, 667- 
668 

Deming, Ruth, Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Indiana Collegiate Registrars, 
265 

Democratic philosophy, a degree in, 562- 
564 

Donohue, Francis J., Academic Success 
and Persistence of February Entrants, 
325-333 

Dunlap, Jack W., Evaluation of Data in 
a Personnel Program, 493-503 

Dyrness, Enock C., After This, What? 
575-581; Reviewer of: Financial Aids 
for College Students, 248-249 


ESMDT Program—are the colleges meet- 
ing the requirements of this program, 
the, 582-594 

Editorial Comment, 96-101, 
357-362 

Education and democracy: a duty we owe, 
203-209 

Education for tomorrow: a report from 
the American Youth Commission, 504- 
515 


235-238, 


Educational Events, Calendar of, 277, 
418 

Educational values, 98-99 

Eells, Walter Crosby, Developments in 
Higher Education—Wise and Other- 
wise, 455-492 

Elder, Harry E., How Shall We Maintain 
an Adequate Supply of Teachers? 556- 
561 

Eldred, Lewis, Let’s Listen to the Stu- 
dents, 312-318 

Elizabeth, Sister Ann, Meeting of the 
Kansas Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, 265-266 

Employment Service, 149, 278, 419, 681- 
682 

Enrollment figures, a flexible method of 
compiling, 109-111 

Enrollment in engineering and other 
technical fields, trends in, 602-605 

Evening college students, achievement of, 
319-324 


Faculty advisers, various plans for the 
administrative organization of, 89-92 

February entrants, academic success and 
persistence of, 325-333 

Feder, Daniel D., Illinois Educators Co- 
operate to Create the State-wide High 
School Testing Program, 283-290 

Freshmen, age and intelligence of uni- 
versity, 233-234 

Froehlich, Gustav J., Academic Predic- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 
65-74 


Gaskill, William J., A Success Story, 
93-95 

Gillis, Ezra L., Being a Registrar Now, 
427-434 
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